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NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 





Firty Perrect Poems. 


A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces, by English and American 
Poets, 
Selected and Edited by Charles A. Dana and Rossiter Johnson. 
With Seventy Original Illustrations from drawings by ALFRED FREepERICKS 
FrAnk Miniter. Wii Low, T. W. Dewine, W. T. Smepizy, F. O. C Dartey, 
Swain Girrorp, Harry Fenn, Appiteton Brown, WILLIAM SarrTain, ARTHUR 
or ta J. D. Woopwarp, Watrer Satrertzez, 8 G. McoCuronzon, and J. E 
ELLEY 
The engravings, which are very fine and artistic, printed on Japanese silk 
paper and mounted on the page, producing a novel and beautiful effect. 


The volume BOUND IN SILK, 2nd altogther one of the most elegant volumes 
of the season. Large 8vo. Price, $10 00 





Hours with Art AND ARTISTS. 
AN IMPERIAL QUARTO VOLUME. 


Containing Twelve Engravings on Steel and Fighty-nine Illustrations on 
Wood (many of them large, full-page), printed on heavy cream-tinted paper. 





A LARGE AND SUMPTUOUS VOLUME. 





The artiste represented in this work include a large number of the distinguished 
painters of the present time, among them being : 





BoveGveEREav, MILLET, L° NDELLE, | Cotman, 

Rosa Bonnevr, GErRomE, Bavenizt, | Homer, 

Dorg, MEISSONIER, PALMAROLI, * THAYER, 
FRERE, Vipert, Barta, Eaton, 
HEBERT, ZAMAOOIS, Bovenrton, QUARTLEY, 
Mounxkaosy, CovurTurE, Birket Foster, SARTAIN, 
DeralLiez, REGNAULT, Mitral, BELLows 

Dr Nxvvitrez, BovuLanGeEr, Bripeman, BrIcHER, 
Fortuny, TouL:10U0HE, Cnase, Moran, 

Coror, FirMin-Grrarp, Swain Girrosp, And BEoKWITH. 








The descriptive textis by G. W. Sug_pon, author of ‘‘ American Painters.” 
Imperial Quarto, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $7.50. 





HovuseEHoLp Book or Poetry. 


Collected and Edited by Cuartes A. Dana. 


Dana’s ‘‘ Household Book of Poetry” has been an established favorite for many 
yearse, and bas kept a leading place in face of other poetical anthologies. But, 
since it was first compiled, a num! er of new poets have arisen, and hence it was 
determined to remake the volume entire, Froserving the origina] arrangement, but 
adding to each department productions of the later poets, and otherwise enriching 
the collection. The stereotype plates are wholly new, the page a handsome one, 
and nearly two hundred poems added. 


SiR Rocer De Covertey. 


By JoserpH AppIson. 





With 125 Woodcuts, and a Steel Etching as Frontispiece. 





Addison’s masterpiece here appears in a very handsome volume, copiously 
illustrated, and bound in a new and attractive style. 


CONTENTS: 


The Author Concerning ,Him- | Sir Roger in Love. 


The Journey to London, 


y The Coverley Huat. Sir Reger in London. 

Sir Roger ard the Club. The Coyerley Witch. Sir Koger in Westminster 
Coveriey Hall, Country Love-making. Abbey. 

Coverley Household. On Country Etiquette. Sir Roger at the Play. 
Mr. Will Wimble. Sir Roger at the Assizes. Sir at Vaux-Hall. 

Ancestors. On Spirit, Willi Honeycomb, his 

The *s Walk. The Gypsies. Amours. 
Sabbath Day at Coverliey. A Letter from London. Sir Roger passeth away. 


Square !2mo, ornamental cloth. Price, $2.25. 


‘THe Bryant Birtupay-Book. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF BRYANT AND TWELVE ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE MONTHS. PRINTED WITH RED LINES 


18moa, cloth, gilt or red edges. Price, $1.25. 

“The Bryant Birthday-Book ” is the handsomest of all the birthday-books. It is 
printed with red lines, and contains a portrait of Bryant and twelve illustrations 
appropriate for the months. A beautiful decorative design ornaments the cover. 
This book is peculiarly suitable as a present to Young Ladies. 





BOOKS FOR ADVANCED YOUNG READERS, 


Boys in the Mountains and on the Plains ; 


Or, THE WESTERN ADVENTURES OF TOM SMART, BOB EDGE, AND 
PETER SMALL. By W. H. Ripeinc, Member of the Geographical Survey 
under Lieutenant Wheeler. With One Hundred and One I)lustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth, gilt side and back. Price, $2 50. 
A most attractive volume for advanced youn g readers, richly illustrated, and describing a 
series of interesting adventures in the Far West. 


Winners in Life’s Race: 


Or, THE GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. _ By Arasetra B. Buoxtey, 
author of * The Fairy-Land of Science” and ‘Life and her Children.” With 
numerous Jllustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt side and back. Price, $1 50. 
Miss Buckley's ‘‘ Fairy-Land of Science” ard ‘‘ Life ard her Children” have teen very 
popular, and this volume is likely to be as much sought for. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent, and the volume peculiarly attractive. 


A World of Wonders; 


Or, MARVELS IN ANIMATE AND INANIMATE NATURE. With Three 
Hundred and Twenty-two I!!ustrations on Wood. Lage 12mo, 496 pages, il- 
luminated cover. Price, $2 00. 

*** A World of Wonders’ reproduces, for youtbful learners in natural history, a wide array 
of marvels from every department of science. The curious growths of the seas and rivers, 
remarkable plants, and wonderful trees; tingular insects and their etil] more singular in- 
stincts; birds of strange form and plumage; serpents and reptiles; siriking phenomena of 
the air and water, 1ce, and fire, are al! eet forth with brief and simple descriptions and an 
abundance of excellent pictures.""— [Home Journal. 


The Fairy-Land of Science. 


By AraBELLA B. Buck.ey, author of ‘‘ Winner’s in Life’s Race,” etc. With 
numerous Llustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1 50 
‘‘Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are most 
original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to realize the truth. As 
to the interest of her etory, we have tested it in a youthful subject, and she mentioned it in 
the same breath with ‘Grimm's Fairy Tales.’ *— [London Times. 


Life and her Children. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE FROM THE AMC@BA TO THE INSECTS. 
By AraBeLa B. Buckiey, author of ** The Fairy-land of Science,” etc. With 
upward of One Hundred illustrations. 12mo. clozh, gilt. Price, $1.50. 


‘‘ The main object is to acquaint young people with the etructure and habits of the lower 
forms of life, and to do this in a more systematic way than is ueual in ordinary works on 
Natural History, and more simply than in text-books on Zoology. For this reason I have 
adopted the title ‘ Life and her Children, to express the family bond uniting all living things, 
as we use the term ‘Nature and her Worke,’ to embrace all organic and inorganic pheno- 
mena.”— [Extract from Preface. . 


The Young People of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 


For Youtbful Readers. By Ame1ia E. Bark. With Illustrations. 
cloth. Price, $1 50. 

“Mrs. Barr has shown great judgment in the way in which ehe laid out her task, and an 
uncommon degree of ski] in ite acccmpliebment. She bas written a charming book, in 
which the older readers of Shakespeare wil) find much that will please them, though not so 
much, of course, as the wo1)d of little people for whem it was specially written, and who 
will grow up, we have no dcubt, into a race ef Shakeepeare lovers. It is illustrated with 
eight designs by Mr. John Gilbert.”— [Mail and Express. 


Facts and Phases of Animal Life, 


Interspersed with Amusing and Original Anecdotes. By Vernon 8. Morwoop. 
With Seventy-five Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt side and back. Price, $1.50. 


13mo, 


Ms 





A very readable book, interesting and amusing, and, as meant to be, instructive. 





&@ Send for Tae Ittusrratep Hormay Numper or ApPietons’ ‘ Lirerary Buiietin,” containing full list of holiday books. No charge. 





D. Appleton &* Co's publications are for sale by all booksellers ; 


DD. APPLETON & 


or any work will be sent by mail, 


CO. 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Publishers, 


1, 3, &F5YBOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 








The Theories of Darwin, 


And their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, and 
Morality. Translated from the German of Rudolf 
Schmid. With an Introduction by the i)nke of 
Argyle. 12mo, 410 pager. Price, $2 


This able and scholarly work, known to »/! scien- 
tific and philosophical circles in Germany, is now 
for the firet time presented in Engli-h, and in a 
translation made under Dr. Schmid’s supervision. 
The distinguished ecientist, the Duke of Argyle, 
has honored the work with a liighly commendatory 
introduction, The work is a clear and distinct 
treatment of the history of the Darwinian theorice 
that will doubtless, by its fairners and impurtiality, 
commend iféeif to American scholars as it already 
has te the German reading world. 

Pres. James McCvsn, Princeton College, says: 
** The work is by far the ab’est, best informed and 
most satisfactory that has been writtcn on the sub- 
ject.” 

Pror. Grorer Mac.askre, Princeton College: 
**I deem it the most sati factory work on Darwin- 
iam which has yet + ppeared.” 

Pers A. L. Caarin, Beloit. College, sayr: ‘* The 
concise conspectus given of the different Darw'nian 
schools is clear and comprehensive. * * * i think 
it timely and he ful towaru the true solution of the 
great problems discussed." 


Nonpareil Cook-Book. 
By Mra. A G M. 12mo, 432 pages. With blank 
nterleaves. Pr.ce $1.50. 
Doring a prolonged stsy in Europe unusual oppor- 
tunities were offiered the compiler to observe the ad- 
vantages of the German and French kitchens, and 
foreign notes were added to a collection of home- 
tried and valued receipes) The compilation is aow 
offered to Ameican housewives.”—(txtract from 
Preface. 


Frontier Army Sketches. 
By JAMES W. STEELE. 


Price $1.50. 

A collection of short easays, stories and deecrip- 
ive sketches, all relating to life upon the border, 
and written in a style of singular piquancy, fresh- 
nese and originality. 


ite of Haydn. 


By Louis Nohl. Tran-lated from the German by 
George P. Upton. 12mo, With portrait. Price, 
$1.25 


**A hichly interesting picture of the genial, senei- 
ive, and lovable roan, and acritically apprecictive 
account of his career 48 a comporer, . . . NO 
fuller history of his career, the society in which be 
moved, at of hie per-ona! lite, can be found than 
given in this work.’’—[(Gazette, Boston. 


l2mo, 826 pages. 


The other volumes of the series comprice : 

LIFE OF MOZART. With portrait. Price $1.25. 

LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. With portrait. Price 
$1.25 

MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES. (Tue three volumes 
inabox) Price, $3 75. 


Essentials of Vaccination. 

A Compilation of Facts Relating to Vaccine 
Inoculation and Ita Influence in the Prevention of 
Smallpox. By W. A. HARDAWAY, M.D. 12mo. 
Price, $1. 

The Military Telegraph, 
During the Civil War in the United states. By 


Wa. R. Pium, LL.B. 2 vols,, 8vo. Portraits and 
Ulustrations, Price $5. 
% 


Practical Hints on Camping. 
By Howard Henderson. i23mo. _ Llastrated. 
Price $1.25. 


A Golden Series. 


Golden Poems, 
By British and Americau Authors, Richly bound, 


FauGitti, Cloth. Price......... .....2.. $2 50 
Half Calf. Price....... nis. eaaicg er, 
Morotco Antique. Piice...........+..5- - 5 00 


« book is a good one and ought to be a favor- 
ite."—[ Nation, New York. = 


ete clearly the beet selection snd arransement 


of the shorter and more jamiliar poems in our jan- 
guage that has yet appéeared.”—[1 Le Advance. 


Golden Thoughts, 


From leading Urators, Vivines, Pailosophers, 
Statesmen, and Pvets. 


Richly boand. Fuil Gilt, Cloth. Price... .$2.50. 


J. W. BOUTON’S 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 
Art Publications for 


COMPLETE WORKS OF FE, MEISSONIER. 


kKeprodueed from the Original Pictures by the Heliogravure Process of Dujardin 
InpDia IMPRESSIONS: Pinte 10x12 Onteide Margin, 18:25. In 15 parts. By subscrip 
tion only. ; 


GEROME’S WORKS. 

inal pairtings, by the Photogravure process of Messrs. Goupi! & Co. 
IMPRESSIONS. Printed on India paper, with descriptive notes. 2 vols., royai¢folio, new 
half-morocco, gilt top, $175. 


MAKAKRT’S (Hans) FIVE SENSES (Die Funf Sinne). 


SIONS ON INDIA Paper Piates, 6120. Margin, 1839x284. 
#12 ~=Proots before letter, $24. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 

Translated from the German of John Winckelmann. 
of the author prefixed. Four vole., royal 4t0. Printed on heavy calendered paper, by 
Laud press, in the most careful manner, and Illustrated with Portrait, Proof Impregsions, 
and « Series of Seventy-Five fine engravings in outline, exhibiting some of the most 
notable examples of classic art. Piice, for the Four Vole. 4to in Portfolios, $25. 
*," Edition of one hundred copies only, each,being numbered, 

A DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 

Of the WORKS of DON DIEGO VALASQUEZ and BARTOLEME ESTEBAN MURILLO: 
Comprising a list of the paintings of these artists classified by subjccte ; the name of the 
present owner, and a minute description of each picture, with its bistory from the euarli- 
est Kuown date, avd references to the oldest authors bs whom it bas been mentioned, 
the collections in which it has exi-ted, or sales 1» which it may have appeared, witb 
prices realized, and other historical notes. Also a licet of the engravings after each 
composition, and a complete index By CHaries B. Curtis, M. A. ith four fine 
etchings. Demy 8vo, about 400 pp. #5. (Nearly Ready ) 
*,” A very limited edition only will be printed from the type, 

Edition de Luxe, on Imperial Columbier paper, with PROOF IMPRESSIONS of the ETCHINGS in 
TWO STATES 


GS Swictly limited to ONE HUNDRED COPIzs, each of which will be numbered. 


UNIFORM WITH THE PARIS SALON CATALOGUE. 

DUMAS’ ART ANNUAL, 

An ARTISTIC RECORD FOR THE WORLD, 18€2. with nearly three hundred fac-simile plates 
from original drawings. 8vo, pauper, $125. (Nearly ready.) 


*," An entirely new prcject, giving a full and comprehensive turvey cf the Art progress of the year, 
throughout the World; a main feature of which will bes record of the various Exhbibiticns ip beth 
Europe and America, with guaphic illustrations of ihe mcet notable precuctions. ‘Ihe work will be 
publisbed in the same style and manner ss the Catalogues of the Peris Salon, which have become so 
deservedly popular. It is intex.ded to continue the work in yearly iesues, 


J, W. BOUTON, Importer and Publisher, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


*,* A priced Catalogue of new and recent #nglish and French Art Publica. 
tions sent to any address. 


WIDE AWAKE, xecemper. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER. ELEGANT NEW COVER IN COLORS. 
Beginning the new volume, 

TOE LARGEST AND FINEST PICTORIAL MAGAZINE EVER ISSUED. 
144 Large Quarto Pages, 150 Choice Pictures. Cnly 25 cts. 
Famous Authors who Contribute Celebrated Artists who Contribute 

TO THIS NUMBER, 100 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THIS No. 

: - é .| St. Jobn_ Harper. Geo. F. Barner. Jessie Curtis 

Mrs A. D. T. Whitney. «> H.,” a, a Shepherd, L B. Hnompbrey, W. Parker Bodfish, 
Terry Cooke, Eliot McCormick, John Corycil. Kove | Bou uereau, Jessie McDermctt, Ross Kingsley, H. 
Kingsley, Margaret Sidney, Mre. Craigin, George | pruert Shate, Robert Lewis, Addie Ledyard, C 
Cary Eggieston, Elizabeth Sinart Pnelps, Edward | 4 Northam, E. H, Garret, Jean Aubert. Mary A 
Everett Hale, Sasan Coolidge, Arthur Gilman, Mrs. | [ 41), bury, Caroline Haneell, Prof. H. Feber, 1 H 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fred A, Ober, Mre Hart- Moser, “bog,” Harry Sandbam. . 
weil-Catherwood, Christina Rossetti, Mary F. Rob- ani id 4 
inson, Phillip Rourke-Marston, Mrs. Muloek-Craik, Engravers of rank aleo contribute to make the 
Mary KE. Wikins, Dr. Felix Oswald, Profetror Sar- | number notable; and the pri ting is of the highest 
gent, Marion Harland, Class on the finest paper. 


Ask your bookseller for it, or send twenty-five cents with order to 


D. LOTHROP, 32 Franklin St. Bcston. — 


SAVE MONEY! 


By vending to us for oar Christmas Cirenlar of 
2,000 different kinds of Books, Bibles, 
Albums 4:¢ Christmas Novelties; 


Also for our list of 


Upright folio, with cover. 














AN INTERESTING AND 
VALUABLE GIFT. 


Picturesque Scotland. 


PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND. Its Romantic 
Scenes aud Historical Associations de- 
ecribed in Lay, Legend, Song, and Story, 
with an account of the National Sporte 
aud Games of the Highlands. By the 
Rev. ANDREW CARTER, M. A., and FRaN- 
cis Watt. Illustrated with chromatic 
plates and 125 wood engravings. 


8vo. Cloth, extra gilt edge, $2 50. 


“Is an interceting work just isened by Meeers. 
Jobn Wiley & Sons, of this city. For a gifctoa 
Scottish femily nothing couid be better. Scotch 
men will teke ihe uimost intercet in ite peruea!.”— 
(*cottish- American Jour al. 


29 Choice Economical Sunday-school 


LIBRARIES. 


5S 40 to GO per cent. Discount 


Prom Regular Prices. Address : 


N.TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Naseau Street, New York City. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 1883. 


Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOT’’S Illustrated 
‘*- * Picturesque Scotland’ is of a purely popular 


1882--'83. 


Consisting of Portrait of the Artist wud EIGHTY-FOUR superb reproductions from the orig- 
BRILLIANT EARLy 


The Ser.es of Five Plates after the celebrated paintings by Hans MAKART, reproduced oy 
copper in the most artistic manner by the Photogravure process. BRILLIANT IMPRES- 


By G. Henry Lodge, MD, with life 


Half Oaif, Puice......... de seuds ob) .08 4,09, 

Morocco Antique Price ........ bectitercs 5.00. 

** The selections are made with rare taste and 
Judgment.""—[{Enquirer, Philadelphia, 


** Among all the volumes of the kind we’ remember 
toShave seen, none contain nobler, choicer thoughts 
than this.”—[(Commercial, Cincinnati. 





*."Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO,, 
1i7 and Pi Statchst., Chicago. 


-— ; 


character, and belongs to the clases of books which 
people not only give away to ihcir friends, bat are 
giad to read for hemeelvee,”—Chris’ian Union. 


ALSO :— ' 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 
OR, THE BLACK BROTHERS. A Le- 
gend of Stiria. By Jomn Ruskin. 
12mo. cloth extra; 75 cts. 
“This FAIRY TALE was written at the request 


of a very young Jady, and eolely for her amute- 
meut,”* 


New edition. 





Commentary on the Acts, 

Svo, cloth, $1.75: Sheep. $2.60; half Moroceo, $8, 

History of the Ancient Hebrews, 
ILLUSTRATED. By ABramM Mile. 12imo. 
cloth, $1.25. The story of the Biple, interest- 
ingly and effectively told. 

Bible Lands Illustrated, By H. © 
Fiew, D.D. 8vo, cloth, gilt edge, $4, Pictur- 
e€eque account of all e lands and places 
mentioned in the Bible, 

History of the Enetish. Bible. By Rey. 
BLackrorD ConbiT, 1%mo, ciotb, $2. An 
account of all the translations and tranelators. 

.'. For sale by Booksellers, of sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S BARNES & CO., 





JOHNZWILEY & SON, N. Y. 


-- - 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1883 will contain 
Contributions in almost every number by 
OttvErR WENDELL HoLmgEs, 


Author of.‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” etc. 


“Michael Angelo, 4 Drama,” 
Which was left complete by 


Henry W. L nere.iow, 


And which will run through three numbers 
of the magazine, beginning with January. 


“The Ancestra! Foostep.” 


Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Ro- 
mance from the manuscript of 


NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE. 


** Daisy Miller, A. Comedy,” 


By Henry James, Jr. 
A dramatization, with important alterations, 
of his very popular story ‘‘ Daisy Mliler.” 


TERMS: $4.00 4 year in advance, Postage Pree; 
85 cents anumber. With auperb life-size portrait 
of Longfellow, Bryant, Wuittier, Lowell, Holmes, 
or Emerson, $6.00, 


Remittances should be made by Money-order, 
draft, or registered letter. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
1? East 17th Street, New York 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

Table. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Carefu'ly revised, and 

containing a new Pref-ce and Notes. Printed 

from new electrotype plates. 1 vo!., crown 8vo, 

gilttop. With fine stee! portrait. 2 60, 
Longfeliow’s Evangeline. 

With 16 illustrati ns by F.0.C.Darley. Oblong folio, 
unique binding, in box. $10.00. 

T. B. Aldrich’s Poems, HAoliday 

Edition 
Printed from new elect ot) ye plates, beautifally 
illustrated. Limp cloth, gilt top, or ia illumi- 


nated flexible covers, 8vo, $5.00; morocco, or tree 
calf, $9.00. 


The Bodley Crandchildren and 
their Journey in Holland. 

By Horace E. Scudder. Illustrated. Ornamenta 
cover. Smalldto. 81.50. 

Letters of Lydia Maria Child. 
With a Biographical Introduction by John G. Whit- 
tier, and an Appendix by Wendel Phillips, With 
P rtrait. 16mo. $1.50. 

Oddities in Southern Life and 
Character. 

Edited by Henry Watterson. With characteristic 
illustrations by W. L Sheppard and F. §, 
Church. 12mo. 81.50. 


Works of E. P. Whipple. 
New and ur iform edition in six volumes, each $1.50; 
the set, $9.00, 


Mother Coose for Crown Folks. 
By Mrs. A.D. f. Whitney. New and enlarged edi- 





tion. Illustrated by Augustue Hoppin. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
Doctor Zay. 
A New Novel. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author 


of ** The Gates JAjar,” ‘‘ Friends,” ete. 
$1.3, 

Spare Hours. Third Sertea. 
Locke and Sydenham, and Other Papers. By John 
Brown, 16mo. $1.50. 


Through Siberia. 

By Henry Lansdel!. lilustrated with about 30 en- 

gravings, 3 route » & 8, and a photograph of the 

author. New Edition. 1 vol. &vo. $38.00, 

Browning’s Complete Works- New 

Edition 

A new and Uniform edition of the Complete Poetio- 

ls. crown 


16mo,. 


al Works of rt Browning, 7 vol 
8vo. $13. Sold only in complete sets. 
Reminiscences of Oriel College 

and of the Oxford Movement. 
By T. Moziey, formerly Fellow of Offel, etc. 2 vals. 
16mo. $3.00. 

American Statesmen, 

VoL I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, By Jobn 
T. Moree, Jr. 16moe, gilt top. $1.95. 
Vol. ll. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 16mo. gilt top, $1.25, 


Vol. lll. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. 
Von Holst: 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
Vol.lV. ANDREW JACKSON, By Prof. 


Wm.G. Samner. 16mo, gilttop. $1.26. 
Vol. V. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry 
Adams. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


American Men of Letters. 

Vol.I. WASHINGTON IRVING By Charies 
Dudley Warner, With Portrait. 16mo., | $1.95, 

Vol 'l. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace BE. 
Sendder. With Portrai. 16mo, ~ $1.26. 


Vol. 1. HENRY D. THOREAU By Frank 
Sanborn. Steel Portrait. 1é6mo. ,$1.25, 


Vol. 1V, GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius 
Brogks \Frothighain Steebs Portrait. 16mo, 

*," For wale by all ‘booksellers. Sent by mail, 

postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 





111 & 113 ,William | Street, New York. 
~ 0 al ‘ ee Suaetae 


iT2 GAO: ¢ .w@ & 4 


hi Eget 17th St., "New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The President’s message is a practical business 
document, rather uninteresting in its detail, but 
characterized by very good sense in its reeommenda- 
tions. He emphasizes the evils of our present finan- 
cial system, which give an annual surplus of $150,- 
000,000, which must either lie idle in the Treasury, or 
be expended on extravagant and needless outlays, or 
be used to buy up, at an enormous premium, bonds 
not yet due. He urges the abolition of all internal 
taxes except on spirits, the consequent discharge of 
1,500 or 2,000 officers, and a reduction and simplifi- 
cation of the tariff. He recommendsa law, such as 
has been passed in several States, enabling the Ex- 
ecutive to veto some items and approve others in an 
appropriation bill, and hopes Congress will not pass 
another River and, Harbor bill this session. No fear 
of that! He advises a reduction of letter postage to 
two eents, and estimates that in a very short time the 
increase of business would more than make up the 
deficiency. He does not suggest postal telegraphy 
or postal savings banks, He urges the passage of 
some measure on the subject of Civil Service Reform, 
but is apparently not very particular what, and calls 
for a law suppressing political assessments, Pity he 
had not suppressed them in the Washington Depart- 
ments last summer. He raises the question of illiter- 
acy in the South, and of the great corporations, but 
offers no definite recommendations, In short, he 
rather formulates the public opinion as expressed in 
the recent elections than offers to guide it on any 
points upon which it has not yet expressed itself. 
The indications are that the Republican Congress 
will make some attempt to reduce taxes, revise the 
tariff, and perhaps pass a Civil Service Reform bill, 
ir order to prevent the Democrats from getting the 
credit of such legislation. But they have a scant 
majority to accomplish anything ; and anything they 
do accomplish will be in spite of Democratic inertia, 
if not of vigorous Democratic opposition. 





Whatever arguments may be made in favor of 
protecting American industry by giving to American 
manufacturers a monopoly of the American market, 
they do not apply to American art and literature, 
The surest way to make domestic art mediocre 





is to exclude from America the best works of 
the best foreign artists ; and the surest way 
to make American literature mediocre is to put a 
prohibitory tariff on foreign publications. Authors 
ask no favors; they simply ask that American 
publishers shall be required to pay foreign authors 
a copyright, so that the domestic author may stand 
on an equal footing before the public with his foreign 
competitor. The American artists have recently 
formulated their views on this subject to the same 
effect in the following resolution passed by the 
Society of American Artists : 

Reeolved, That the attention of the present Tariff Com- 

mission and of Congress should be called to the fact that 
whereas the United States of America is the oniy leading 
nation in the world that has not inherited the works of art 
of any great epoch of the past, it is at the same time the only 
leading nation that puts a penalty, by means of a tariff, 
upon the importation of works of art, both ancient and 
modern, and that in the opinion of this Society all works of 
art should be excepted from the payment of duties, both in 
the interest of art in general, and of American art in 
particular. 
Since the American artists are thus of opinion that 
free trade is the best possible protection of Ameri- 
can art, it is difficult to see why Congress shorld not 
at once take off the duties on works of foreign art. 
Perhaps, by and by, mechanics and manufacturers 
will rise to as high a level as the artists in this 
matter. 





The sensation of the week in New York City has 
been the new Penal Code and the almost Puritan 
Sabbath which it gave—for one day. It is now a 
number of years since a Code of Civil Practice went 
into operation in this State, simplifying all methods 
of procedure in the courts, and doing away with the 
antiquated technicalities inherited from England. 
This was followed much more recently by a Code of 
Criminal Procedure ; oth have been, on the whole, 
welcomed by the legal profession, and have worked 
well, Next came a Penal Code. This did not ma- 
terially alter the penal statutes of the State ; but it 
gathered them together, classified them, repealed or 
modified conflicting laws, and, in short, aimed so to 
arrange the patchwork of years, composed of separate 
statutes and sometimes antagonistic decisions, as to 
bring order out of chaos. This involved a re-enact- 
ment, and in so far a revival, of Sunday laws which 
have come down to us from a remote period of his- 
tory, many of which had long since fallen into dis- 
use, but none of which had been formally repealed. 
These re-enacted laws prohibit all servile labor, all 
shooting, hunting, fishing, and other public games, 
all trades, manufactures, and mechanical employ- 
ments, and all manner of public selling, except meats, 
milk, and fish before 9 a.m., food to be eaten on the 
premises, and drugs and medicines, They therefore 
close the markets, the candy stores, the barbers’ 
shops, the cigar shops, and the news-stands, and 
should close the liquor shops. The police gave no- 
tice to the trades generally that these provisions 
would be enforced; and the most obnoxious and 
least important seem to have been somewhat rigor- 
ously executed. The horse-cars and elevated roads 
ran as usual, but hack-drivers ceased their cries ; 
the liquor shops did a good business, but cigars were 
not to be had anywhere but at the bars, and the 
news-venders were stopped. The Sunday evening 
concerts went on, the proprietors being arrested and 
giving bail for appearance thereafter, but no one 
could get shaved unless he went to one of the great 
hotels, where of course the barbers did a double 
business, 





This revival of the Sunday laws raises for pub- 
lic discussion the old question: To what extent 
may the State interfere by police regulations to 
compel a Sabbath observance? The old Puritan 
notion that the Commonwealth may by statute law 
undertake to enforce Sabbath observance as a re- 
ligious duty is not now entertained in any quarter, 
On the other hand, it is by no means clear that the 
whole right of the State in this matter is confined 
to a protection of individuals in the quiet enjoyment 
of a day of rest and worship, The community has 
a right to come to an agreement respecting its holi- 
days, and to act as a unit, in so far as such action 
isin its judgment for the common welfare. It is 
upon this ground that it makes other days than 
Sundays dies non, so that contracts are not then to 





be enforced, nor notes payable, nor courts open. 
It may agree to forego public amusement 
or public business one day in the week, if it 
choose, and the individual must yield ‘his will to 
that of the public. If last Sunday’s quiet streets 
indicated that the metropolis had come to the wise 
conclusion to do its marketing and shaving Saturday 
night, to dispense with Sunday papers, and to give 
the day to rest and worship, The Christian Union 
would be foremost to extend its hearty congratula- 
tions on so wise a reform; the boon of a quiet 
Sunday for the overworked American cities could 
not be easily overestimated. Buta spasm of Sun- 
day quiet, dependent on the fitful execution of 
ancient laws which have been a dead letter for 
years, does not of itself indicate any great advance 
in piety or religion, and the enforcement of these 
laws must be far more equable than it was last Sun- 
day to be of any permanent eflicacy. Police regu- 
lations which strain out the barbers and swallow the 
grog-shops will not do much to secure a permanent 
Sabbath reform. 

A terrible tragedy was that which startled the 
audience in a Cincinnati theater last week, Frank 
Frayne, who has been a remarkable shot from his 
boyhood, was accustomed at a certain point in a 
sensational drama entitled ‘‘Si Slocum” to shoot an 
apple on the head of Miss Van Behren. In order to 
make the scene as sensational as possible he did it 
by a backward shot, He stood with his back to her, 
aimed the rifle over his shoulder, and, by aid of a 
mirror in which her image was reflected, took his 
aim and achieved the feat. What was more remark- 
able about this performance was the fact that she 
was affianced to him. He had gone through this 
performance for months, if not for years, without 
failing. But last week the spring which held the 
barrel in place broke—we judge the rifle was a 
breech-loader—and the barrel fell just enough to 
lodge the bullet in Miss Van Behren’s brain. She 
sank to the floor covered with blood, while he, half 
crazed with horror, flung himself at her feet, crying, 
*“My God! I have killed her!” It was true; in 
fifteen minutes she was dead, Suicide has always 
been recognized by common law as acrime; though 
no punishment was ever possible except the refusal 
of Christian burial in consecrated ground. On the 
same principle the law ought to interfere to prevent 
performers from risking even their own lives for the 
entertainment of a demoralized audience; still more 
to forbid performances which risk the lives of others, 
even though the possible victim is a willing one. 
The interest in such a performance as ‘‘Si Slocum” 
is the interest which depraved nature takes in hair- 
breath escapes—of other people. Ifthe apple were 
shot from the head of a wooden figure not a 
score could be gathered to witness the feat. The 
supporters of such melodramas are accessories to the 
possible homicide; and the performance itself is 
only.one remove above a Spanish bull-fight or an 
ancient gladiatorial combat. 





The installation of the Rey. F. E. Emrich over 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church of Chicago 
last week was astraw. Mr. Emrich’s theology was 
substantially that of Mr, Thayer at Quincy: he 
holds that it is enough to say of the Scriptures that 
they are the Word of God, authoritative in all that 
is needful to make wise uhto salvation; that the 
atonement vindicated the government of God, but 
that we know little of its operation except its moral 
and spiritual effects on humanity; and that there 
may be a probation in another life for those who 
have had none in this, though such a hope could not 
apply to those in Christian lands who had heard and 
rejected the Gospel. He was also explicit in his 
affirmation of the finality of the last judgment. He 
was installed by a vote of 13 to 8. We speak of this 
as a straw; as in the cases of Mr, Thayer and 
Dr. Symth, it indicates, not that the Council agreed 
with the candidate in his theology, but that they 
agreed that a man accepting the Bible as a divine 
revelation, Christ as a divine Saviour, and the last 
judgment as a final arbitrament of eternal destinies, is 
not to be disfellowshiped because his theories as to 
the limits of inspiration, the operation of Christ’s 
death, and the possibilities of the future differ from 
those of the more conservative theologians. It is 
significant that some of the more conservative theo- 
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logians voted for Mr. Emrich’s installation and par- 
ticipated in the services. 





There has been a recurrence of outrages in Ireland 
during the past week. A mob attempted to release 
the assassin of Detective Cox from the hospital ; 
Dennis Field, one of the jurors who found Haynes 
guilty of murder, and a bailiff who attempted to 
serve a writ were assaulted, beaten, and stabbed. 
It looks as if the lawless elements were combining 
in a final attempt to defeat the administration of law 
and justice, The present disorder is not likely to go 
very far; the Goverment has obtained so strong a 
foothold that it is in a far better position than ever 
before to crush out opposition. Mr. Trevelyan re- 
ports that the number of agrarian outrages during 
November was less than any time since July, 1880; 
the settlements under the Land Act have averaged 
4,600 2 month, and numerous murderers and des- 
peradocs have been convicted. It is now thought 
the assassins of Detective Cox were lying in wait for 
more prominent victims than he ; seven judges pass- 
ed the spot where the detective was killed shortly 
after the assault, and it is surmised that the assassins 
were really waiting for them. Mr, Gladstone having 
secured the passage of the closure, for which the 
extra session of Parliament was calied, has prorogued 
that body. The Conservative opposition dwindled 
so rapidly towards the close of the session as to be 
hardly worthy of the name of an opposition. While 


* the Conservatives were declaring loudly that the 


closure measure was a blow to English liberty, they 
preferred their country sports and pleasures to a 
short attendance in the Parliament House. 





The trial of Arabi Bey has come to a farcical end- 
ing. He plead guilty to a charge of treason, was 
promptly sentenced to die, and as promptly the sen- 
tence was commuted to exile for life. This was a 
convenient compromise all around; it saved Arabi 
his head ; it saved the Khedive and the Sultan from 
unpleasant disclosures showing that they were ac- 
cessories to Arabi so long as he had any prospect of 
success, and became allies of England only when 
England’s prompt and vigorous measures proved her 
power ; and it saved Engiand from the unpleasant 
predicament of being apparently accessory to the 
execution in cold blood of a prisoner of war whose 
offense of treason was not against England, and 
whose offenses of murder and arson could not be es- 
tablished except by Oriental testimony, which would 
not be deemed sufficient to convict a pickpocket in a 
police court in London. 





In England even a Railroad Commission does not 
adequately secure the people against what they re- 
gard as exorbitant freights, and they are moving to 
secure au equalization by going back to canals, on a 
new and enlarged scale. A public meeting has just 
been held at Manchester in favor of the construction 
of aship canal from Liverpool to Manchester. At 
this meeting it was stated by one of the speakers 
that such a canal could afford to carry goods at 1-3d. 
per mile against 9-10d. charged by the railroads. 
John Bright was one of the speakers at the meeting, 
and urged that such a canal could be made to pay 
well. It is proposed to apply to Parliament for spe- 
eial powers to proceed with the construction of the 
canal, but apparently not for any appropriation or 
guarantees. The distance from the head-waters of 
the Mersey to Manchester does not exceed twenty- 
five or thirty miles. 








NO DOUBT. 


HE truest successes in life are not those into which 
people fall by accident, or those which they 

win by asingle bold stroke, but those into which 
they grow by a slow and sure unfolding of capacity 
and power. The most unfortunate thing that can 
happen toa young man is often the very thing which 
his friends regard as a piece of exceedingly good 
-luck. There is no better preparation for failure 
tban that 2 man has been put intoa place of influ- 
ence, responsibility, and power, before he has been 
developed and equipped for it. Men who make this 
mistake, or have this misfortune, commence life at 
the apex of the pyramid, and descend, step by step, 
to the bottom. The true road to success leads in the 
opposite direction ; it begins in small things, and by 
a patience which never yields to discouragement, to 
disappointment, to hope deferred, moves on from one 
point of achievement to another, meeting each new 
opportunity with an increased power and each new duty 
with an enlarged outlook upon the work to be done, 





The method of growth is the method of nature, and no 
man‘can copy her methods too closely. They are 
the only methods that are thelpful and unfailing. 
Long ago Dr. Holmes put the whole matter of suc- 
cess in life in a few pathetic words descriptive of the 
race in which those who started with most of prom- 
ise were left behind, and the unexpected winner came 
to th» front by virtue of qualities unsuspected at the 
beginning. The promise of success is not in brill- 
iancy of gift, in quickness of action, ‘nor in high 
ambitions, but in that patience which is in itself a 
noble achievement. The man who is sure to win 
waits for success while he slowly trains himself in all 
the schools of work, endurance and study. The 
patient man has no expectation of carrying off the 
crown when he has passed the first stone in the 
course, and the shouts of the spectators, if they 
applaud his speed, have no other effect upon him than 
to urge him on over the tract which lies between him 
and the distant goal. He places his faith not in 
tricks, or devices, or luck, but in the development of 
himself by a law of nature which is as certain in its 
operations as that which moves the planets in their 
courses. There is not the slightest doubt that pa- 
tience wins the most lasting successes, and that he 
alone can hope for the noblest things who is will- 
ing not only to work but also to wait. 








MR. BEECHER ON THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


N R. BEECHER entered, the Sabbath before 

Thanksgiving, upon a course of sermons which 
we hope he will follow out. Of course the opening 
sermou suffered the usual misrepresentation at the 
hands of the daily press reporters. If there had been 
a daily paper published at Rome when Paul lived it 
would have reported him as writing to the Romans 
that he had reached the conclusion that he ‘‘ wished 
to be accursed from Christ,” and would have put it 
triumphaaztly in quotation marks, 

Mr. Beecher began by declaring that all theology 
must be tested by its power. If it be able to convict 
men of sin, to convert them to holiness, to comfort 
them in sorrow and trouble, and to strengthen them 
under temptation and eventually sanctify them, it 
must have truth init. If it has no such power its 
rhetorical or philosophical beauty could never save 
it. He declared that the old theology had accom- 
plished these results because there was truth in it; 
he did not stop to show how imperfect and partial 
have been the results in proportion to the efforts—as 
he might have done—and that therefore there was 
presumably a great deal of errorinit. But he did 
aver his purpose of undertaking to show that the 
‘“‘new theology” was better adapted to accomplish 
these ends in character- building than the old, and 
his willingness to see the two systems tried by this 
test : by their fruits ye shall know them. The old 
theology he compared to a wooden plow; the new to 
a steel one. Both cultivated ; but where the former 
scratched the earth the latter would turn up a deep 
furrow. This was certainly bold; but Mr. Beecher 
never was timid. 

His first sermon was devoted to maintaining that 
the theory of evolution involves a clearer, more in- 
telligible, and more spiritually efficacious doctrine of 
sin than the old theories, According to the old the- 
ories, man was created holy; disobeyed; and in 
consequence all his descendants inherited a guilty 
nature and fell under divine condemnation. This 
doctrine, he maintained, no longer has power to 
convict men in the court of their own consciousness 
of sin. The answer which the average man makes is, 
**T am not guilty because Adam sinned ; neither am 
I to blame for a nature which I inherited from him 
and could not help.” The modern doctrine is that 
man was developed from a lower animal form ; that 
to him God has given a rational soul, a moral con- 
sciousness, a spiritual nature ; that this is to be the 
guide and governor ; that the two are in constant 
confiict with each other ; that there can be no true 
holiness or peace until the lower or animal nature 
becomes subordinate, and the higher or spiritual 
nature becomes regnant with an unquestioned au- 
thority. On this basis, Mr, Beecher insisted, the 
minister can appeal to every man’s conscience with 
profound effect—and toward the close of his sermon 
Mr. Beecher exemplified the truth of this part of his 
theory by some very effective appeals of his own ; 
and every man’s conscience will plead guilty to the 
charge of serving the lower and crucifying the higher, 
living for the present and forgetting the future, 
working for the body and the present and ignoring 
the claims of the spiritual and the immortal. Wa 





give but the faintest outline of the sermon, which is 





published in the Plymouth Pulpit Series in full. 
We commend it to the attention especially of our 
ministerial readers. It certainly cannot be longer 
said that Mr. Beecher makes light of sin ; or is over- 
throwing old ecclesiastical theories and offering noth- 


‘ing to take their place. And the defenders of the 


old definitions and theories have now a new problem 
put before them ; namely, to compare the two theo- 
ries and measure them for the purpose of proving 
that ‘‘the old is better.” Perhaps itis; but the 
fact must be demonstrated ; if for no other reason, 
because the assertion is challenged. It should be 
added that Mr. Beecher’s argument was almost wholly 
Biblical ; he entered into scientific considerations 
only in so far as was necessary to clear away some 
popular misapprehensions respecting evolutionism, 
and he rested his. case chiefly on the Pauline argu- 
ments in Romans and Galatians, enforced by direct 
appeals to the moral consciousness of his hearers. 








FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will you assist me to interest and instruct my children—a 
girl of fifteen years of age and a boy thirteen ? 

We all attend church and Sunday-school in the morning, 
but remain at home in the evening. We have always spent 
these evenings in reading, but usually each by himself. I 
want to inaugurate some plan of reading and studying and 
conversation in which all may take part. I want to be 
brought into a closer relation with my children; for I[ feel 
that from the advantages I have had | am capable of doing 
them much good. Will you not tell me just what to do to 
interest and instruct them in a love foratrue and noble 
Christian manhood ? Please be specific, and name books and 
whatever may be necessary to make this a success. By so 
doing you will confer a great favor upona 

CONSTANT READER. 

T is impossible to give a direct categorical an- 

swer to this question. It is as impossible to pre- 
ecribe for the mind as for the body by letter. 
Everything “epends upon circumstances which not 
only are unknown but cannot very well be made 
known. What is the measure of sympathy existing 
between the father and his children? What sort of 
children are they? Iaclined or averse to reading and 
study? Whatare their circumstances and habits? Have 
they a library, or can they easily get a variety of 
books so as to make the Sabbath evening circle not 
merely a reading but a study circle? What are 
their Sabbath engagements? If they are busy in 
the morning or afternoon studying the Bible in con- 
nection with the Sabbath school, the evening shoulc. 
be made restful, and still more so if they are busy 


all the week over books. If, on the other hand, 


they simply go to church and hear a sermon, or to 
a so-called Bible class to hear a lecture, the evening 
may well be spent in Bible study. This father’s 
plan is an admirable one. It is to be commended 
to all fathers. Sunday ought to be the father’s day, 
It ought to bring the family together, and especially 
the father and his children, It ought to tie together 
the threads of sympathy—the more threads the bet- 
ter; social, intellectual, musical, spiritual. With 
this general word of disclaimer and encouragement 
we give some hints which may serve as a help to 
other fathers, but will certainly serve as a hindrance 
if they are too blindly and literally followed ; 

1, Your first problem is to make this evening ex- 
ercise interesting. If you fail im that, you fail 
altogether. Itis better to read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
and have the children look forward to it with au- 
ticipation, than to read Baxter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Rest” and 
have them look forward to it with dread. To make 
Sabbath evening a delight, to make father’s even- 
ing bring father and children together, is the first 
problem. And to achieve success in solving this 
problem you must go to your children; do not ex- 
pect your children to come to you. Start on 
their intellectual and spiritual level. Go up higher 
as fast as they can accompany you; no faster. Do 
not make it a compulsory service, Whatever blun- 
ders you make, do not make the blunder of organiz- 
ing the evening on so high a plane that they cannot 
come on to it, If you and they can sing, weave 
some music into your evening service, Never do 
souls so flow together spiritually as in the com- 
mingling of song. 

2. Unless you are accustomed to read and study 
together, do not lay out a great plan ; the greatness 
may have attractions to you, but it will be sure to 
seem appalling tothem. John B. Gough says that 
the first book he bought was ‘‘ Rollin’s Ancient His- 
tory ’’ in six volumes ; and he made no progress in it. 
One step ata time, Form as elaborate a plan in 
your own mind as you please; but propose to them 
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only a single book, or evena single chapter. And be 
ready to change the plan if the interest flags. 

3. The lowest plane is fiction; we do not recom- 
mend it, if you can stand on a higher level. And yet 
it may be that you can do more to make Sunday 
evening attractive and profitable by light reading 
than by studying. With younger children there is 
no book like Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” With 
older children, spiritually or philosophically inclined, 
it is equally interesting if accompanied with free, in- 
formal discussions—not debates—on the questions of 
religious truth and experience suggested by it. It 
may be made also a study in English history and 
English literature, if you will accompany it witha 
reading of Macaulay’s Essay on Bunyan—Harpers 
publish it in the little Half Hour Series—or Froude’s 
‘* Biography of Bunyav,” or both. In connection 
with it read Green’s ‘‘ History of the English Peo- 
ple,” Vol. III. : The Paritans and the Revolution; or if 
something still lighter is necessary to give your 
Sunday evening readings a start, there are novels 
which are not unworthy of Sabbath evening : ‘‘ The 
Schonberg-Cotta Family ;” ‘‘ The Bertram Fawily;” 
Miss Mulock’s ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman ;”’ or 
George MacDonald’s ‘‘ Robert Falconer.” 

4, An admirable field for Sabbath evening study 
is afforded by religious history ; and it is the more 
important that the present absurd fear of striking 
somewhere against religious prejudices leads the 
framers of our public school systems to leave out of 
history, or touch very iightly upon them, the most 
important of all its chapters—those which treat of 
religious changes and religious development. In 
reading history the true principle is to take a text- 
hook for a guide, and follow it as little as possible. 
For example, take Milman’s ‘‘History of Christianity,” 
or the even still more popular ‘‘ History of Christian- 
ity” by John 8. C. Abbott ; read the chapters which 
give you an account of the early persecutions under 
the Roman Empire; get a bird's-eye view of the 
field you wish to explore, and then begin your ex- 
ploration. Read in your cyclopmdia the articles 
Nero, Domitian, Ignatius, Polycarp ; find Fox’s 

300k of Martyrs, and read his chapter on this epoch, 
or extracts from it; read Gibbon’s famous 
fifteenth chapter, pointing out its excellencies, but 
also its singular inadequacy. You may make an 
excursion into Lecky’s ‘‘ History of European Mor- 
als.”” Other books will be suggested by your read- 
ing and the references contained in these books ; and 
you will find the winter too short for such an histor- 
ical survey of this first great epoch in the history of 
Christianity. Or you may take the story of the 
Reformation, and treat itin the same way. It is not 
very important with what text-book you begin, 
it is only important that you do not content yourself 
with it, whatever it is, but raise all the questions 
you can and look them up in cyclopwdia “and atlas, 
or in other historical works. Macaulay’s Essay on 
Von Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes” will make a 
good beginning; the biography of Luther in the 
New Plutarch Series will serve perhaps still better 
as a key to open the theme to you, If you want to 
get a more comprehensive view of the whole subject 
at the outset, and are quite sure your youthful 
readers have the patience to begin with study, 
Frederic Seebohm’s ‘‘Protestant Revolution” in 
Scribner’s ‘‘ Epochs of History,” or Prof. George P. 
Fisher’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” will serve 
excellent]y well your purpose. Beware of D’Aubigné, 
except for occasional excursions ; it is too remote and 
voluminous. In brief, remember that to boys and 
girls in their teens even a little study is often a 
weariness to the flesh. Begin with anything that 
will start them asking questions; then send them to 
the books to learn the answers. When once the 
curiosity is aroused, study becomes fascinating. 
Start the boy to find out from Froude what he 
thinks of Henry VIII., and the girl to find out from 
D’Aubigné his opinion; and compare the two. And 
ask the cyclopsdia to tell you what it will of Calvin, 
Luther, Melancthon, Wickliff, Tyndal, Cranmer. 
The advantage of sucha course of study as this is that 
it affords both intellectual information aud spiritual 
stimulus. No man can spend the winter with the 
early martyrs or with the great reformers and not 
be made stronger to meet his own petty temptations, 
and endure uncomplainingly his own insignificant 
martyrdoms., 

5. There is a large library of religious biography 
from which you may profitably make selections for 
Sabbath evening readings. No form of literature is 
more spiritually helpful; but a certain degree of 
spiritual development is essential before it can be 
pither interesting or profitable, For it is generally 








lacking in dramatic action and abounds in the pro- 
founder drama of feeling, which only experience can 
interpret or understand, Such biographies are those 
of F. W. Robertson, Hugh Miller, Canon Kingsley, 
Lyman Beeoher, Dr. Finney, John B. Gough. 
There are also books of direct ethical teaching, all of 
w ich are not dry, though most of them are. 
Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘Self Help” and ‘‘ Character ” and 
Arnold’s ‘‘Turnivg Pointsin Life” are practical, 
and to thoughtful boys and girls should be interest- 
ing, and certainly could be made so by accompany- 


ing discussion of tha principles illustrated and | 


enforced. 

6. A fifth field of study is afforded by the Bible ; 
and if the Sabbath has not already been cecupied by 
Bible study, this may be made both most interesting 
and most profitable of all, For this purpose you 
must approach the Bible by a new avenue and asa 
new book, and read its story in anew form. Take 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church ;” let one of the circle 
read alord his study of Abraham, or David, or the 
Hebrew prophets ; let another with his Bible look up, 
not all references, but those which are cited in sup 
port of any statement which awakens wonder or 
starts a doubt ; let another have an atlas convenient, 
to find the countries or towns mentioned in the nar- 
rative ; let a fourth be prepared to note any question 
that needs examination through the week in the 
Bible dictionary. Or, take Farrar’s, or Geikie’s, or 
Abboti’s ‘‘Life of Christ; ” or Conybeare and 
Howson’s ‘‘ Life and Epistles of Paul,” and so come 
to the reading of the New Testament afresh. From 
such a series of wiwter evenings you will derive a 
new Bible. The book which has been like a fiction 
will be converted into a history, and the lives which 
have seemed like myths will become realities, 

We have not been able to comply with your re- 
quest and tell yon just what to do, but we have per 
haps given you some hints which may help you to 
answer you own question, and tell yourself just what 
to do. 








NOTES. 


Readers of The Christian Union this week will find the 
usual variety of articles discussing various themes of present 
interest. Mr. Horr emphasizes the need of developing a 
Neglected Methcd of Church Work; Louise Coffin Jones 
describes the old-time city of Munster, and gives an enter- 
taining picture of the inbabitants and their habits; under 
the title of A Question in Temperance, Mr. Caverno discusses 
the value of constitutional amendments prohibiting the sale 
of liquors; Mr. Manson, continuing his useful articles on 
Work for Women, writes this week on Narsing, giving some 
suggestive facts with regard to that new profession; Dr. 
Chamberlain contributes an interesting account of the 
Recent Riots in India which resulted in the destruction of a 
mosque at Bangalore; our own correspondent reports the 
Drift of Certain Recent Discussions at the Monday meetings 
of the Congregational ministers of Boston; in The Home, 
Mrs. Wilder puts Lizzie Purcell'’s Experience in the form of 
an entertaining stery; Mrs. Parmelee writes of the Woman 
of the Future in the light of Herbert Spencer's farewell ad- 
dress in this city, and euggests a new possibility for women 
which our readers will Le glad to read about, even if they do 
not agree with her; Mrs. Brown continues her practical 
articles on Clear-Starching and Ironing; for very young 
readers there is a little extrevaganza entitled Lorraine and 
the Lynx, and Mr. Foster gives some entertaining facts 
about Electricity. The Christian Union last week presented 
the fullest list of holiday publications which any weekly 
newspaper has given its readers, and that issue will serve us 
a valuable guide to all who are selecting the books of the 
season. In the column of Books and Authors this week will 
be found, besides other book reviews, notices of Holiday 
Books for Children. Suggestions to Shoppers this week touch 
upon the subject of Wails and Floors. 


The death of Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of all Englisnd, which teok place last Sunday 
moruing, had been anticipated forsome time past. Born 
in Ediaburgh in 1811, educated at the High School and 
Academy in that city, and subsequently in the universities of 
Gia‘gow and Oxford, he everywhere distinguished himself 
for brilliancy of scholarship; he was a Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College; be took a prominent part in the Tract- 
arian controversy ; on the death of Dr. Arnold he became 
Head Master of Ragby ‘School; in 1850 Lord John Raseell 
appointed him to the deanery of Carlisle ; in 1856 he became 
Bishop of Lordon ; and in 1868 he rose to the highest posi- 
tion in the English Church, ranking next in honor to the 
sovereign. While Bishop of London, Dr. Tait made a thor- 
ough study of the religious needs of the city; he started a 
fand and raised it to the vast sum of #5,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of increasing and maintaining church accommodations 
in that great city. Asthe head of the English Church he was 
called upon to exercise the rarest tact and judgment, Hi: 








efforts were more in the direction of practical rather than 
speculative Christianity. Hebelonged to the broad school of 
Englishmen without being in any sense a partizan ; he ac- 
cepted the union of the Church and State as a divinely, 
ordained method to deal with the questions of national life. 
At heart be was a genial, kindly, and earnest man; he had 
undergone great sorrows in the death of his wife and son, 
aud his whole life is an unblemished record of usefuluees. 





Thanksgiving hadanew element of attractiveness this 
year in a fall of snow which afforded perfect sleighing, and 
gave the ex 


have soearlyin the season. Fa 


air which it does not 
often mily gatherings were 
followed by family sleigh-ridee, in which tbe jollity of the oc- 
casion found happy ard unchecked expression. 1t was what 
the eldeily people called ‘‘ an old-fashioned Thankegiving.” 
Persons who are looking about for signs for the coming sea- 
son are already predicting a revere winter,and this propheey 
finds verification in the fact that near Scranton, Pa., a snowy 
owl was shot, last week, of a epecies native to the Arctic 
regions and which is supposed never to come into this cli- 
mate except on the fullest aesurance of a congenial atmos- 
phere. Itis just as well that our readers shonld know this 
fact, in order that they may prepare by extra weather-strips 
and otherwise for a winter of unusual severity, but the cir- 
cumstance should not be mentioned in the presence of coal 
dealers. 


untry, especially, a holiday 






The death of the Rev. Dr. J. M. Manning, pastor of the 
Old South Church, Boston, which occurred in Portland last 
week, wae not entirely unexpected ; he had been failing in 
health for several years, and there were indications of ap- 
proaching dissolution. Although he bad ceased to be active 
pastor of the prominent church with which he was connected 
for twenty-five years, the uprightness of his character, his 
candor, sincerity; and eloquence, kept a place for him ine 
the hearts and thoughts of a muititude of friends and ad- 
mirers. He was an earnest student and a cloee thinker with 
a strong theological direction. He leaves a memory which 
will be a precious inheritance to his descendants and a noble 
0 lor 








influence in the city in which he was ¥ & power. 

Dr. F'lis’s statement that the Bible is an ‘‘ orthodox book ” 
has aroused more opposition from Unitarian, and more en- 
thusiasm among the orihodex, than one would have antici 
pated. The statement is not novel even as a teslimony from 
& leading Unitarinn. Substantially the same witness was 
borne by Theodore Parker years ago, and both Channing 
and Gannett, who were, like Dr. Ellie. Biblical Unitarians, 
were also, like him, substantially orthodox in faith though 
not Trinitarians in their definitions. 





“he friends of Dr. Pusey have hit upon a very happy me- 
morial of that great scholar and influentialthinker. Instead 
of building a monument tojhim iu some center of population, 
or employing a ecalptor to carve his figure for some Oxford 
quadrangle, they have wisely purchased Dr. Puzey's great 
library for the University ; and have thas preserved for the 
use of future genera‘ions of students the splendid collection 
There is nu 
form of memorial which a wise man would care for s0 much 
as that which in some way will extend his iofluence and carry 
on his work. Memorial cowmitiees of the future will do 
well to bear the action of this particular committee in mind. 


of tools which the theologian used so effectively. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


tAay subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. ier 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The anewer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

Any one in your position hears numerous troubies, real or fancied 
ones (which are about as bad). And I have come to add one more to 
the nember. In which catalogue yon will place mine I know not. I 
am very fond cf books and study, and being a poor young farmer's 
wife do not have as many o portunities as T would wish. I am 








twenty-three yeara of age; intended be'ng a teacher, but had poor 
health so much I was not fit for that ocenpation. So I did what so 
many others have done-—married, instead (my health is better now), 
My husband isa very industrious, good, kind-hearted man; bnt he 
does not care so much for books and reading as I do. I could get 
more than I doif I set my mind on it (for Il am very detcrmined) ; 
but am in doubt whether after I had them they would not prove 
Dead Sea fruit. I want to do ‘what Is right for all, not to be head- 
strong, but so to do that my iofiaence will be good. I sometimes 
wonder if it is not pure selfishness, my wanting such thinge, and 
one of my temptations fo desire the privileges that others have; 
though I think becanse one has got through with the school-room it 
is no reason that studying shonid cease. Knowing that I cannot 
give yon all the points in the case, but trying to be impartial, and 
hoping to hear good advice from you, I remain your well-wisher, 
Cc, R,C 
The desire of a mind which has tasted some of the fruits 
of education for larger knowledge and further development 
is as natural as the desire of a bird to fly. To repress it, 
except under direst necessity, is as wrong a3 to clip the bird's 
wings. Scif-indulgence is wrong in two cases; first, when 
it is the indulgence of the lower appetites and d ‘sires ut the 
expense of higher ones: and secondly, when it is the indul- 
gence of one's self at the eracrifice of the real welfare of 
others. Toindulge in even literary and intellectual aspira- 
tiors to such an extent as to impair the comfort of the 
household and the well-b2ing of husband and children 1s of 
course wrong. Recoguizing this important fact, the duty 
of a wife, whose culture or whose patural intellectual as- 
pirations are greater than those of her husband, or of her 
children, or of the circle in which she is placed, is so to de- 
ve'op them, keeping alive sympathy with those about her, as 
gradually to inspire them with somethiog of her own outlook, 
and fo lead them on to her own high intellectual level. The 
desire of your mind for more nutriment is God's commission 
to you to study and to think; use every {effort you reason - 
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ably and legitimately can to accept this invitation and ful- 
fill the responsibilities of your own being. 


Will you please give me some information about wood-engraving : 

1. Does it take talent to make a wood-engraver? Could a person 
possessing a decided knack for drawing, but little, if any, real talent, 
do well in that work? 

2. Ia the work profitable ? 

3. How long wonld it take, and where would one be obliged to go 
to learn engraving? And would any preparatory work that could be 
done without a teacher be of any use ? 

4, Can a good workman always find plenty of work? Or are there 
enough engravers already ? 


It is impossible in a small epace to answer fully these ques- 
tions ; we can only answer very briefly. 

lst. To learn wood engraving does require a peculiar 
talent, yetit is necessarily connected with the ability to draw, 

2d. The work of a skilled aud successful engraver is 
profitable. 

3d. The epgraver who aspires to compete with the best 
can never cease study; but four or five years of preparatory 
study may render one able to work for wages. Work with- 
out a teacher might be of some use; but if you seriously con- 
template engraving for a business, it is best to study with a 
good engraver. There is a school at Cooper Institute, but we 
do not know as to its merits. 

4th. There are plenty of engravers, as there are plenty of 
physicians and lawyers,; like these, the engraver must not 
only become excellent in his art, but he has also to gaina 
reputation before he can secure the best remuneration. 


1. In your opinion, does the * moral view,” or influence theory of 
the atonement, remove from the soul the consciousness of sin 
already committed, and thus furnish a ground of hope? Dr. Chan- 
ning labored on this point sofficiently to unsettle the convictions of 
thousands, but I think not with certain satisfaction to himeelf. 

2. As intimated in Mr. Beecher’s recent ironical letter, does D1. 
McCoeh claim to be a “ Christian evolutienist”? If so, in what 
sense? 

3, Will you please tell me where and howI can get Prof. Park’s 
address at the recent *‘ meeting of the Congregational ministers of 
Boston ”? J.H.M. 

1. What is known of the moral view of the atonement 
seems to us unsatisfactory, and inadequate to afford peace 
and sense of pardon in any soul burdened by any heavy load 
of remorse and guilt. 

2 Dr. McCosh is generally understood to hold the doc- 
trine of evolution; the doctriae that higher forms are de- 
veloped from the lower under the superintending providence 
and guidance of God. We do not know that he has ex- 
plicitly declared his view of the relation of this view to the 
church doctrine of the fall. 

3 Prof Park’s address he has since written out, and it is 
published in full in the ‘‘ Congregationalit.” 


Can you refer me to a good book on the analysis of water; one 
that will fairly cover the title ** Water: its impurities, and the best 
systematic methods of detecting them.” I want a work fitted for 
the commencement of this special branch of chemistry. I havea 
fair knowledge of Qualitative Analysis of Inorganic Compourds, but 
wish to make water a epecial study of Analysis. NEMO, 

AMESBURY, Mass. 

‘* Water Analysis,” a Practical Treatise on Examination 
of Potable Water, by J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.8. T.iibner 
& Co., London, 1876. John Wiley & Sons, New York City. 





Please tell os the amount of grain that is used in this country for 
distilling and malting parposes. Please answer through your col- 
umn for Inquiring Friends. 8. 8. 


The Internal Revenue report gives the following figures 
in bushels: Malt, 2,455,184; wheat, 180.886; barley, 124,095; 
rye, 4,630,800; corn, 23,109,114; oats, 177,855; mill-feed, 
612 736; other materials, 505. Total, 31,191,175. 


Will the editor of The Christian Union please tell an Inquiring 
Friend what is the best history of the Bible and the best Bible Con- 
cordance ; and where these, together with the ‘* Teacher’s Bible,” 
can be obtained ? and oblige LC.R 

TaRrRy rown, N. Y. 

If you mean by history of the Bible, Bible history, the two 
books we should recommend to you are Kitto’s “‘ Bible I!)us- 
trations” and Geikie’s ‘‘Hours with the Bible ’—the latter, 
however, covering only the Old Testament. If by history of 
the Bible you mean the history of its structure and forma- 
tion, you would have to look at several books, and which 
would be the best would depend somewhat upon your scbol- 
arship and your special want. Edward Cone Bissell’s ‘‘ The 
English Bible” is perhaps as good as any for popular use. 


Not having mach confidence in life insurance companies, yet 
wishing to make some provision for my wife and family in case of my 
death, I would be very grateful if you could ioform me of any re- 
liable society, or body, where by becoming a member my life wonld 
be insured ; aiso if there is a society that basa sick fund connected 
with it. READER. 

The only safe way to insure your life is in some reliable 
life insurance company. All the various contrivances to make 
a voluntary fund serve the purpose oflife insurance are a 
delusion and asnare. A well invested capital is escential to 
security. We believe that all the insurance companies that 
advertise in our columns are trustworthy: at least The 
Christian Union does not mean to admit any other to its col- 
umns. 


Will you please inform me through your columns, or by note, of 
the title of the best work on the manners, customs, and the domes- 
tic life generally of the Jewish people. and oblige, #. E. 

The ‘‘ Antiquities of the Jews,” by Flavius Josephus. The 
‘* Antiquities of Ierael,”” by Ewald. The articles in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary. And for modern customs of the Orient, 
VanLennep’s ‘‘ Bible Land,” and Thomson's ‘‘ Land and the 
Book.” 





THEIR MEANING. 


By ELEANOR KIRK. 
+ TXO live in shade, yet trust the sun ; 
To bravely creep while others run ; 
To suffer pain, and still believe 
That just enough one will receive; 
To feel no envy that the best 
Of precious gifts are given the rest— 
Persuaded that each lot must be 
The best for each eternally— 
Is truest faith. 


To besr with wrong, and wait for right, 
Believing that the darkest night 
Means only growth for timorous seeds ; 
To see come good in rankest weeds ; 
To feel the love that watches o’er 
Those left behind, those gone before. 
To be bereft, yet know no loss, 
And thus the highest faith indorse, 

Is trne content. 








A NEGLECTED METHOD OF CHURCH 
WORK. 
Grorce E. Horr, Jr. 
\ E all recognize the power over men that comes 
from entering into personal relationship with 
them. The power derived through ministry to suffer- 
ing comes from this: that the service when performed 
simply and unostentatiously, without the conscious- 
ness of doing good and without the patronizing man- 
ner that is justly so cffensive, lets us into the secret 
places of the human heart, and originates a love in the 
heart so benefited that gives a standing ground for 
good influence. There is a large class of people whom 
we cannot win by physically ministering to them, but 
whom we can win to Christ by social attention, by 
Christian kindness, unobtrusive interest and courtesy. 
Christ so won men, and there are many precepts in the 
New Testament exhorting to this method of work. He 
won Ziccheus by offering to go and dine with him, 
and the Betbany household by visiting them. In the 
conversation with Nicodemus, or with the woman at 
the well-side, notice the exquisite tact with which 
Christ urges his thought and with every sentence 
makes a fresh inroad into his companion’s heart. 

We are familiar in every-day life with the power that 
comes from social tact and courtesy. How admirable 
youcan make yourself to one whose infiuence or favor 
you wish to gain! Witness the acts of men in politics. 
See the efforts of families to rise a step or two in the 
social scale. 

Men use this power in furthering their own ambi- 
tions and pretentions. Satan uses it in advancing his 
designs. It isa mighty force; and when exercised 
for worthy ends a means that God blesses. Why should 
men not use skill in conversation, social attention, the 
tact and winsome graces that gain human hearts, to 
win those hearts for Christ? Nothing goes to the 
heart of anyone like the recognition of his personal 
worth. Even whenthat recognition is unabated we 
are 80 hungry for 1t that we do not look too closely to 
see whether or no itis real. We are eager, even, in let- 
ting ourselves imagine that men entertain it for us. 

Many a man ean say, “If, when I was young and 

friendless and unknown, that man had not shown me 
attention, talked with me, invited me to his house, 
taken an interest in me, made me see that he recogniz- 
ed my personal worth, I might have gone to the devil. 
He made me respect myself, he made me straighten up 
and dosomething and be somebody, and out of his 
Christian interest in me has come an untold power 
for good in my heart. I owe what I am to him.” 
What a field opens here for Christian women! and the 
higher the woman’s station the more opportunity God 
has given her, by recognizing the personal worth of 
girls whose lives are cast in the depressing conditions 
of poverty and temptation, to impart to them self- 
respect and true womanliness. When, in sincerity and 
out of the fullness of a Christian heart, through atten- 
tion and civility and interest in men and women we 
make it manifes: that we recognize their personal 
worth, we sball gain places in their hearts that give 
us influence with them. Men talk much about the 
fact that if the money Christian people spend in lux- 
uries they could easily dispense with were diverted to 
Christian work the conversion of the world would 
be hastened. Butitis aleo true thatif some of the 
tact and patience and social art that we spend in gain- 
ing one another’s favor for wholly temporary, and some- 
times utterly frivolous purposes, were spentin win- 
ning men to Christ communities would be far 
more rapidly Christianized. It is a matter upon which 
we speak or think but little; occasionally ministers 
preach a sermon on ‘‘using one’s influence for Christ,” 
but the point is often missed that we ought not only to 
use our influence but we ought daily to be making new 
influence, the results of which we shal! be bringing as 
tribute to his feet. 


By tue Rev. 





If a church of two or three hundred members were 
thus, to use Christ’s expressive figure, ‘‘ fishers of 
men ;” if all the catching of men were not left to be 
done by the man who stands in the pulpit, the moral 
power emanating from that church over al! the com- 
munity would draw men and hold them. Men would 
come there as they go to a bright room with a blaz- 
ing fire on a winter night. Many churches have tried 
the experiment of what are called ‘‘socials,” and 
where the society has been sufliciently homogeneous 
they have been a success, because of the added ac- 
quaintance and interest of the many who are upon the 
outskirts of the church they have encouraged. These 
only give an inkling of the good that could be accom- 
plished if each church member sought to gain admis- 
sion to some person’s heart for the sake of good in- 
fluence ; if refraining from patronizing airs, following 
the apostolic injunction to ‘‘honor all men,” they 
would let others see that simply and unostentatiously 
they recognize their personal worth. There 1s no rea- 
son why this force should not work for the cause of 
righteousnegs the samc marvels that it works daily in 
the interest of ambition for position in society, in 
politics and in all human concerns. 








A MORNING WALK IN MUNSTER. 


By Loviss Corrin Jonsgs. 
T is a bright morning in the latter part of October ; 
the grass is still green, but many of the trees are 
leafless, and the others hold their sere and yellow 
foliage at the mercy of every breeze. The towers and 
steep red-tiled roofs of this quaint old city are out- 
lined against a pale, blue sky, and the yellow autumn 
sunshine falls freely upon park and promenade, or 
lies in little strips and patchesin the narrow, crooked, 
cobble-paved streets. Miinster is one of the oldest, if 
not the very oldest city in Germany, and these self-same 
streets have been trodden by busy human feet for more 
than a thousand years. But its pulse beats not feebly 
to-day, on account of its age. On its inhabitants, 
numbering more than forty thousand, press the inter- 
ests and cares of the present, and they have few 
motives for studying the records of the hoary past. I 
used to imagine that in these old Continental cities the 
tide of life moved slower than with us; that the pres- 
ent was overshadowed by the past; that the old 
cathedrals, monuments, public buildings, spots which 
history had made famous, exacted reverence from the 
people and held them in a certain kiod of thralldom. 
But as I step into the street for my morning walk I 
see that the busy present dominates. The letter- 
carrier, in his dark blue uniform and flat cap corded 
with red, steps briskly from one door to another, his 
black leather pouch at his back and a package of let- 
tersin his hand. The milk-woman, with cheeks as 
red as a winter apple, trudges along in wooden shoes, 
bearing a yoke on her shoulder from which depend 
two large tin pails, one balancing the other. Bare- 
headed wlrte-haired children in oil-cloth aprons 
are playing on the cobble-stones, or calling to each 
other from still narrower passages opening into the 
narrow streets. Here is a house whose floor is lower 
than the pavement, and whose second story projects 
over the first. But it surely gets a little sunshine, for 
there are flowers blooming in pots on shelves cutside 
the windows—geraniums, fuchsias, and primroses— 
and the canary birds sing to the shoemaker, who sits 
patiently on his bench in the low room, day after day, 
pegging shoes. 

A butcher’s boy in long white apron zoes by, carry- 
ing meat in a wooden trencher on his shoulder, and 
there are two or three house-girls going on errands, 
bareheaded, with covered willow baskets in their 
hands. The market-women trundle wheel-barrows* 
full of vegetables or carry high baskets filled with cab- 
bages and cauliflower on their heads, and a peasant in 
blue blouse, pleated at the shoulders and falling loosely 
below the waist,*drives his heavy covered cart, walking 
by the horse’s head and talking to it, with the German 
equivalents for ‘‘Gee” and ‘‘ Whoa,” and ‘ Get-up!” 

I turn from the narrow, winding streets, lined with 
houses several hundred years old, which are interesting 
as a study but afford little sunshine, and take my way 
to the promenade. This is a wide road, with a walk 
on each side planted with rows of noble old trees, 
which runs entirely around the city, and which can be 
traversed at a good pace in an hour. In some places it 
is on top of an embankment outside of which lie the 
famous ditches of Minster. These ditches are dry in 
some places and overgrown with grass; in others 
filled with standing water, which is confined by cross- 
walls of brick or stone surmounted in the middle by a 
little tower. One stretch of water is bordered by a 
wide, smooth plat cf green turf, and here the wash- 
women come to rinse their clothes and spread them 
out to dry. Five %r six are at work this morning on 
as many little platforms at the water’s edge, kneeling 
and dipping the clothes in the cold water, or filling 
their large tubs, the size of half a hogshead, by means 
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of smaller tubs, or spreading out the clean, white 
clothes. 

The promenade is almost empty at this hour, and the 
eye dwells with pleasure upon the fine double avenue 
of trees which stretches away halfa mile before making 
acurve. The trunks are green with a delicate, mossy 
growth which denotes much moisture in the at- 
mosphere, and which also clothes old stone and brick 
walls, the lions and fabulous animals of heraldry 
which ramp above gateways, ard the coats of arms 
carved in stone above the doors of ancient buildings. 
Here comes a nurse wheeling a baby carriage; not a 
light, delicate affair, but one which holds two, and 
sometimes three children. The baby has the place of 
honor under the protecting top, and if the day is cold 
or windy a curtain is let down over its face, the two- 
year old sits in front, and the three- and four-year-o!d 
children trudge slong by the nurse’s side. Whena 
baby is carried cut in its nurse’s arms it has a long 
veil attached to its bonnet, through which one catches 
a glimpse of its roguish or sleeping face. 

There is the typical elderly man of assured income 
taking his daily constitutional, and here comes an 
officer on horseback, his brilliant uniform showing to 
good effect against the back-ground of tree trunks 
There are four thousand soldiers stationed here, and 
they live in constant readiness to march to the frontier, 
should war be declared with some other Power. They 
drill just as hard every day as if they expected to take 
the field on the next. The promenade runs by their 
parade ground, where one can see them going through 
their evolutions. Here are the crnirassiers, a branch 
of the cavalry. Their uniform is white, trimmed 
with red; they wear small rimless caps and black 
leather boots reaching to their thighs. They are arm- 
ed with long sabers, and are accounted terrible fight- 
ers. An officer stands in the middle of the parade- 
ground, and they ride around in a circle on their 
horses—fine animals, with tails cut off half-way. He 
criticises their manner of sitting in the saddle, of hold- 
ing the reins, of managing their horses, the poise of 
their heads, their shoulders, even their heels; and he 
selects now this unlucky subaltern, now that, for a 
severe and special scolding. The men ride like so 
many living statues—heads up, eyes looking straigtt 
before them, chests out, shoulders back, chins forward, 
elbows to their sides, and arcin in each hand. One’s 
cap falls off, but he looks neither to the right nor to 
the left, much less stops to pick it up. Their lives are 
a routine of hard work. When not on riding drill 
they are practicing other evolutions in the yard of 
their barracks. I see them every day vaulting over 
bars, springing up and catching a bar with their hands, 
going the length of it hand over hand, drawing them- 
selves up and down by it, going through a stepping 
exercise with their arms folded behind their backs and 
their faces turned skyward ; or practicing turning in 
the saddle, first to the front then to the back, resting 
only on their hands as they turn. The saddle is ona 
padded dummy, the height and size of a horse. 

There are cavalry, infantry, and artillery stationed 
here, subdivided into cuirassiers, hussars, etc., and the 
various uniforms are quite picturesque. Wherever 
one goes one is always sure to see them; on the street, 
on the parade-ground, in the Cathedral or some of the 
other fine old churches which adorn Minster, in the 
garden of the schloss, where the general resides, and in 
the places of public entertainment. 

Past the old schloss leads the promenade, past rows 
of fine stone houses where live some of the upper 
class of Miiaster society, by the Zoological garden, 
and out where it overlooks the country with its stretches 
of green pasturage, its wind-mills beating the air with 
their huge arms, its little flelds of various grains and 
vegetables, and its brick farru-houses, whose hospita- 
ble roofs shelter alike people, horses, cows, sheep, and 
fowls. Here we are on the ancient rampart which 
once protected Miinster from assault, and there, forty 
feet or more below us, is the moat. Only a little 
while ago the last of the gates which shut in the city 
in olden times, from the outer country, was torn 
down. At these gates formerly a tax had to be paid 
on the articles—meat, salt, etc.—brought into Miinster 
to be sold. Everywhere the age and ancient customs 
of the city present themselves for study, but in a brisk 
morning walk the mind inclines rather to the vivid 
present. Instead of following the promenade all 
around the city, we turn into the principal street, 
where it debouches upon it, and passing by the Lud- 
geri-Kirche, whose high central tower is a piece of 
lace-work in stone, and some residences with coats of 
arms above the doors—one of them bearing the date 
1564—we come to the shops, whose plate-glass fronts 
and elegant display savor decidedly of the latter part 
the nineteenth century. 

Here are cloaks, furs, hats and bonnets, laces and 
embroidery, military uniforms, traveling rugs, whips 
and saddles, furniture, confectionery, toys, books and 
pictures—in short, all the garnishing of modern civ- 
ilization. The jewelers’ windows especially have a 
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rich and bewildering display. And here, along the | created in the States by the very relation of an act of 


outer edge of the sidewalk, are the market men and 
women, with their fruit and vegetables disposed on 
little stands, or spread out on the cobbie-stones. There 
are potatoes, carrots, white and red cabbage, spinach, 
apples, nuts, baskets of eggs, rolls of yellow butter on 
green horse-radish leaves, and many articles of house- 
hold use, noticeable among them brooms of brush- 
wood for sweeping the yard or street; and as it is near 
All Souls’ Day, on which the graves of the dead are 
decorated, numerous wreaths are exhibited for sale. 
They are composed of evergreens, fir, English ivy, a 
wild vine resembling our wintergreen, and adorned 
with immortelles, or white and pink roses made of 
tissue-paper. Here stands a young peasant woman 
from the country with a couple of chickens in her 
hand, waiting stolidly while a house /raw examines 
them ; feels of their legs and breasts, and blows into 
their feathers. Many of the market women are knit- 
ting. Farther on are stands where game, hares, pheas- 
ants, ducks, and smaller birds, are sold, and still far- 
ther, in another street, the stalls for meat and sausage. 
Alternating with the dry goods shops are grocery 
stores in whose windows are dried fruits, cheese, her- 
rings, sauer-kraut, and other eatables, arranged in 
a tasteful manner; and in the bakers’ windows are 
great loaves of Westphalia rye bread, called ‘* pumper- 
nikel.” 

Our shortest way home lies through narrow wind- 
ing streets where the sunlirht seldom falls. House- 
wives are scattering sand over their freshly scrubbed 
stone steps and entrance halls, and we have glimpses 
through the open doors into the home life within. But 
we do not linger to study interiors, for there are smells 
in these crooked, sunless streets which have probably 
been here since the Middle Ages. 

MénatTeR, Westphalia, Germany. 








A QUESTION IN TEMPERANCE. 
By tue Rev. C. Caverno. 


Ni. that the late election has given the leaders 
tN inthe temperance movement time to take breath 
it may be proper for them to consider some matters 
which do not yet seem to have been definitely thought 
out. It may not be best to form a new line of battle, 
but it may be best to explain clearly to the people why 
the present line ig drawn. 

Iam in some doubt as to the wisdom of our present 
generalship, and I find others in darkness similar to 
my own, and so I have courage to rise to ask a single 
question. I wish to ask: What is the use of a Pro- 
hibitory Amendment to a State Constitution ? 

I can see little service in it except to illustrate the 
principles of the Circumlocution Office, and show 
‘** How not to do it.” 

A prohibitory clause in a State Constitution is per se 
inoperative. It can never execute itself. It must be 
enforced, if at all, by legislative enactment. 

But the self-same legislative enactment, which must 
be passed to enforce the constitutional provision, 
could be passed without such provision. 

The constitutional amendment is a fifth wheel to a 
coach, which would run much better without such su- 
perfluous rigging. 

Nothing is gained by having the legislative enact- 
ment to follow a constitutional provision. The Legis- 
lature may refuse to pass an act to carry such provis- 
ion into execution. It can at any time repeal any act 
so passed, and have the constitutional amendment sus- 
pended—a brutum fulmen—in mid-heaven. The ex- 
ecutive instrument is the act of the Legislature, and 
that can be passed as well without as with a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

It is now the well settled law of the land, confirmed 
by legal decision over and over again, clear through 
to the United States Supreme Court, that the whole 
matier of the regulation or prohibition of the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors is in the 
power of the legislatures of the States. 

The great question has been whether State legisla- 
tion did not conflict with some provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That question would 
still be as liable to be raised by a State constitutional 
amendment as by an act of the Legislature of a State. 

If what is wanted is to extend the line of possible 
litigation, a State prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment is a very fine thing. To begin with, it seems to 
require much political and legal skill to get such an 
amendment on its legs. There litigation proper begins. 

The amendment must be tested before the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to conflict with the na- 
tional constitution. If the amendment is sustained 
then the act of the Legislature enforcing the amendment 
must be put through the same course of inqvisition ; 
because while the amendment itself might be sus- 
tained, the enforcing act of the Legislature might not 
be constitutional. 

Then there is an entire new range of litigation 





the Legislature to the constitutional amendment. The 
question of the conformity of any and every enforcing 
actof the Legislature with the new constitutional clause 
will be raised. It will come up every time the Legis- 
lature passes an act concerning temperance. 

The constitutional amendment in practice will be 
found to be a delusion anda snare. No matter how 
apparent to temperance people the constitutionality of 
the legislative act may be, the liquor interest will use 
the opportunity to tie up proceedings put in their 
hands. When we consider that success in these legal 
proceediags depends upon which party can spend the 
most money or weary the other out, it does not seem 
the summit of wisdom to give the liquor interest new 
chances for expense and delay. 

One may be reasonably sure of beating the enemy, 
but to go once and help him erect breast-works behind 
which he could shelter himself in the fight would be 
regarded as the height of military generosity, and it 
would seem to be of legal also. 

There may be some sentimental considerations in 
favor of a prohibitory amendment to a State constitu- 
tion, but it is questioriable whether they can at all 
compensate the temperance cause for the practical 
difficulties induced. 

If err not, such success as the State of Maine has 
achieved in prohibition has been entirely under cover 
of legislative enactment. One thing is very certain. 
You can never push prohibition forward’ practically 
any further than it can find expression bythe will of 
the people in an act of the Legislature. ‘Whatever is 
gained by political action will come always ard ‘only 
by electing Legislatures that will persistently hold to 
a temperance policy. Any constitutional amendment 
will be rendered nugatory any year by the election of 
a Legislature hostile to the temperance sentiment. 
The stream will not rise higher than the fountain, and 
a Clause in a constitution will be powerless to force it 
up. 

If 1 have above expressed an opinior, as well as 
asked a question, I have to say that the opinion is sub- 
ject to change for cause shown. 

LOMBAKD, III. 








WORK FOR WOMEN. 
PROFESSIONAL NURSING. 
By Groras J. MANson, 


*T is only within a very few years that schools have 

. been started for the training of women to act as 
professional nurses. Indeed, there are to-day many 
women who have no idea of the existence of such 
schools, and, as a consequence, are ignorant of the 
sure source of employment such an occupation 
affords. 

There are, at present, about eighteen well conducted 
training-schools for nurses in the United States; viz., 
one in New Ilaven (Conn.), one in Chicago, one in 
New Orleans, three in Boston, one in St. Louis, two in 
Brooklyn, four in New York City, two in Philadelphia, 
one in Syracuse (N. Y.), one in Washington (D. C.), 
and one in Burlington (Vt.). The conditions for ad- 
mission into ary of these schools are substantially the 
same. The pupil must be between the ages of twenty 
and forty, of sound health and good character, must 
have had a common-school education, and must be 
unmarried or a widow. The word ‘‘ nurse” is apt to 
suggest a person obliged to perform menial offices—in 
fact, a sort of high servant. That is the common idea 
of a nurse, but a trained or professional nurse is 
obliged to be 1 woman of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, is sometimes found to be a lady by birth and 
education, and must have gentleness of voice and 
manner, a patient temper, a Christian, loving spirit. 

These training schools are, in nearly every instance, 
connected with some large hospital, and the education 
the pupil receives is both theoretical and practical ; 
she is taught to attend in all kinds of sickness, and is 
not confined merely to obstetrical cases. The term of 
service or study varies from sixteen months to two 
years; in the largest schools it is two years. During 
her stay the pupil is boarded and lodged, and receives 
a certain sum of money each month. In Boston it is 
#10 a month for the first year and $14 a month for the 
second year; in Brooklyn (N. Y.) it is $9 a month for 
the first year and $15 a month forthe second year. At 
Bellevue Hospital (New York) the pay is the same as 
in Brooklyn. At the New York Hospital it is $10, $13, 
and $16 a month for the first, second, and third six 
months respectively. In Philadelphia $5 a month for 
the first six months, #10 a month for the second six 
months, and $16 a month for the second year. In 
Chicago it is $8 a month for the first year, and $124 
month for the second year. The pupils are allowed to 
have washed, free of charge, a stated number of pieces 
each weck, but no laces, muslins, or white muslin 
skirts are received. They dress alike, generally wear- 
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caps. They rise at half-past six, make their beds and 
arrange their rooms, breakfast from seven to eight, 
dine fro» 12:30 till 1:30, and sup from 7 to 8:45. They 
can receive company in the parlor, and have the priv- 
ilege of going out when noton duty, but they must 
return before ten at night, at which hour the lights are 
put out and the door locked. A superintendent has 
charge over them in the home; and in the hospital, 
when they commence their duties, they are under the 
direction of the head nurse of the ward. When sick a 
physician is gratuitously provided for them, and on 
Sundays they are expected to avail themselves of the 


time given them to attend some place of public wor- }- 


ship. The pay they receive seems small; it is uot 
given as wages, but is allowed for the dress, text-books, 
and other personal expenses of the nurse. The educa- 
tion that the pupil receives is considered a full equiva- 
lent for the services she renders. 

The course of training consists, principally, (1) in 
the dressing of blisters, sores, and wounds; the ap- 
plication of fomentations, poultices, and cups and 
leeches ; (2) the proper use of certain surgical instru- 
ments; (3) the management of appliances for uterine 
complaints; (4) the best method of friction to the 
body and extremities; (5) the management of helpless 
patients; making beds, moving, changing, giving 
baths in bed; (6) bandaging, making bandages and 
rollers, lining of splints,;.(7) cooking delicacies for 
the sick ; warming and ventilating sick rooms. They 
are also taught how to make accurate observaticns of 
the patient, expectoration, pulse, skin, temperature of 
the body, etc., and to learn the management of con- 
valescents. The applicant, if found suitable, is re- 
ceived for a month on probation, during which time 
she is boarded and lodged at the expense of the school, 
but receives no other compensation. The hours of 
work for the day nurses are from 8a. mM. to8P.M, 
with an hour off for dinner, and some additional 
time for exercise and rest. They have one afternoon 
and half of Sunday for themselves, and a vacation of 
two weeks during each year. The hours for night 
duty are from 8 p. mM. to 8 A. M., but the pupil will have 
been three months in the institution before she will be 
compelléd to take part in this, the most arduous part 
of her duties. 

For the right kind of women it is easy to obtain 
entrance into these training schools, but few who 
apply are of the kind that is wanted. At one of the 
New York institutions last year there were fifty appli- 
cants. Out of this number thirteen were taken on 
trial; seven of the thirteen were accepted. Many of 
the rejected women were good in many ways, but 
they had not the requisite intelligence ; because it 
must be borne in mind, as I have intimated at the out- 
set, that the professional nurse is not a mere servant 
hired to wait on the invalid. She is to occupy a 
position of great responsibility, and she must have 
considerable executive ability, tact, and a sound judg- 
ment how to act in cases of sudden emergency, which 
judgment is to be based on the theoretical knowledge 
she has received at the school. She must not enter 
the profession from purely sentimental motives ; that 
is, solely with the idea of doing ‘‘mission” work 
among the poor. One superintendent told me that 
such women, for some reason or other, were the 
poorest nurses she ever had. Tbe pupil must enter 
the school with the idea of making nursing her pro- 
fession, and work hard to master all its details. She 
must have good nerves, and though at first, as in the 
case of many eminent physicians, she will turn her 
head away at some of the sights she will have to wit- 
ness, it will not be long before she can look at the 
most painful surgical operation with a feeling of calm, 
scientific interest. 

When the nurse graduates, and receives her diploma, 
she will find that her work in the outside world will 
not be so wearing as it has been in the hospital. In 
some of the schools they make a practice of sending 
out the nurses to private families before graduation, 
the institution receiving $16 a week for the nurse’s 
services. That is the way some of the schools are sup- 
ported. The wealthiest training-school in New York 
(that connected with the New York Hospital in Fif- 
teenth Street), does not pursue this course, but most of 
the other schools do. 

The regular pay of professional nurses for obstetrical 
cases is $25 per week and board; for all other cases 
#20 per week and board. Some graduates like a regu- 
lar position, and so become connected as superintend- 
ents of small hospitals, where the salary is about $500 
a year and board. The nurse’s earnings will not be less 
than this sum if she enters on general practice, say 
from $600 or $800 a year up to $1,000. The price 
charged for this kind of service shows that none but 
the wealthy can afford to employ the trained nurse. 
There are many patients who suffer from chronic com- 
plaints who need the kind offices of a nurse who 
can be a companion as well. Their friends or relatives 
do not wish to be tied @own by such exacting service, 
and willingly employ the professional at a liberal 





price to be relieved of such a care. The best physi- 
cians constantly demand such help. A lady connected 
in an official capacity with one of these institutions 
remarked that unless a woman was highly educated, 
and had a real genius for some of the few professions 
into which the sex can find entrance, she could not 
recommend her to any better occupation than profes- 
sional nursing. The older she gets the more valuable 
her services will become, and, if she is really compe- 
tent, she need never wait for employment. 








THE RIOTS IN INDIA. 
A MOSQUE DEMOLISHED. 
By tne Rev. I. Cnampertary, D.D. 


ETTERS have just reached me from America 
asking what are the real facts about the religious 
riots between the Hindoos and Mohammedans in the 
Mudras Presidency; and as many of the readers of The 
Christian Union besides my correspondents may like 
to know the facts and the bearings of the case, I pro- 
pose to give you as succinct an account as may be of 
the riots, their causes, and their probable conse- 
quences. 

It is necessary to call to mind a few well-known 
facts. Hindooism is not a missionary religion. They 
never proselytize. A man must be born a Brahmin. 
He cannot become one. A Sudra must be the son of a 
Sudra. No one else can be made one. Their doctrine 
is ‘‘ Hindooism for the Hindoos,” and for none others. 

Wheu the Mohammedans invaded and conquered 
India, converts were indeed made from among the Hin- 
doos by the sword, but so fewin number in Southern 
India as to be absorbed into the invading hordes with- 
out causing any approachable ethnological approxi- 
mation of the Mussulman masses to the Hindoos. There 
has been no mixture of the races since. The descend- 
ants of the invading Mussulmans constitute the Mussul- 
mans of to-day, so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned. The exceptions are just enough to prove 
the rule. They remain distinct, in language and phys- 
ical appearance as well as religion, from the Hindoos 
among whom they dwell. During the last century at 
least there has been no proselytizing. ‘‘ Your religion 
for you and ours for us” has been their attitude among 
the Hindoos. And they have lived, as a rule, very 
amicably together, the Mohammedans constituting 
about one tenth only of the population in most parts of 
Southern India. In almost every town you will see a 
mosque in one street and a Hindoo temple in another, 
or often in the same street, and they never, as a rule, 
think of interfering with or objecting to one another’s 
worship. In fact, I have repeatedly seen Hindoos join 
in the farcical processions of the Mohammedans in 
their great Mohurrum feast. 

There is an immemorial custom having the sanctity 
of law, and in fact recognized and acted upon as such 
by the English rulers in India, requiring any proces- 
sion with music parading the streets to cease their 
music whenever they pass a place of worship belong- 
ing to the adherents of another religion, in case wor- 
ship is being carried on at the time. 

We avail ourselves of this law, and insist upon its 
observance when heathen processions with tomtoms 
and music pass our churches during hours of worship, 
and thus secure quiet for our services. 

While as a rule the Hindoos and Mohammedans have 
lived together thus amicably in this Presidency, in 
certain places, from one cause and another, there has 
been some jealousy and animosity. Salem, a large 
town on the railway, just two hundred miles southwest 
from Madras, is one of them. For years there has been 
an unpleasant state of feeling between the Hindoos and 
Mohammedans there, which has now and then cropped 
out in a slight breach of the peace. 

Salem is not a compact city, but a collection of large 
villages or towns, with an open space of cultivated 
fields between. In these villages, or wards, the pro- 
portion of the Mohammedans to the Hindoos varies, 
there being few in some, and more in others. In the 
town as a whole they number ten per cent, or about 
8,000 in a population of 30,000. The Hindoos are 
wealthy, and there are large numbers of silk-weavers 
residing there. 5 

In 1874 the Mohammedans residing in Shivapet, one 
of the large villages or quarters of Salem, desired to 
erect a new mosque. They obtained a piece of ground 
on one of the main thoroughfares of the town, and 
began. It was a street on which was a large Hindoo 
Temple, and past it must proceed the Hindoo proces- 
sions on their feast days, and the funeral processions 
going out of the town to burn or bury their dead. 
The Hindoos protested against their building in that 
site, and appealed to the chief magistrate of the Dis- 
trict, an English civilian officer. Both parties pleaded 
their case. He decided that there was not sufficient 
cause for him to prohibit the building, reminding the 
Hindoos that they could use the street for processions 
just as before, only that on Fridays, if they passed by 
the mosque during the hours of worship, they would 





simply have to stop their music. The Hindoos were 
not satisfied, but the mosque was erected. The Hin- 
doos vowed vengeance. From that time to this 
there have been complaints and prosecutions, on the 
one side or the other, almost continually. In Decem- 
ber last Hindoo processions guarded by the police par- 
aded past the mosque, for several days in succession, 
with such accessories as to give great offense to the 
Mohammedans, and the Hindoos considered that they 
had gained a point, and were emboldened to further 
hostilities. On the 28th of July—Friday, the Moham- 
medan Sabbath—an attempt was made by the Hindoos 
to take a procession past the mosque without stopping 
the music. A very serious riot occurred, in which two 
men were killed anda hundred wounded. The police were 
unable to control the mob. Troops were summoned 
by telegraph from the great military station, Bangalore, 
150 miles away, and until they arrived on the following 
morning the mob held the city. 

With their arrival quiet was restored. A number of 
the leaders in the mob were arrested, and everything 
quieted down. In a fortnight the troops had all re- 
turned to Bangalore. The district magistrate had con- 
vened a large meeting of the chief Hindoo and Moham- 
medan inhabitants of Salem, to try to come to an un- 
derstanding. The Mohammedans sought peace; the 
Hindoos professed to, and proposed a compromise 
which promised to lead to a happy conclusion. This 
wasatrap. The magistrate was caught init. Think- 
ing everything was moving smoothly, he went to a dis- 
tant part of the district on the 13th of August. In the 
interests of peace the Mohammedan leading men vol- 
untarily agreed to give up their customary great pro- 
cession at the close of the Ramzan on the 16th. 

The ringleaders of the Hindoo malcontents were, 
however, using this lull, or had probably produced it, 
merely to complete their plans and preparations. 
Early on the morning of the 16th, bands of Hindoos be- 
gan to gather in other quarters of Salem simultanecous- 
ly, leaving Shivapet, the obnoxious quarter, alone quiet. 
And, strangely, all these mobs were found to be armed 
with clubs, and spears, and axes, and swords, and 
some with guns; and detachments began to come in 
from surrounding villages. 

It is now known that as soon as the troops had re- 
turneti to Bangalore, the leaders of the Hindoos, some 
of the chief men in the town, while professing, as at 
the Town Hall meeting, to be seeking peace, were in 
reality holding secret meetings and making all arrange- 
ments for a sudden attack upon the Mohammedans. 
The head men of each street had been directed, and 
had, as il appears, complied, to call during the evening 
of the 15th and summon the inhabitants of each 
house to furnish one man, armed with some kind of a 
weapon, to meet at the appointed rendezvouz at 8 a. M. 
of the next day; at which time simultaneous attacks 
were, as arranged, made on the unsuspecting Moham- 
medans in the different quarters of the town—all but 
Shivapet. The police, with the assistant magistrate and 
under European officers, tried in vain to stop the mob 
in their career of destruction and pillage. They could 
do nothing. Thousands of people were in arms in all 
directions. The houses of Mohammedans were looted 
and burned and the inhabitants stoned or beaten as 
they fied, and some were killed. The Mohammedans 
did not attempt to resist. They could not. Tody and 
arrack were freely distributed among the crowd. Their 
passions became more inflamed, if possible, and at 12 
o’clock, as previously arranged, a rush was made upon 
Shivapet and upon the obnoxious mosque. A supply 
of crowbars and pickaxes, which had been secretly 
gathered in the house of a Hindoo near the mosque the 
preceding night, was given to the mob. On they 
rushed, with clubs, and crowbars, and pickaxes, and 
torches in broad daylight, to the mosque. The super- 
intendent of police with his men ran to intercept them. 
They were rushed by the crowd into a corner, and 
though they fired upon the crowd they did not quail. 
A guard of armed men of the rioters were posted over 
the police in such numbers and backed by such a 
crowd that it were idle forthe police to resist, and 
there they were kept penned up for hours while the 
work of destruction went on. The mosque was fired 
and the roof burned, and the walls were with crowbar 
and pick deliberately leveled with the ground. 

Several witnesses testify that they saw two Moham- 
medan children thrown into the conflagration. Certain 
it is that two Mohammedan children have disappeared 
and no trace of them has been found. 

The town was in possession of the mob all night, 
and in the morning attacks were renewed until once 
more the troops appeared and quiet was restored. 
Official returns show that sixty-nine houses were 
wrecked and burned besides the mosque; nine men 
were killed, some hacked to pieces ; forty were wound- 
ed so that some have died since ; and two Mohammedan 
children were missing. 

The strangest things in connection with this riot are 
the secrecy with which all arrangements were made, 
the suddenness of the simultaneous attack in all partg 
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of the town, and the class of men chiefly engaged in 
it. Thus far there is no evidence nor suspicion that a 
single Brahmin had anything to do with the riot or 
with inciting it. It was all done by Sudras. The 
ringleaders were among the substantial and most re- 
spected men in the place ; some of them merchants of 
large wealth, some of them government officials who 
had everything to lose by their conduct. 

For weeks, though the town was garrisoned and 
pervaded by the military, though special detectives 
were sent and large rewards offered, though a large 
body—some hundreds—of special constabulary were 
enrolled, many of them Europeans, and quartered on 
the town, and a heavy house-tax or levy extorted from 
every house until the leaders should be given up or 
pointed out, no clue could be got. 

At last a slight clue was obtained. One after another 
was arrested on suspicion, and every one was aghast 
at the kind of men arrested. Some had fled to distant 
districts, but at length, besides some hundred partici- 
pants, fourteen leading men had been arrested as the 
arch conspirators. 

To secure absolute impartiality the case was taken 
from tbe hands of the judge of that district, and one 
of the most noted and able judges of the presidency 
was sent to try the case, the prisoners—men of 
wealth—had the best legal talent in the country at 
their command to defend them. Every quirk and 
quibble of the law was seized upon. The case has 
been watched with intense interest all over India. 
Saturday, two days ago, the verdict was made up 
and sentence pronounced. Twelve of the fourteen 
were convicted. No. 1, a wealthy merchant, was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, and the others to 
various terms from three to seven years, with heavy 
fines besides. 

India breathes freer to-day. A hundred more 
prisoners await their trial, but the ringleaders are con- 
victed and punished. The majesty of the law is main- 
tained. Religious fanaticism is taught that none of its 
votaries are too high to be clutched by the power of 
secular law, and punished for deeds of violence even 
in the sacred name of religion. 

There is one very singular circumstance in the case. 
One of the chief conspirators, as is proved, is a native 
surgeon in the employ of government on a good 
good salary, and is a Roman Catholic! Yet he was 
one of the leaders of this Hindooriot. It was explained 
in the evidence that there was a Roman Catholic 
church in Shivapet whose processions were wont to 
pass by this mosque, and their music, too, had to be 
stopped. Hence it was equally obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholics. Whether more of them joined in 
this dastardly deed is not yet shown. He was sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years. 

The effect of this riot, and the trial and punishment 
of the offenders, will, I think, on the whole be bene- 
ficial to the country. It will teach all classes to re- 
strain their religious frenzy, and to respect the religious 
convictions of their neighbors. This condign pun- 
ishment will tend to prevent outbreaks in other places 
where there is now irritation. Hindoos and Moham- 
medans are in other places liviog on terms of perfect 
friendship which this clashing in Salem has not in- 
terfered with. The Hindoos are taught that although 
they are in the vast majority, being ten to one of all 
other religions, they must respect the rights of those 
professing other faiths. Our Christian churches and 
schools are the safer. God brings good out of evil. 
MADANAPALLE, Madras, India, Oct. 25, 1882. 








THE DRIFT OF CERTAIN RECENT DIS- 
CUSSIONS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

i ie several weeks the Congregational ministers of 

Boston have in their regular Monday meeting 
been discussing the doctrinal status of their church 
and ministry, The question has assumed different 
forms. Professor Park professed to attempt its answer 
as it related to ‘‘ what doctrines shou!d be insisted on 
in candidates for installation.” President Bartlett and 
Dr. J. M. Whiton, of Newark, spoke upon the more 
general subject of the “limits of denominational 
fellowship.” Last Monday the Rev. E. 8. Awood, of 
Salem, and Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
addressed themselves to the inquiry, ‘‘ What consti- 
tutes ‘soundness’ in an orthodox minister?” But at 
the bottom the questions are all one; and, as they all 
relate to the present condition of the Congregational 
Church and ministry, so all have sprung from the 
current doctrinal restlessness. 

It is not, however, our purpose to present a synopsis 
or even a criticism of the views which have thus been 
made public. Already The Christian Union (November 
2) has given a resumé of Professor Park’s opinions. (ur 
aim is to offer a word concerning the reception which 
those various utterances have received, and concern- 
ing the movemert to which they relate. 

As was perhaps to be expected, the sympathy toward 





the conservative view of these critical questions has 
been the warmer and the more outspoken. With the 
exception of Dr. Whiton, the general view taken by 
the speakers has been conservative. President Bart- 
lett’s position was quite as orthodox as Professor 
Park’s ; and Mr. Thwing, though a young man of a class” 
who might be supposed to be rather liberal, argued 
strongly for the continuance of the prevailing inter pre- 
tation of orthodoxy. And yet it has been made plain 
that there exists a ‘‘ respectable minority” who hold a 
somewhat different opinion. Aliusions to the prog- 
ress of Christian doctrine, to the development of 
theology, to the necessity of advance along the line of 
thought as well as of action, to the oft-quoted remark 
of Robinson concerning the new light which is to 
break forth from God’s word, have been received with 
marks of favor. The incisiveness, the vivacity, the 
wisdom of Dr. Whiton’s paper commanded universal 
admiration; and the arguments which he offered for 
tearing down the denominational fences, and making 
fellowship depend chiefly if not solely upon Christian 
character, also found an echo in many hearts. A jour- 
nal, distinguished for its liberality, has lately ventured 
the opinion that no more than one minister in ten 
sympathizes with this new movement; but it would 
seem that the proportion is considerably larger. The 
evidence brought forward by these discussions would 
indicate that at least one clergyman in every five, 
resident in Boston and the suburban towns, is in favor 
of the ‘“‘new departure.” 


One peculiarity of this condition of affairs deserves | 


special notice. It is the fact that the liberal tendency 
isstronger among the older, and the conservative tend- 
ency stronger among the younger ministers. It is 
easy to count up a half dozen orthodox clergymen, 
sittiug in high places in the church, who are among 
the most radical in their views of these current ques- 
tions. Young clergymen also radical are, of course, 
to be found. Buta larger proportion of them than of 
their seniors are Opposed to innovation in doctrine and 
practice. One reason of this rather anomalous condi- 
tion lies in the fact that more, relatively, of the younger 
than of the older ministers have been trained under 
Professor Park, and therefore accept his principles and 
theological beliefs. 

These discussions have made more evident the iiteg- 
rity of the Congregational body. They have helped to 
dissipate fears of adivision. They have, on the whole, 
rather allayed than intensified opposition and strife. 
They have served to show that, like the Preshyterian 
Church, the Congregational has room for new-school 
as well as for old-school men; and, even more, that it 
has room for those who are the new school of the new 
school; but no division is at present imminent. The 
Andover appointments, so far as the doctrinal tenden- 
cies of the new professors are known, indicate conserv- 
ative teaching in what has usually been regerded as 
orthodoxy’s stronghold. What the final result of the 
present restlessness may be it would be as useless as it 
is impossible to prophesy. The Unitarian movement 
existed forty years before it led to open rupture. But 
it is to be hoped that no tendency is at present work- 
ing in the Congregational church which will result in 
schism. 
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A SONG FOR MIDDLE AGE. 
By Liture E. Barr. 


| AM just a little weary to night, 
Sitting alone in waning light, 
Alone in the silent room ; 
And my eyes are full of unshed tears 
For the hopes and dreams of sweet, dead years, 
Years lost in a tender gloom. 


Oh to think how my memory strays 

Back, and back to the beautiful days, ° 
The days when I was young ; 

When Hope I were never apart, 

When love made melody in my heart, 
And melody on my tongue! 


Never again shall I dream such dreams; 

See such meadows, and woods and streams, 
Or carry a heart so glad. 

I have crossed the hill at the turn of life ; 

I have borne the burden and heat of strife ; 
I'm tired, and a little sad. 


I know that my hair is turning gray, 
I feel I am growing old to-day, 
And my heart sinks wearily : 
When the sweetest roe of life is dead, 
When song is over, and beauty fied, 
Ab! what has life left for me? 








Hush! There are footsteps upon the stair ; 
Hush! There are sounds on the soft etill air, 
And [ forget to complain. 
My sons and daughters are in the room, 
And gone is the soft regretful gloom; 
I am glad and young again. 


Polly, and Kitty, and Jack, and Chris— 
All of them wanting a mother’s kias, 
All tenderly full of fears ; 
Then quite forgotten were youthful joys, 
T was well content with my girls and boys, 
Content with my fifty years. 








LIZZIE PURCELL’S EXPERIENCE. 
By Mrs. C. F. Wi_prr. 
; ( H, yes, marm, we’ve been here along time— 
nearly twenty years. Leastways, pa and ma 
have. I was born here on this place. 

‘*No, marm, not in this house, but down there in 
the corn-crib. You see, that was the first house that 
pa built, and me, and Dan, and George, was all borned 
there. Pa and ma come out here in a schooner—a 
prairie schooner, marm—when Sam was a little fellow. 
I’ve heard’em tell it over lots and lots of times. ’Pears 
like as though I'd been there and seen it all. I had a 
sister Manda. She was born just before they reached 
here—down back in Leavenworth. She was a good 
girl. Manda was always a good girl, and she was al- 
ways so happy! Didn’t make no difference what 
’twas, she’d be happy over anything. I’ve seen her 
that pleased to find a pretty flower that she’d kiss it, 
or take it to bed with her—nothing but a weed! 

‘* She thought we’d such a pretty place here, and the 
timber down there on the creek she thought was the 
prettiest place in all the world. If we could ever get 
a day ail to ourselves, she’d coax me off down there on 
the banks of the Wild Cat, and she’d be so happy pick- 
ing up pretty stones—stones with little shells growin’ 
in’em. And there is moss down there that turns to 
stone; and the prettiest little spring comes right out 
from under a tree and the water runs all over the moss, 
and some looks so green and fresh, and some so gray, 
and hard, and old. ’Tisa handsome place down there, 
and no wonder Manda liked it. It’s just like a picture : 
And for that matter, I've seen enough sight of pictures 
not near so handsome. The trees grow away up, and 
some lean over on the others, loving-like, and the 
vines run and race up ’em and fling themselves off in 
a careless sort of a way. And the bank of the river 
goes right up on one side, and at the top, just like a 
fringe, the posies, blue and red and yellow and purple, 
hang over to see themselves in the water away 
down below’em. And you can see’em inthe water. 
And the sky is there too; only a little bit of a sky in 
the water and only a little bit of a sky away up above, 
‘cause the trees shut you in so close. And nobody 
ever went there but the birds, and the flowers, and J, 
and Manda. 

‘* Manda never had anybody but me to talk to, but 
she talked just as sweet as where it says in the Bible, 
‘The Lord leads us along in green pastures, and by 
the quiet rivers.’ I disremember just how it goes, but 
it is soft and sweet-like. 

‘*Manda was such a good girl. I never could be 
like her. Ma says that some folks is born pious, and 
Ireckon it’s so; anyway, I wasn’t one of ’em, and 
I never used to set a great store by good folks. I 
used to tell Manda that ’twouldn’t be what I'd like if I 
got into heaven, for I didn’t want to be singing and 
praising allthe time. Then, if I'd got to make my- 
self uncomfortable so’s to make others happy all along 
on the road there, I reckoned I never should go; for 
it never come natural to me to give the little smiles 
and the little sorts o’ helps that somehow made up 
Manda’s life. 

‘‘When I used to get hungry-like for folks to love 
me as they did her, and felt bad ’cause I couldn’t be 
good like she was, she’d say that I was waiting for a 
judgment before I'd try and serve the Lord; that I 
was reckoning to serve myself as long as I could before 
I turned over a new leaf. She said I was waiting till 
the day before I died, to begina new life; and seein’ 
as how I didn’t know when I was goin’ to die she 
didu’t think I was as forehanded in this as I was about 
my other work, 

‘*T was always grumbling about our home out here 
on the prairie. We didn’t never go to town only 
when we had to get something the men folks couldn't 
pick out, and when I’d go I'd see the town girls so 
smiling and happy, always in their best clothes, and 
I'd hear the piano or the organ, and see the lace cur- 
tains a-hanging at the windows, and every time I’d 
think of them and then look round here ’twould make 
me so downhearted. It seemed as though we were of 
no account, we were so homely and poor, and the Lord 
himself had forgot that we lived out here. 

‘* Manda said that I never took my blessings as they 
come along, but let ’em lay tiil they got mouldy and 
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then called em trials. She said that the Lord made my 
face, and if I was chipper and happy it would be a sort 
of sightly face ; and he put us here, and he knew enough 
sight better ’n we did where was the best place for us. 

‘* One summer a whole family—cousins of pa’s- that 
had a girl in consumption—come out here from Bos- 
ton and stayed ever so long. You ought to have seen 
how pretty them girls were; and you ought to have 
seen the pretty clothes they had. Why! they even 
bad lace on their nightgowns! And mine ate made 
out of flour-sacks, and it takes so long for the brand to 
wash out, and then the cloth ain’t all alike. And it was 
just so with everything. They wore such soft, white 
dresses every day, and they had such gentle ways 
with ’em. Their brothers took off their hats when 
they come into the house, and spoke so respectful-like 
to paand ma. And they had books and books; and 
papers, and magazines, and all such things, and they 
used to read in the morning! I had never read any- 
thing before they came except some in a ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ ma had when she was a girl. 

‘*Ma was raised in Tennessee and lived on a big 
plantation; she married pa and went to Indiany 
when she wa’n’t more’n seventeen; and pa, he was 
born in Maine, and lived all along in York State, and 
Ohio, and Indiany, and never really settled down till 
he took up this section here, and sence we’ve been 
here we hain’t bought books and papers till lately. 

‘Yes, marm; I’ve been to school some. You see 
i’s more’n two miles, and we couldn’t go when it 
stormed ; then when the corn had to be shucked we 
couldnu’t go, and mostly stayed at home in plantin’ 
time. I’m ’most seventeen, and I don’t ’spose I ever 
went a whole term st one time in my life. Manda 
used to go more. She liked it. But I was always 
ashamed because I did not know more and had to be 
in classes with the little ones; sol used to stay at 
home and ma was glad to have me, for I’m right handy 
in the house. Pa used to scold, and say that I’d never 
know anything, but that didn’t make much differ- 
ence. 

‘*Manda took to her books, and used to borrow 
every book in the neighbornood for miles around ; and 
when she hadn’t any other book she’d read in her Bible. 
And for that matter she was always readin’ init. I’ve 
seen her set there on that log under the button-wood 
tree, the west side o’ the house, and read a little from 
her Bible, and then watch the sky, aud then follow 
the clouds around until the sun woud drop down 
over the bluffs there. Then she would fold her hands 
over her book and watch the clouds, all purple and 
pink, and I’ve seen the tears come. If I said anything 
she’d talk so sweet. Howl did love Manda. I re- 
member one evening she talked about the gates of 
pearl. She said, ‘Lizzie, you know pearls can’t be made 
without pain and suffering ; that’s what made them. 
And we can enter in through the gates of pearl. One 
solid pearl! Oh, what suffering! But, Lizzie, we can 
enterin!’ 

‘“‘I never quite understood her. But she was so 
pure and so gentle that she always made me feel calm 
like. 

‘*Sometimes when she set there, talkin’, I’d feel as 
though "twa’n’t Manda, but some one that didn’t belong 
here, and I'd ache nght here in my heart, and Icouldn’t 
think of nothin’ only the wind sobbing in the pines. 

‘*T never wondered that Manda liked to watch our 
sunsets, we have such prettty ones. If you stay here long 
you'll get fond of them. The sun goes down right be- 
tween them two high bluffs where the river runs be- 
tween, and when the sun sinks the trees in the bot- 
tom seem all afire one minute, and the next they. are 
sober-like, then gloomy, then dark. And all the bluffs 
turn browner and the clouds seem to pile up on ’em 
to rest a bit. The clouds are such pretty colors. The 
purple ones, like kings’ robes, all trimmed with gold 
and white; and the pink ones are as pretty as the 
coral breast-pins pa’s cousins bought in Italy. And 
all the clouds seem to follow the sun, and as it grows 
darker they take off their bright clothes and cuddle 
down to the bluffs and peep over each other till at last 
you can’t tell the bluffs from the clouds. But after 
awhile someone seems to lift ’em, all of a sudden, clear 
eut of sight, and then there is one bright star, just a 
twinklin’, and looking right down, to tell us the night 
has really come. , 

‘*Yes, marm ; I know this is a handsome place, and 
I feel lots different about living here from what I used 
to. Since Manda died I’ve tried to think more about 
other folks’ comfort, though I never succeeded very 
well till after the cyclone last year. Since then [ 
reckon I have done some better. 

‘*No, marm, I can’t tell you about her sickness and 
death. It’s only about two years ago, and I can’t, 
marm. She used to be all I had, and you'll excuse 
me, marm, but f can’t. 

‘“‘The cyelone? Yes, marm. It was the next June 
after Manda went away. I was a-setting here one 
afternoon watchin’ the clouds, and a-wishing and 
a-wonderin’ about Manda, when I noticed off there, 





south of where the sun sets, that the clouds was 
a-coming up like race-horses and as dark as the log I 
was settin’ on. I thought there was going to be a 
thunder-shower, and I'd run in and shut all the win- 
dows. All day long the air had been just as "tis from 
the stove oven when we have an ironing fire. I reck- 
oned it would be aheavy shower, but I wondered why 
I didn’t see no lightnin’. I run for the back door. 
Every one of the folks had gone to town but me and 
General there—that Newfoundland dog; General 
Grant. No, General, lay down ; be quiet. I'd just got 
in the back room, and was shuttin’ the west window, 
when | noticed that the clouds seemed to drop to the 
earth and look like the big funnel in the elevator over 
totown. Then I heard a roar and a tremblin’ that 
seemed as though the Judgment Day had come, and 
the trumpet was soundin’, and the earth and sky 
meeting in one, and Time and Death fightin’ with 
Eternity for the uppermost place. The crash came 
nearer and then I didn’t know nothing. 

‘*When I come to, everything was dark ’round me, 
and I wanted to move but I couldn’t raise my head an 
inch, and my right hand was under me. I couldn't 
move my feet, but my left hand I could move a little. 
I moved that round and touched something warm. 
After a little I found out it was the stove. I tried to 
think if there was any fire in it, for I knowed the 
cyclone had taken the house and moved it off and 
smashed everything upon me. [I tried to find out if 
the stove was right side up, but I couldn’t do that. I 
lay there pretty anxious, I tell you. They say that 
drownin’ folks see all their lives in a flash of time. I 
reckon they do, for my life was just like a lot o’ pict- 
ures hitched together and come up quick before me.” 

‘*All the lovin’ care that Manda used to give me 
when I was a teenty totty girl, and all my selfish ways 
with her. All the days at school when I wouldn’t 
study, but fooled away the time doing what I hadn’t 
ought to. All the hard things I'd said to the boys, and 
the sassy ways I’d had with pa and ma. But worst of 
all—and so many of ’em, and thicker and faster, just as 
the chickens come when I call ’em for dough—of how 
I'd blamed the Lord for shuttin’ me off so and not 
letting me have everything I wanted. I seed, as plain 
as daylight, how I'd taken real comfort in grumbling 
about the Lord. Oh, marm! how Id spiled every- 
body’s comfort, and my own, too. How cross-like I’d 
always been when I ought, with my good health, and 
good home, and good pa and ma, to have been a real 
sunshine in the house. Why, marm! I felt as though 
I'd been a sort o’ cyclone all my life; I'd missed de- 
stroying anything, but kept ’em all uncomfortable, 
looking at the prospect and dreading its hittin’.” 

‘And here I was, anc if there was any fire in that 
stove I should be burned to death. If there wasn’t, 
who knew where I was? I'd got to die, anyhow, and 
what was I goin’ to say to the Lord when I come up 
before him? When he asked me what sort of a girl 
I'd been, and if it had paid to put me here, what was 
I going to say? I never felt so mean in my life. I 
didn’t want to see him, and I knew that he never 
wanted them that didn’t want him. What was I to 
do? Oh, marm! I wished then that I didn’t believe in 
anything. But if there was a heaven, and I didn’t get 
in, where was I goin’? And if there was a heaven I 
was ashamed to go there. I shouldn’t know the ways 
of the folks there, and I didn’t know nobody there 
only Manda. Oh, how I did wish that I’d been a better 
girl. How sorry I felt because I'd always been so 
selfish and grumbly. I wished with all my heart that 
I could be good just as Manda wanted to have me, 
takin’ real comfort in putting myself out to make other 
folks happy. And then I remembered what Manda 
said one day when she set on the log, just as I’d been 
doin’ before the cyclone come. 

‘** He loves us 80. *‘So.” Why, Lizzie, they couldn’t 
find any word that could tell how much. So they left 
it for us all to measure the biggest measure we could 
for ourselves. He loves us ‘‘so.” He loves us all the 
time, and everybody that will let him he loves 
just so.’ 

‘¢ And then I felt so ashamed to think that I'd never 
let ‘him, just because I felt contrary-like. And oh, 
marm, I prayed. I never prayed before. But there in 
the darkness and in the crash I found God. I'd had 
all the world to look for him in, but I’d never looked. 
Here, in a little dark place under the timber, where I 
couldn’t move my head to look for him, he came 
*cause I wanted him. Isn’t he good? 

‘*Tt seemed as though I’d laid there all night when I 
smelt fire, and I knew, oh, I knew what that meant. 
I shut my eyes and I was so glad that I’d found him. 

‘‘Just then I heard General bark, and I spoke. I 
wasn’t afraid to go to Manda, but I wanted to stay and 
make pa and ma comfortable as many years as I’d 
made ’em uncomfortable. Ob, how General did bark 
when I spoke; and he began to scratch and tear at 
the boards over me. 

“*T said, ‘Come, old fellow, help me out; I can’t 
move.’ He knows more’n lots of people, and he did 





pull off the boards till Icould touch his nose with that 
left hand. I don’t know how, but we got the boards 
up that held me so tight on my right arm, and at last 
I crawled out. 

‘*The fire I smelled must have been Higinbotham’s 
old house down in the ravine, for that burned down 
that night. 

**When I got out I couldn’t see my hand before me, 
it was so dark. You never saw anything like it. The 
darkness seemed to rest right on you, it was so heavy. 
And me and the dog was all alone. 1 heard a wolf 
how] down in the ravine, but I didn’t feel afraid. 

‘** *Ts the house all to pieces, General?’ I asked the 
dog, and he whined so doleful I wanted to put my 
hands over my ears. 

“I didn’t dare move for fear of falling into the 
cellar, or well, or some hole. I didn’t know how far 
I'd been carried, or where I was. I put my hand on 
the dog and set.down ona board. It wasn’t long be- 
fore it began to rain. I pulled two cr three boards 
from the pile and made ’em iu a sort of tent over us, 
and we curled up under ’em. Oh, how it poured 
down. But I was real happy. 

“The folks sometimes stayed in town all night at 
Squire Lee’s, so I hadn’t really expected ’em before 
morning. But after awhile I heard the sound of 
horses’ feet and seed the flash of lanterns, and there 
was pa andthe boys. They see the direction of the 
cyclone, and had feared it would come near, so started 
right out for home. When pa come up he took me in 
his arms and kissed me. I never knew him to kiss me 
before. I cried, for I was so glad that he loved me. 

“Pa went to look and see if the house was all to 
pieces, and it was only the lean-to, made of boards, 
where the cook-stove was in suinmer, that had blowed 
down and had been carried over there this side the 
new barn: This stone part of the house was all right, 
except the chimneys gone, and some racked. We came 
up here, got dry clothes on, and made ourselves com- 
fortable till mornin’. 

‘** As soon as it was light we went out to see what 
damage was done and what we'd got left. We found 
the roof of the new barn over there on the bluffs, the 
other side of the ravine. The corn and wheat fields 
above the house was all as bare as the prairie, only 
rough-like. That stump of a walnut tree is all that 
was left of a great large tree. The great cotton-wood 
trees were twisted off, and the hickory and oak trees 
were snapped off just as though they’d been pipe- 
stems. Stones was taken out of the bluffs and brought 
clear over here, and pushed a foot into the ground. 
All the stock that was up in the path of the cyclone 
was gone, and people over towards town seed cattle up 
in the air. Poor critters! The crops down below the 
house wasn’t entifely destroyed, and the old log- 
house stood. 

‘Pa said that he didn’t mind his loss of stock and 
crops as long as I was spared. I didn’t know he loved 
me so much. And I am trying to be more like 
Manda, and like Him Manda tried to be like, and I’m 
real happy all day long. It’s lots of comfort making 
folks feel as though they couldn’t get alongwithout me. 

“No, marm; how can I dread ’em as most people 
do? I knowcyclones are awful, but, don’t you see, my 
experience was so strange-like, and { found so much in 
that one to make me happy, how can I dread ’em ?” 








THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE. 
By Mary PArME.Lze. 


HEN Herbert Spencer in after-dinner speeches 
discusses upon social problems, his words are 
gathered up and treasured like golden ingots; and as 
the astronomer can foretell future combinations and 
positions of heavenly bodies, so his knowledge of the 
forces which move society gives something like pro- 
phetic value to his words. Hence Americans were 
deeply impressed with his prediction that our conti- 
nent would be the home of the highest type of man the 
world has yet seen; and now his later utterances,after 
the dinner given him at Delmonico’s, seem pregnant 
with possible meanings. He looks forward toa time 
when the objects upon which are expended the abun- 
dant energies of this world to-day shall be attained. 
Nature and her laws will have been made to subserve 
our uses, by the compelling hand of man, and then 
we shall have time to dive. This present toil, which is 
sO engrossing, is a means which men have mistaken 
for an end ; it is, in fact, only the hewing and polish- 
ing which is necessary to get the world in order asa 
theater for higher pursuits. 
* Now, it is evident that in this preparatory work 
woman has little share. It is easy to see, indeed im- 
possible not to see, that in the activities of to-day she 
has only a very subordinate part to fill; and were she 
from this time forth to be shut in from the outer 
world, bridges would still be built, mountains and 
rivers be tunneled, railway trains go rushing across 
continents, steamers plow through the seas, commerce 
with all its vast interests be carried on, laws made and 
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administered, and alas, it must be added, music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, in their highest form, be created, 
and the best books written. That these would lose 
most valuable criticism, that all this work would miss 
its lrighest inspiration, is certainly true; but we may as 
well admit a fact which history and observation alike 
teach us; namely, that women can only claim an in- 
direct influence upon the world’s development. 

However, Mr. Spencer’s words open up a possible 
future for those impatient spirits that chafe at not having 
a share in the serious business of life. He intimates that 
this rough work is only preliminary to living in a com- 
plete sense. Now it may be that, in that period of the 
world’s maturity to which he alludes, these bridge- 
builders, these law-makers, these superior beings who 
carve up continents and put all nature in harness for 
their use, may find their occupation gone, and have to 
sit with folded hands while women engage in activities 
for which their grosser natures unfit them. There would 
be perfect justice in this, poetic and historic, and na- 
ture is, above all things, just. 

However, much women in comventions or as individ- 
uals may protest or declaim, the fact remains that in 
the world, as now constituted, the masculine element 
is the dominant one. All of John Stuart Mill’s elo- 
quence has failed to explain why, in the great Roll of 
Honor, the names of women can almost be counted 
upon one’s fingers—in administration a few, in litera- 
ture a few more, in science still fewer, and in the cre- 
ative arts none. It is in vain that political or social dis- 
abilities have been urged as an explanation for such a 
record; for who believes that Michel Angelo, or Dante, 
or Beethoven, or Shakespeare, could have been sup- 
pressed by mere disadvantages of position? Or who 
ever asserts that women in this nineteenth century 
have less opportunity to achieve than the men who, in 
medieval darkness and under the shadow of nameless 
cruelties and oppressions, have inscribed their names 
in blazing characters all over the world’s history? 
There must be some inherent unfitness for the work ; 
and, believing as we still do in the mysterious perfec- 
tion of that last and best part of creation, we can 
only look forward to a perfected world in which she 
will at last be supreme. 








CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM—MUSLIN CURTAINS AND 
TABLE LINEN. 

By Margaret Macrizop Brown. 
¥. 

HERE are three ways of dressing muslin curtains. 

The first way is, to starch them in hot starch and 

pin them out full size on the floor; but this is rather 

objectionable, as it leaves so many ugly points on the 

edges of the curtain. We tried the second way, and 

that was, to bring a single curtain, which had been 
previously starched in hot starch, and dried at home. 

On beginning our lesson, we found our basins with 
the original starch lying in a cake at the bottom; this 
we mixed up as before, but making ita little thinner 
than what was required for single starching. We then 
dippel in our curtain and wet it thoroughly in the 
starch; then passed it through the wringer. But 
instead of dry-rubbing it after, we were shown how 
to catch one end in the left hand, and the other in the 
right, and clap the curtain all over in that way; then 
to fold it in a cloth and slap it again on the table. 

Two pupils worked at each curtain, as it took up 
so much space; they stood at opposite sides of the 
table, and ironed the curtain as it lay lengthwise be- 
tween them. As soon as one part was finished it was 
rolled up loosely, but evenly, to make room for the 
rest; and when the whole curtain was done, quite 
smooth and straight, it was placed on a roller before 
the fire to stiffen. This mode of dressing curtains— 
double-starching—will prevent them from becoming 
limp in damp weather, and will also keep the dirt from 
sinking into the fabric. ; 

The third mode is just the same as the second; but 
instead of ironing the curtains they are fastened into 
a frame (which can expanded according to the size of 
the curtain), and kept in place by a multitude of tiny 
books. Quite a number of curtains may be so finished 
at one time, provided they are all of one size. 

‘Now, ladies,” said Mrs. Warrender, ‘‘ we will show 
you how to stiffen table-linen, and for that purpose we 
will take a few dinner napkins. Here are some al- 
ready dry, but you must suppose they have just been 
washed, so we shall prepare tnem. Into this tub of 
water we pour a few drops of blue made according to 
the receipt I gave you before; we then mix in a basin, 
with cold water, a large handful of starch, and add 
that also to thetub. And, after mixing all thoroughly, 
we put inthe table-linen and rinse it carefully, and 
then wring it out. Mangle it as damp as you can, 
then hang it before a good fire until almost dry. Last- 
ly, iron it over with a very hot iron quickly, and your 
table-linen looks like new.” 

At this point one of the pupils asked whether 





pocket-handkerchiefs ought to be ironed singly or fold- 
ed, and Mrs. Warrender said she considered herself 
very well off indeed when she could get her handker- 
chiefs ironed ‘‘ in the fold ;” generally they were fold- 
ed in four and then ironed. The expression on that 
pupil’s face was funny while she reflected on her 
teacher’s want of self interest. In future, when we 
may have to mention her, it-will be by the name of 
‘* Wipes.” 

‘**And now for these troublesome cuffs, that have 
been lying away for a lesson or two. Here is a re- 
versible cuff, for instance, with a band across the 
middle, and both upper and lower parts standing out 
from it in rather a fan shape. You see what I mean? 
When I place it on the table it will not lie flat; one 
side does, but the other wrinkles; so we smooth out 
the top piece of the cuff and the whole of the band, 


and we iron them together as one piece, turning right. 


and wrong side time about (as we did the collars) till 
they are perfectly ironed. Then we hold this ironed 
part in the left hand, laying the unfinished part on the 
table, and we make that also as smooth as possible ; 
then we must iron it, but do not attempt to turn it at all. 
All the ironing that part is to get must be only on the 
right side, like the breast of a shirt, else we shall 
never be able to make it look nice. Now, when the cuff 
is all well ironed, we must raise the nose or point of the 
iron well off the table; and with the blunt end only 
rub it quickly over the long edge of the cuff, following 
the movement by rolling over the cuff after the iron 
with the left hand. This gives the cuff that rounded 
appearance that new-bought ones always have; but it 
requires a little practice before you get into the way of 
it.” 

So far all bad gone smoothly, but when I went to 
get an iron for my cuffs, the only two quite hot ones re- 
maining were in a most shameful condition. Some 
person had been at them before I was, and in cleaning 
the one had set the wax on fire, and instead of finigh- 
ing the cleaning had wickedly set it back by the fire. 
The other iron had been well rubbed, but the opera- 
tion had been performed on a knot in the wooded 
floor, and rosin is not good for people’s tempers any 
more than it is for their irons. And no wonder, with 
such a beginning, that the cuffs of one pupil were not 
up to the mark that day. 

But it is surprising what an amount of consolation 
some people find in seeing sin give a ‘‘ back-handed 
knock” to the sinner, and we were much comforted 
thereby at our next lesson. 


Our Young Folks. 


LORRAINE AND THE LYNX. 
By H. W. M. 


JNO begin with, Lorraine was a baby, and the Lynx 

was nothing but a skin. It had been dead I 
don’t know how many years, and scmebody had dried 
it and put it on a handsome red cloth, with a yellow 
border, and so it had become arug. When Lorraine 
first saw it, with its great eyes wide open, and its red 
mouth with two rows of teeth, she was very much 
afraid; but after a time she loved nothing better 
than to sit upon the soft fur as it lay spread out 
on the floor, and to poke her fingers into its ears and 
mouth after the manner of babies. One day in No. 
vember, when Lorraine had been born exactly one 
year, she sat on the Lynx skin and, after looking at it 
a long time with her blue eyes, said to herself—for she 
couldn’t talk to anybody else— 

‘* What a stupid animal this is. I’ve known him ever 
since I was a very little baby, and I’ve sat on hia back 
ever so many times, and he has never movedonce! Why 
doesn’t he go around like the dog in the next yard, or 
like those cats I saw in the barn? Ob, you sleepy old 
animal!” and she pulled the fur as hard as she could 
with both hands. 

Wow an animal doesn’t like to be called names any 
more than you or I do, and when the Lynx heard all 
this he was very angry ; it seemed to him hard enough 
to be nothing but a skin without being told of it. 
But the Lynx really loved Lorraine, and if you had 
ever seen her sitting on him you would have known 
just why he loved her. She had the bluest eyes and 
the sweetest little face in the world, and when she 
laughed aloud, as she sometimes did, and dug her 
little hands into his fur, the Lynx felt that it was a 
privilege to be a skin after all. Oa this particularday, 
however, he made up his mind to show Lorraine that 
he could move if he wanted to. 

You probably never saw a rug get up and walk off, 
so I will tell you how it was done. After Lorraine had 
called the Lynx a stupid animal she was astonished to 
feel something stir under her. Suddenly the skin began 
to fill out, and it went on filling out until it stood up 
on its paws just like any live animal. Then it turned 
round to look at itself, and see that no pieces of red or 
yellow cloth were sticking out, and when it had satis- 














fied itself that it really was a well made anima), with- 
out saying # word it walked down stairs and out into 
the front yard. Lorraine was rather frightened at first, 
but she held on tight, and when she found they were 
really going she thought it was great fun. 

The Lynx went straight into the woods. He knew 
all the animals, so he wasn’t afraid to take Lorraine 
there, as her mother would have been. When the Lynx 
came into the woods with Lorraine on his back the 
birds a:.d animals were very much astonished. Some 
of them had never seen a baby before. There was a 
family of red squirrels who were out getting their din- 
ner, and when they saw this wonderful sight they ran 
to their mother, and with their bushy tails up in the 
air they all chattered away at once and wanted to 
know what it meant. They talked so fast and moved 
so quickly that Lorraine pearly fell off the Lynx’s 
back trying to get hold of them, but the Lynx wouldn’t 
take any notice of such a little animal as a squirrel, 80 
she had to let them go. After a while they met a Fox, 
who was running very fast, as if somebody were chas- 
ing him. When he saw the. Lynx he stopped and 
looked very scared. 

“Oh,” said the Lynx, ‘‘you’re at it again, are you? 
Where’s the Forester ?” 

The Forester was the man who had charge of the 
woods. 

‘*How should I know?’ 
iaven’t seen him to-day.” 

‘*That’s just like you,” said the Lynx; ‘‘ there never 
was an honest Fox, or one that could answer a ques- 
tion the first time. Now will you tell me where the 
Forester is?” and the Lynx spoke with a very stern 
voice. 

‘* Well, then,” whimpered the Fox—for he had been 
stealing and dida’t want the Forester to knuw it— 
‘* he’s under the Big Oak.” 

“So I thought,” said the Lynx, and walked on. 
After a while the trees began to be more scattered, 
and at last they came to the Big Oak. It stood on a 
little knoll all by itself, and it s:emed to fill the whole 
sky when Lorraine looked up at it. It was so old that 
it couldn’t remember when it began to grow, and there 
wasn’t an animal in all the woods who could recall the 
time when it seemed any younger. It was a very kind- 
hearted tree, and gave shelter to everything that came 
under it; but sometimes the winds tried to throw it 
down, and then it got into a dreadful rage, and tossed 
its branches and roared like the sea. To-day it was 
full of all kinds of birds, flying in and out among its 
thick leaves. 

At the foot of the tree was the Forester. He was 
dressed in green, and looked very old when you first 
saw him, but the longer you looked at him the younger 
he seemed to get. He was sitting down when the 
Lynx came up, and there was a Wolf on one side of 
him and a Bear on the other, and he was playing with 
them, and on his shoulder a little bird was hopping 
about. When he saw Lorraine he got up at once, and 
with a very sweet smile took her in his arms and sat 
down again. Lorraine wasn’t the least afraid. She 
even began to poke her fingers into the Wolf's ears and 
eyes as ifshe had known him all her life. This made the 
Bear jealous, and he growled once or twice, but when 
the Forester turned and looked at him he was quiet in 
a minute. Then the Forester kissed Lorraine and said, 

‘*When I get through my business we’ll have the 
jolliest time togethe:.” 

There seemed to be an immense amount of 
business, for after she had been there a little while 
Lorraine saw that he had charge of all the ani- 
mals and birds. If there were any quarrels he 
had to settle them, and there were a great many, you 
may besure. Animals that had been fighting came to 
the Forester, and each one told his story and the For- 
ester decided between them. And he told them what to 
do. He was continually sending them off on errands. 
The greatest trouble was with the birds. They seemed 
to be in endless difficulties about their houses and 
there was no end to fighting on that account. But 
after a while the business was all attended to and 
there was peace among all the aniiaals, and the For- 
ester turned round to the baby, 

** Now, let’s have some fun,” said he; and to her 
great surprise he began to grow small, an kept on 
growing smaller and smaller until he was only a 
little child. Then he made noises ‘like the birds, 
and suddenly the birds flew in from every direction, 
and such a merry frolic as they had nobody ever saw 
before. They made believe that the baby aed the For- 
ester were the Babes-in-the-Woods, and they covered 
them all over with leaves, and sang a funny little song 
about them, and they played a great many queer games, 
until the Forester turned to a very wise old Blackbird, 
who was walking about in a solemn way, and Said : 

“She doesn’t belong here: where do you suppose 
she does belong ?” “ 

“That’s just what I've been thinking about,” said 
the Blackbird very gravely, ‘and I can’t make up my 
mind; but I’m sure that the Flowers would know.” 
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answered the Fox. ‘I 
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‘© Take her to the Flowers, then,” said the Forester. 
and he grew very old again. 

Then straightway all the birds flew off, and after a 
time they came back again, each with something in 
his mouth, and they set to work with much chattering 
and built a big nest, and made it very strong on the 
vutside and very soft on the inside; and when it was 
finished the Forester kissed the baby and put her in 
the nest. All this while the Lynx was asleep under the 
tree. 

Then the biggest birds gathered round the nest and 
caught hold of 1t with their bills, and away they went 
through the air. I don’t know how far they carrried 
the nest, but after they ha’? been flying a long time 
they suddenly set it down in the branch of an old, old 
tree, and flew away. Lorraine could just see over the 
top of the nest, and all she saw was the old tree and a 
great stone-wall. It, too, looked very, very old, but 
when the wind blew from the other side all at once the 
air became wonderfully sweet. For a long time the 
baby sat perfectly still, for she didn’t know exactly 
what to dv, but while she was thinking about it a 
beautiful white edge with little bands of pink began 
to come up over the sides of the nest. 

** Who are you ?” said the baby, for she had suddenly 
learned how to talk. 

“Tm the Morning-glory,” was the answer; ‘‘ drop 
into me.” 

That was certainly a funny thing to be told to do, 
but the baby had no idea of not doing as she was told, 
so she pulled herself up to the edge of the nest and 
just tumbled right over. In asecond she rolled out 
into a lovely bed of crocuses. The crocuses were badly 
erushed, but they didn’t seem to mind it. They look- 
ed up smiling at Lorraine, and their breath was so sweet 
that she thought it certainly must be heaven ; and so 
it was, but it was the heaven babies come from, not the 
one they go to. The whole place was full of them; 
not helpless little things, but babies that could talk, and 
walk, and fly. It was not a garden, for it didn’t seem 
to be laid out in any regular way, but it was like ever 
80 Many sunny meadows covered with soft grass, and 
full of flowers just as far as youcould see. ‘I'he queer- 
est thing about these babies was that they had all been 
flowers once. Little flowers were flying about ina 
cnrious way, too, for wings were the first things they 
got; arms and legs came afterwards. All this while 
the crocuses were whispering together, and L’ rraine 
knew they were talking about her. She heard one of 
them say : 

“She is so sweet, it’s a pity she doesn’t belong with 
us.” 

So she knew she was in the wrong place, and she 
got up at once and walked away. She was the only 
baby there who hadn’t wings, so she had to walk. She 
went to the roses, but beautiful as they were she did 
n’t feel quite at home with them, and she knew that 
wasn’t her place either. After a time she came to some 
sweet little blue flowers, and when she saw them she 
ran up to them, for she felt as if she knew them. 

‘*Who are you?” she cried out. 

‘*We're violets in heaven,” they answered; ‘‘ and 
when we go to earth we’re blue-eyed babies.” 

And then they ran about her, and when they saw 
the color of her eyes they shouted merrily. 

“Yes, you belong with us,” they said; ‘‘you used 
to be here ever so long ago.” And they laughed and 
frolicked as only babies can frolic; and Lorraine 
thought she never wanted to go back to earth again. 
Such merry games as they played nobody ever thought 
of before ; but I can’t tell what they were, for Lorraine 
could never remember them: only she was sure no 
other babies ever saw them or, if they did, they forgot 
them as soon as they were born. After the games had 
gone on for a long time, and Lorraine was wondering 
why babies ever came to earth when they could have 
such good things there, somebody cried out, ‘It’s 
time to go to the sea.” In an instant they all stopped 
playing, and shouting, ‘‘ The sea, the sea!” at the top 
of their voices, they all ran merrily away. 

Now Lorraine had never seen the sea, and she dida’t 
know what the cry meant, but she followed on as fast 
as she could. S»metimes in her haste she caught her 
foot and fell headlong on the grass, or among the 
blossoms, and then all the flowers laughed at her and 
asked her if her wings had fallen off, but she lost them 
80 long ago that she bad forgotten all about them. 
After a time she got to the top of the geatle slope of 
land, and there, just beyond, lay the sea. It was 
not the great tossing sea that breaks against the rocks, 
and tumbles thundering on the beach, but a wide, 
bright sea, whose waves ran up the soft sand in 
laughing ripples, and then ran back again as if they 
were chasing each other. A little fringe of flowers 
ran all along the edge of the water, and as the waves 
rolled over them they shook the water off their heads 
as if they were playing with it. And the sea seemed 
to love them. Up and down the sand ran the babies, 
shouting and singing as if coming to the sea were the 
most delightful thing possible. The greatest sport 





was to dig inthesand for beautiful little shells. 
All along Lorraine saw merry crowds on their knees 
with old shells in their hands for shovels. She stood 
by one party and watched them. They dug into the 
soft sand as if they expected to find something very 
precious there. Everybody worked as hard as_he 
could, and after a little while there was a great shout. 
They had found the shell. There it was, nestled deep 
in the sand, a lovely little shell; as soft ag pearl and 
full of colors. 

They pulled the shell up and carried it down to the 
water. Immediately everybody shouted, ‘‘ Somebody's 
going to start,” and they all ran down to the group 
that had the shell. These stood on the edge of the sea, 
and after they had washed all the sand off they laid it 
among some flowers where the waves just touched it 
as they ran in and ont. And now Lorraine saw a won- 
derful sight. As soon as the shell felt the sea 
around it, it began to grow. Little by little its pearly 
shape expanded and «pread out until it seemed as if a 
little boat were shaping itself there. Out of its heart 
a little ball of color came, and as the shell became 
larger and larger the ball slowly unrolled itself until 
it scemed like the softest and most beautiful cloth in 
the world ; and when at last Lorraice saw that the 
shell had really become a boat, she saw that the little 
roll had become a sail hung above it, lovely in shape 
and color. 

It floated on the sea as if it were really alive and 
just ready to start. But you know a boat never sails 
unless it has somebody in it, and wh» should go in 
this? All along the shore the children stood incrowds 
and looked at each other with sorrowful eyes. Nobody 
wanted t» go himself nor to have any one else go. 
You see they never came back again after they set 
sail, and so they were sorrowful. For a long time not 
a word was said ; and the boat hung on the waves, and 
they, too, were quiet. Then a lovely soft-eyed baby 
said iu a sad voice, ‘I’m the one,” and he stepped out 
into the sea and climbed into the boat. The moment 
he was in the boat his wings fell into the water and 
went out of sight. Thea the sail spread itself out, and 
the wind seemed to touch it, and away went the 
boat. A flower was thrown intoit as it floated off, for 
that was the only thing that could be carried off from 
the country. O1 aud on went the boat with the beau- 
tiful sail until it was only a speck on the shining sea ; 
and then it was goneentirely. Iaa little while the chil- 
dren grew merry again, and ran off to dig up other 
shells. But Lorraine stayed down by the water. She 
felt as if she wanted to sail over the sea. 

Presently she thought of her mother, and her eyes 
filled with tears. You see, after all it cvuldn’t be 
heaven to her unless her mother was there. Although 
there were so many children around her she couldn’t 
help being very lonely and homesick Al! this time 
another boat was coming over the sea, just like the one 
that had gone away, only a great deal larger, anda 
soft purple sail hung over it. When the children who 
were digging for shells saw it they cried out, 

‘* Lorraine, that’s for you,” because they knew it 
was too large for any of them; and besides it was just 
the same boat that Lorraine had gone away in once 
before, only it was older. It came slowly up to the 
beach and waited on the edge of the sea for her, 
Then all the little blue-eyed babies kissed her and she 
climbed into the boat and sailed out to the great sea, 
and go passed out of sight. Ithink she must have 
fallen fast asleep, for she could never remember how 
long she was sailing or what she saw, but at last the 
boat came to land where she saw the great woods 
again, and she stepped out on the beach and the boat 
was gone in a minute; and there was the Lynx waiting 
fcr her. 

After that, whenever Lorraine sat on the rug she 
thought of her wonderful journey ; and sometimes she 
couldn’t quite make up her miod whether the Lynx 
really carried her off or whether she dreamed it. I’m 
sure I don’t know. 








ELECTRICITY. 


By Frep. F. Foster. 

HERE is no other physical agent so marvelous in 

its operations as electricity. The nations of an- 

tiquity believed tneir gods «poke in the rattling thun- 

der, manifested their wrath in the ruin wrought by the 

lightning stroke ; and among the Hindoos, after Brah- 

ma, Indra, the god of thunder, was the chief deity ; 

while Jupiter is generally represented brandishing 
thunderbolts. 

Of electrical phenomena, none is more terribly grand 
than a thunder-shower. ‘‘ Terribly grand,” we say, 
for the admiring wonder with which one watches the 
dazzling lightuing as it shoots from cloud to cloud, or 
from the heavens above to the earth beneath, and 
listens to the subsequent ‘‘ reports,” now booming like 
cannon, anon cracking like musketry, is never entirely 
free from fear as regards personal safety. 

This may well be the case. Apparently governed by 





no known laws, no sure means of protection against 
the effects of lightning have ever been cevised. In a 
loose sort of a way, it is supposed that ~ertain sub- 
stances attract, that others repel, lightning; but facts 
tend to combat the theories based on such a supposi- 
tion. 

In 1770, in Birmingham, England, the coverlet ‘was 
torn from a bed, by lightning, without injury to its oc- 
cupant. Two years later, at Harrogate, a gentleman 
was killed by lightning while asleep on a feather bed, 
though his wife, lying beside him, was not awakened. 

In 1844, a flash of lightning struck a boat near the 
Shetland Islands and completely demolished the mast. 
A man sitting near the mast was unharmed ; a watch 
in his pocket was melted. 

In 1808, five children were sitting on a bench in a 
Swiss cottage that was ‘‘struck.” The first and last in 
the row were killed; the others were slightly ‘‘ shock- 
ed.” A lady whose residence was at a little distance 
from Madrid, Spain, was swinging in her hammock 
one afternoon in July, 1846, when she was killed by 
lightning. The sky was entirely cloudless, but there 
was a severe shower forty miles away. 

Did you ever hear of “ lightning-picturey’? On the 
neck of a young man killed by lightning in Cuba was 
found the image of an iron horse that stood a short 
distance from the spot where he was stricken down. 

A woman in Maine was standing at a window when 
a tree directly in front of ber was struck by lightning. 
She was stunned, and on recovering her senses com- 
plained that her back seemed on fire. An examination 
disclosed a perfect likeness of the tree between her 
shoulders. 

A peasant woman of Seine-et-Marne, in the northern 
part of France, in September, 1857, was struck by 
lightning while watching a cow.- The animal was 
killed and its mistress lay motionless. Prompt atten- ~ 
tion restored consciousness; but, on removing ‘her 
garments, an image of the cow was found on her 
breast. 

The physiological effects of lightning are frequently 
very strarge. In 1838, at Vic-sur- Aisne, three soldiers 
who had sought refuge under a lime-tree were killed 
by lightning. But they remained erect, as if un- 
touched by the electric fluid, for several minutes ; then 
they fell a heap of ashes. 

Certain persons from unknown causes, are electrics! 
to a wonderful degree. Mademoiselle Angelique Cottin 
was weaving silk gloves in the evening of January 15, 
1846, when the loom at which she worked began to 
sway toand fro so violently that she fled from it in 
alarm. While she was at a distance from the machine 
the movements ceased; they were renewed as she 
approached it. Her parents sent her to the priest, that 
the demon with which they thought her possessed 
might be exorcised. He took her to a physician, who 
was unable to account for the mystery. Ere long she 
found that whatever small articles her clothes touched 
started from hér, and persons near her received quite 
powerful electrical ‘“‘shocks.” Thecase was carefully 
studied by medical and scientific men, and the phe- 
nomena attributed to her ‘‘corporeal electricity.” 
From that time she was denominated ‘‘The Electric 
Girl.” 

lf Mademoiselle Cottin had lived at Salem, Mass., 
in the days of the witchcraft delusion, instead of being a 
resident of France about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, she would doubtless have fallen under sus- 
picion as a witch, and been subjected to the fearful 
tortures inflicted upon suspected persons. And it is 
more than probable that many ‘‘spiritual manifesta- 
tions” are referable to causes similar to those produc. 
ing the above described phenomena. 

Such are some of the ‘‘didos” that have been cut by 
this subtle fiuid—when uncontrolled—which the Genius 
of Science has compelled to print our books, to illu- 
minate our cities by night, to carry our messages 
round the earth in far fewer minutes than the fairy 
Puck required for girdling it. Its realm is already a 
mighty one, but we are confident it bas not approached 
the zenith of its power and glory. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

WO rolls of beautifully basted patch-work have 

come, and in a day or two I shall know just the 
best place to send them. The strips are so evenly cut 
and put together that they will be a lesson in neat and 
orderly work to every one who sees them. One, from 
an invalid at Poughkeepsie, is especially attractive in 
the arrangements of colors, and I feel tempted to 
“speak for” the quilt in which they go. 

November 27, 1882. 

Dear Aunt Patience; 

I send a Thanksgiving preeent to Charity for the children who 
are going West. Mamma has taken The Christian Union ever since 
Tcan remember. 1 have written to you once before. Do you know 
how many nephews and nieces you have? I suppore you have more 
than you can count. Suppose you should iavite them all to dinner 
Thanksgiving Day ; wouldn’t you have a tableful! Do you think 
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he cranberry sauce would go around? How etrange it would be to 
seé so many cousins together, and only one auntie for all ! 
HELEN T. 


A very good way to celebrate Thanksgiving! I 
shall know in afew weeks just how many nieces and 
nephews I have. Perhaps some have become tired of 
the relationship and have forgotten all about me; still 
Iam sure there are too many to sit about one table, 
and, generous as I might be, I am afraid my cranberry 
sauce would give out. 


GREENFIELD, Maee., Nov., 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Please may I be one of your nieces? I atm nine yearsold. 1 go to 
echool, but we are having a vacation now. The boiler in the base- 
ment burst ; some boy in schoo) turned half the water off from the 
boiler, and the flues cracked, so we have vacation. 1am sorry, for I 
don’t think we will have any Christmas vacation. I study reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, and drawing. I have a 
baby brother, and he is very canning indeed. He is more than a 
year old. I have to practice half an hour every day; my mamma 
gives me music lessons, Good-by. From your loving niece, 

NELLIE N. B. 


It is well that no worse harm came from that med- 
dlesome boy’s prank. If some lives had been lost he 
would have been an unhappy fellow, and it is due toa 
kind Providence and not to him that an explosion did 
not give him that misery to bear. If I were a little 
girl taking music lessons I know what I would do. I 
would make my fingers run over the keys firmly and 
nimbly, and I would give them good musie¢ to play; 
such as has been proved good by years of testing. I 
hope you will have a very happy Christmas-tide, even 
if a part of it is spent in study. 


E.Lwyy, Pa. Nov. 6, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have two little brothers. Wallace would like to know if he could 
be one of your little nephews. I had to get father to write this, I 
have a littlecousin Bertie. My little brother says he is going to get 
a horse and wagon and ride all around Philadelphia, He says he is 
going to teke everybody riding. My cousin is coming over Institute 
week, 80 we can play together. Abbott likes to be out doors very 
much, This morning it froze. I have two dolls: one’s name is 
Fanny, the other’s Hattie. I have two sets of dishes and a little table. 
I would like to see yon. I have heard so many children talking about 
yon in the paper, Here is something for the little children. 

Good-bye, Bessie J. 

I suggest your little brother’s plan to some of the 
people who have carriages now; not perhaps to take 
everybody out, but some of the people who have no 
carriage and are tired and worried. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., Nov. 19, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Will you let me be one of your nieces too? Friday we had the 
first snow-storm of the season, and Saturday I went toa little girl’s 
house and coasted on one of her sleds down the lawn, and had a 
nice time. We have a very intelligent cat, whose name is Dom Pe- 
dro. He is very black. One morning he jumped on to the seft- 
soap barrel when he was chasing a monse, and the cover slipped and 
let him in, and he was almost drowned. We had to give him two 
washings in warm water to get the soap off, and before he got dry he 
wae a sorry-looking object, but he came out all right. I bave one 
sister and a brother, and I am ten years old. Good-by. 


Yours truly, Aenzs Y. 


Well! well! what a bath that was! It is well it did 
not take all the hair off poor Dom Pedro. We have 
had our first snow-storm, but the snow only served to 
dust the world with whiteness. It made no coasting 
nor sleighing for us. 


Sine Sina, N. Y., Nov 18, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Since I last wrote yon, we have moved from Stamford to Sing 
Sing. I goto school and am in Class A. I study arithmetic, alge- 
bra, book-keeping, Latin, rhetoric, and drawing, We have arithme- 
tic one morning and book-keeping the next: we draw half an hour 
Tuesday mornings and an hour Thursday afternoons; my other 
lessons we have every day. My teacher, Mies G——,I love very 
much, Mamma had been acquainted with her long before I went to 
school, so I did not feel quite like a stranger. I live about two miles 
from school, but I ride down nearly every morning. 

My little brotker is a year and ahalf old. He has walked ever 
since he was eleven months; and he also says many words. The 
firet thing in the evening he goes to the window and looks for the 
evening star. 

One day, in morning exercises, the principal was talking about the 
importanse of a girl’s knowing howto cook and sew well; so in 
the afternoon Miss G—— said that our Latin lesson for Monday 
would be to bring a piece of cloth which we had patched on Satur- 
day. I think I will close now. 

Your affectionate niece, Emma C. 


I call your teacher a very wise one. Do you know 
how beautiful our evening star has been thislast month, 
and why? Let some one of the astronomy class tell us. 


Huron, Erie Co., Ohio., November 17. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa takes The Christian Union, and I have been reading 
letters of the Writing Desk. I would like very mach to be one of 
your nieces. Papa bas not taken The Christian Union long, but my 
grandma, my papa’s mother, has taken it from the time it was first 
publishea until her death last spring. I have lived in Iliinois all my 
life until this last summer. I enjoy the lake (Lake Erie) much more 
than the prairies of Illinois but then I would rather live in my 
old home. I am eleven years old. I have two sisters and a little 
niece ; we have had many nice times on the beach. IfI see this 
letter in The Christian Union perhaps I will write again sometime. 
i am going to begin to write a journal. I will send you my card. 
{ must close now, Lovingly your new niece, 

Dewey A C., 

P. &, I wrote on the card myself. 

What is it that wins us to ‘‘ home,” even though we 
krow it is not so beautiful as some other places? I 
can quite understand what your feeling is. I think of 
a little house, on the corner of two not very pleasant 





streets; where I once lived, and I enjoyed my home 
there far better than one I lived in afterward, where 
the house itself and all the surroundings were much 
more beautiful. But I had planted some of the roots 
of my heart in the little yard of the pleasant house, 
and they staid there when I left it. 


Woopstock, Vt., November 24, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am a little girl eight years old. I live on a farm two miles from 
the village. Two years ago I went to New Brunswick with mamma, 
tosee grandmamma, A little while ago we heard she was very sick, 
but since then we bave heard she was better. I have a pet sheep and 
a canary bird; their names are Goldy and Lydia I read The Chris- 
tian Union, and like the children’s letters very much. I send you 
ten cents for the poor children. I goto school, and study reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and writing. I think I have written 
enough, eo good-by. Your affectionate niece, 

ANNIE C. 

That is a very good plan. You have one out-door 
pet and one in-door pet. Which do you like the best? 
I do not know much about sheep ; are they intelligent? 


WaLruam, Maee., Nov. 27. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 have just seen your question in the paper, and I think it will be 
a good chance to exercise my astronomy, which I studied last year. 
Meteors are collected in several groups in the Solar System, some of 
which travel like comets in elliptic orbite around the sun. ‘(he earth 
moves around the sun in a direction opposite to the hands of a clock. 
Meteors move in the opposite direction. The orbit of the meteors 
1s inclined to the earth’s orbit; therefore, when the earth reaches 
the points in its orbit that coincide with the orbit of the meteors 
we have athower of meteors. The earth reaches these points in 
Angust and November. But we do not havea star shower every 
November, because the meteors are not uniformly distributed 
thronghont their orbit. To have adense shower, the earth must 
not only cross their orbit, but cross it at the time when the principal 
group of meteors is in that part of it which we are crosting. As this 
group performs its revolution in about thirty-three and one-third 
years, dense November showers may be expected at intervals of 
thirty-three and one-half ycars. But, as the meteors extend along 
their orbit in a great etream, so that it takes two or three yéars for 
them to pass a point at which they cross the earth’s orbit, a shower 
may occur for two or three consecutive years. Mary A. B. 


That is a very good explanation, and I am glad 
‘last year’s” astronomy keeps so well. Sometimes 
what is learned, or apparently learned, in one year is 
quite spoiled or evaporated the next. It is a good 
student who knows where to find what has been stored 
up in the mind, and can put it to use when needed. 


Port Hewrvy, Nov. 9. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My teacher said when I could write a letter myself I could ask 
you if you would please let me be your little nephew. I am six 
years old, I have alittle brother Jobnny. I have no sister, but I 
am going to buy one. My grandpa takes your paper, and if you will 
put my first letter in your paper he will be very much pleased. I 
love to hear the letters read from your nephews and nieces. I have 
ten cents to send some little boy or girl, instead of spending it for 
candy. Love to all, GeoraE K. 8 

Did you write the letter yourself? It is written 
better than some twelve-year-old boys I know can 
write. A boy who wants a little sister must be a very 
gentle, chivalrous boy. Ask your grandpa what that 
means. A great many boys and men now-a-days 
forget some of the virtues which in old times were 
thought essential toa gentleman, and seem to feel 
proud of impolite and rude conduct. It is a happy 
thing for mothers and wives, sisters and daughters, 
when their homes are blest with strong and terder, 
brave and gentle, boys and men. 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 26, 1882, 
My Dear Friend : 

Inclosed please find one dollar for your charity fund. Fifty cents is 
sent by the infant class of the Columbia Presbyterian Church. 
When a little child has a birthday, the following Sunday he brings as 
many pennies as he is years old and drops into the birthday box. 
As teacher of the class I send the moxey thus collected to some 
charity for the benefit of children. If among your many carer you 
will take time to acknowledge the receipt of the pennies, it may 
spur all the little ones to take note of their birthdays. My husband 
doubled the amount in memory of our dear Helen who was drowned 
two years ago the 19th of July, whose picture you have. Bidding 
you God speed in your good work, 

I am sincerely your friend. M. E. D. 

That is a good way to celebrate a birthday, and I 
suggest to other teachers to inaugurate the plan. I 
remember dear Helen. She was one of my earliest 
nieces, and I have an especially tender thought of her. 


I wish I could describe to you, so that you could 
form some idea of it, the beautiful gift I huve received 
from Marion M. Away out in Dakota she raised a 
great variety of ‘everlasting flowers,” and now she 
has sewed them with moss on pasteboard letters 
making the motto: ‘‘ Through patience we have hope,” 
and with it is an anchor made in the same way. When 
I have it fastened on the wall it will be a constant re- 
minder of my dear dutiful niece. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ° . $891 97 
Mand, Alice, and Brett Read (a thank offering ) - 5 00 
Children in Miss Osgood’s class in Warren School, 
Charlestown, Mass. . ; ; 60 
Infant Clase, Columbia Presbyterian Church ‘ 50 
In Memory of Helen D. ° . ‘ . 60 
Helen H. Turner ( a Thanksgiving present ‘ . 25 
Arthur Gillett ‘ ° . . 12 
Mary A. Tyson . . : ‘ : . . ; 10 
Hugh Miller . - a ° or » ‘ ‘ 06 








Edna Miller . ° ‘ , ‘ . P ° 06 
George K. Sherman . , . ° . ° . 10 
Annie E. Carlton. . ‘ ° . ° . 10 
Fred W. Newton . ‘ ° ° . ° ‘ . 7 
Ralph Eels ,, : ° . ° ' . 05 
Alfred L. - , ‘ ; ° . ° . ; 03 

Total, . F ° . $399 51 


Affectionately, At NT PATIENCE. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 


No. 20. 
Something that was a loxury among the Greeks, and has come to 
be regarded by most nations as essential to comfort. Euripides, in 
the Orestes, makes it appear as if it were introduced into Greece 


from the East, and describes the form and materials of its construc 
tion, The Courtiers of Aristodemus at Cams were attended by 
females each carrying thie, and also a luxury of another kind. 
Plantus mentions the bearers of this article as forming part of a 
Roman fine lady’s retinne. Inthe Middle Ages, it was used in the 
churches in connection with the holy Eucharist. It is said to havc 
been introdaced into England from Italy, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth very costly ones were 
made. In our own day, and in many parts of the world, they are 
found in great variety, from the simple and cheap to the most 
elaborate and expensive. 

There is in Ceylon, Malabar, and the East Indies, vegetable pro- 
duction that has my word for a prefix. It 1s attached to a species in 
the Animal Kingdom. 

In Holy Scriptures it indicates something quite different from the 
more modern implement, and used in a peculiar way 

In the New Testament a zealous preacher aseociates it with the 
Saviour and Judge of men 

What is my word? 

How was it used in the churches of the Middle Ages at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper ? 

What is the tree a'luded to? 

What the creature in the Animal Kingdom ? 

What was the article, and what the use in Bible times? 

How was it associated with our Lord Jesus; and who was the 
zealous preacher? Give Scripture texts concerning the word? 

r: oa F, Burge £1rrg, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 17. 


Fox. Herod. The royal surroundings. The dens of foxes. The 
food which they take. The Fox Indians. ‘lo cover the feet of boots 
with new front upper leather. The Fox river. George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. John Fox the 
historian; he wrote the Book of Martyrs. Charles James Fox the 
English statesman. 








Judges xv., 4; Ezra xiii., 4; St. Matthew viii., 20; St. Luke 
xiii., 32. ss 
PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My, 11, 7, 9, 10, 6 is acity in Maseachusetts. 

My 5, 12, 13, 4, 14a city in France. 

My 2, 1, 3, 8, 7, 15, 12, 5 a territory of Eastern Canada. 

My whole is a body of water on the eastern coast of the United 


States. Mary G. Kina. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. Green t. 2. Fir top. 3. Paperer. 4. Cape Ann. 5. Clean 
Sam. 6. Isent Tiny. 7. Usegin. 8 Ice stand. 9. Late run. 19, 


Cheer not, 11. Nicedime. 12. Intree. 13. In game. 


FRANK May. 
COMPOUND SQUARE 

1. Work. °2. A girl’s name. 3. Ties. 4, Part of the head. 5, 
Pauses. 

On jast colomn of eqnare, build another as follows: 1. Supporte, 2. 
Occurrence. 3. Quantity of time. 4. Not here. 5. To soak. On 
bottom line of first rquare build again. 1 Pauses. 2 Relating to 
the moon. 3. A household utensil. 4. A baron. 5. Tosoak. The 
figure is completed with the following equare. 1. Precipitous. 2. 
Rigid. 3. To join. 4. A French word denoting weariness. 5. A 
kind of fairy. F. A, P. 

MYTHOL’ GICAL ACROSTIC, 

Reckoned a hero next to Hercules, 
Wife of Orpheus. 
birst King of Rome. 
Once set the world on fire. 
One of the infernal rivers. 
One who tried to fly, and fell into the eea. 
A son of Mars killed by Herculer. 
The goddess of health ‘ 
A mighty hunter now found among 

the constellations. 
Wife of Saturn. 
The artist who designed the Trojan horse. 

The initials form the name of a muse much invoked at modern 
partiee. 

HIDDEN BLANKS. 


(Fill the blanks with words spelled or pronounced alike.) 





See the —— go sailing by, while the dog gives a —~— and John 
eceres the date on the —— above our heads. 

Mary wipes a —— from her eyes, and glancing at the —— in her 
dress computes the rate of —— before she can leave her —— in 
clase. 

The youog brought his yacht to the —— and began to —— 
through the gioom. 

They *hut the man in a —— whe tried to —— a ——. 

I went to —— the —— cart and told the driver it was —— that he 
should sell me some ——. 

He stole a —— and getting into his boat began to ~— when he 


was caught and obliged to give — 
He sailed across the -—- to —— whether he could secure the —., 
8. H. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 16. 


Cross- Word Enigma.—As you like it. 
Charades.—Necklace. Bobolink. 
Diamond .— Cc 
GAP 
GALES 
CAL DRUON 
PERDU 
8 OU 
N 
Geographical Puzzle.—Oaroline, Cashmere, Hood, Marseilles, 
Shetland, Leghorn, Brest, Panama, Mozambique, Morocco, Sable 
Berhn, Paisley, Arctic. 
Answers received from Jas. B. Dunham, Frank May. 
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Books and Authors. 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

Our room is all aglow with Christmas brightness 
shining from the dozen or so of gaily-colored books on 
our table. If we were Sauta Claus we should leave 
one of each in every house; but, alas! we are not, 
and the best we can do is to put the case fairly before 
the fathers and mothers, uncles aid aunts, who have 
the buying of these pretty gifts, so that there may 
be a just distribution of them, and with a little friendly 
interchange the little people may, perhaps, have the 
benefit of ali of the works. ‘‘ Dun’t give me toys this 
Christmas; give me books,” said a little ten-year-old 
boy the other day, and we are much of the opinion 
that a book is as good a present as can be found for 
average children. A dainty volume of verses and 
music with pictures is Pussie Willow and Other Child 
Songs. (White & Stokes.) The words are by Henri- 
etta Cushing, who dedicates the book to Mrs. Horace 
Mann ; tke music by E. L. Farrar, anti the illustrations 
by Gertrude Clement. This three-fold authorship is a 
very harmonious one, and all agree to avoid the pres- 
ent fever of sensationalism. The verses are pure and 
child-like, a contrast to the nonsense rhymes of’ which 
we have so many following in ‘‘ Mother Goose's” 
wake; the music is simple and winning, without pos. 
sessing any remarkable merit, and the pictures are weil 
fitted in simplicity and good taste to accompany the 
songs. There are a few typographical errors in the 
music, and some of the coloring of the pictures seems 
crude, but as the whole the book is worthy of high 
praise. ——-Q ite a contrast to this is isin Land 
(George W. Harlan & Co.), with designs by Walter 
Satterlee and poems by Josephine Pollard. It is a 
larger book, and full of a quaint humor in 
both rhymes and pictures. The ‘ Pretty Little Nuns” 
are purple-hooded violets; a ‘‘Garden Party for 
Three” is a charming picture, and ‘Little Dame 
Pansy ” carries this flower out of sentiment into pure 
fun in a most engaging way. ‘‘ The Seven Little 
Fairies” are personifications of the seven colors, and go 
danciog hand in hand up the rainbow carrying pleas- 
ant weather. It is the largest of our illustrated books 
for children and the most pretentious. The drawing 
is good, and the printing, though not so perfect as it 
should be, very fair. Insome cases, as in the case of 
the rainbow, the treatment is too bold and blotchy for 
the delicacy of the conceit. More appropriate, it seems 
t> ng, is the light and soft treatment of the ‘‘ Dance ou 
the Beach.”——Christmas Rhymes and New Year's 
Chimes, by Mary D. Brine (Geo. W. Harlan & Co.), 
concentrates all its color on the brilliant sover. The 
pictures within are especially pretty ones in black and 
white. We fancy they have teen used elsewhere but 
are none the worse forthat. They are stories in verse 
which will charm thechildren. Mrs. Brine knows how 
to put lessons of truth, of bravery, of kindness, in just 
the pleasantest way possible, and this book will be 
just the one for mamma to read to wee Effie and Bertie 
when they curl up in her lap for their evening love 
and lesson.——‘‘ Margaret Sidney,” a name pleasantly 
familiar to our readers, has put into rhyme a tragic 
story of the Zhe Lost Hare, not ‘‘The Lost J//eir.” (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) It is intended to be a strong lesson to 
rebellious boys, and with its large full-page pictures of 
animals—goats, horses,cows, sheep and dogs—will wiu 
their attention..—-From the same publishers we have 
The Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family, by Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz. The outside of the cover is one of the 
daintiest and prettiest of the season, and the inside of 





_the cover and the colored fly leaves are decorated by a 


large delicately-tinted picture with most expressive 
portraits of some of the people who figurein the story. 
It is illustrated by ‘‘ Boz,” but we judge the pictures 
are rot all fremone source. The story is full of spirit, 
and every smallest incident is arrayed in Mrs. Diaz’s 
ingenious way, and is a book fullof fun.——Snow 
Flakes from Santa’s Land (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) is a pretty book of full-page pictures, 
something after the style of Chatterbox, with a 
wee story opposite each picture; just the thing for 
the little enes who are just learning to read.——lt 
must be a stolid heart, indeed, which is not touched 
by Wie Babies. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) Their 
little faces look up from the outside of the cover in 
every variety of expression which happy, wondering 
childhood can wear; and inside, the rhymes by Amy 
E. Blanchard must needs be very good—as they are— 
to turn the eye from the pictures by Ida Waugh. All 
children may not choose this book from among the 
many attractions, but every true mother-hcart—and 
there is a miniature mother-heart in every healthy 
little girlie in the land—will love this book at ence. It 
is so true to baby life that it will bring a tear to some 
mother-eyes, from whose loving watch ‘‘wee babies,” 
just such toddlers as these, have gone for awhile. Tbe 
drawing is marvelously true, and every twist of baby 
pecks, every motion of baby hands and feet, is given 





to perfection. The binding of our copy is not perfect. 
We hope it is not an indication that the work of the 
publisher has been unworthy of the book. That would 
be a pity, and we hope ours is an exception to the rest 
of the edition. ——E. P. Dutton & Co. also give the chil- 
dren, for Sunday reading, a bound volume of the Eng- 
lish periodical which bears the name Sunday. It does not 
adhere str.ctly to religious stories and poems, but is 
wholesome for children and in the main interesting. 
If Sunday bells and children could always be so hap- 
pily associated as they are on the cover we might have 
less falling away from Sunday observance. —— Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. are always mindful of the little 
people, and this season finds them ready as usual with 
a variety of attractive books. Four of their books are 
on our table to day. The bound volume of Little Folks 
for the first half of this last year, although an English 
periodical, is a familiar friend to many American chil- 
dren, and shows to them what their English cousins 
have in place of ‘‘ Wide Awake” and *‘ St. Nicholas.” — 

Dickens’s /oots at the Holly Tree Inn is illustrated with 
large gay chromos, pictures, and smal) silhouettes. To 
older peop!e this dress will not seem ¢ppropriate to this 
classic, but it will give the story an added charm to chil- 
dren’s less critical eyes. The advertisement of the litho- 
graphic printers, on the first fly leaf, strikes us as an in- 
novation not quite in good taste, and the pictures are too 
crude to be of especial credit to either draughtsman 
or printer. A pair of books for a brother and sis- 
ter are Mrs. Mary D. Brine’s Papa's Little Daughters 
and Joanna H. Mathews’s Fred Bradford's Debt; the 
former a sweet picture of two dear little girls, not per- 
fect, but good enough to be helpful to real live girls; 
the latter, a conflict between good and evi! jus} such 
as comes to every hearty, healthy boy, and put in so 
wise a way here as to make right-doing seem the 
manly thing it is.—Avound the House; rhymes by 
Edward Willet. Ilustrations by Charles Kendrick. 
(P. Worthington.) The cover is especially noteworthy 
for beauty of design and richness of color, and many 
of the pictures are extremely pretty in conceit and 
lovely in tone, but the faces are in many cases ab- 
surdly unworthy of the rest of the drawing. The 
postures and figures are generally superior to those 
found in such picture-books, and it is a pity to mar 
them by such countenances. We are the readier to 
speak of this fault because there is evid nce in some 
striking exceptions, for instance, the grandmother's 
face in prayer, third illustration, that the ability to 
excel is not wanting; only study and practice are needed. 
The rhymes are fair enough, but not especially remark- 
able.—The three numbers of the Landseer Series of Picture 
Books which have come to us are reproductions of some 
of Landseer’s most famous and most familiar pictures 
in bright cLromo prints with a semi-story or sketch to 
accompany each. It would seem that if these animal 
pictures were to be collected in this way they might 
have been distinguished from other similar picture- 
books by some really valuable text; stories about 
Landseer, incidents connected with his pictures, or 
something which would have given with these popu- 
lar pictures a few of the facts we are always wanting 
to know. 





MAHAN’'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


The former president of Oberlin College re-appears in 
a field of authorship in which he was known many years 
ago. His name is scarcely required on the title page 
to accredit this work to his hand;*since one may 
easily trace his straightforwardness of thought, his 
downrightness of assertion, his sincerity of convic- 
tion, his vigor of language. These qualities give both 
cxcellencies and faults in a mental philosopher; for, 
to directness and force and a tendency to simplicity of 
system, they may easily add a dogmatic and polemic 
manner, with a liability to over-state principles and to 
use .unguarded words. The line of this author’s 
thought involves a close limitation of the @ priori 
method, a reduction of all principles to forms so 
logical as to seem mechanical, and a triumpbant 
appeal to common sense. The appeal to common 
sense has undeniable right, yet when constantly taken 
it may sometimes be found to be an appeal to 
the writer’s own rationalized conviction; and it 
easily comports with a system which lacks perspec- 
tive, atmosphere, and the sublime mystery of life. 
This author adheres to the three-fold classification 
of all mental phenomena, and correspondently of 
all mental functions, under intellect, sensibility, 
will; a classification respectable through age, but 
not found sufficient by eminent recent writers. 
We are not prepared to dispute his choice of classifica- 
tion; but we must deem his words unguarded when 
he says (p. 5) ‘‘ No one ever employs the term thought 
to represent fecling; that is, sensation, emotion or 
desire, or any act of willing.” The denial here is not 
as to propriety, but as to fact; but, as a fact, such ex- 





1The System of Mental Philosophy, By,;Asa Mahan D.D., LL.D. 
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pressions are used as, ‘‘ he thought to do me an injury;” 
“my thoughts are peace toward you;” in which is 
expressed something of emotion, desire or will. Simi- 
larly rash is this (p. 88): ‘‘No individual misappre- 
hends the meaning of the term (consciousness) nor 
misapplies it whenever it is employed;” which is not 
the fact even in regard to the very small number of 
‘*individuals” who write treatises on niental science, 
who accuse one another of various misapplications of 
the term. A specimen of what seems hasty argument 
is this (p. 12), ‘‘ These ideas (of finite and infinite) are 
distinct, the one from the other. Consequently the one 
cannot be derived from the other.” It is not evident 
how one thing can be derived fron another unless the 
two be distinct. Of like unguarded expression, in- 
volving a contradiction in terms, we have an instance 
in two passages which follow, italicized by us: 
‘*When we contemplate the ideas of space and duration ° 
we find that the objects of these ideas must exist, 
whether anything else exists or not” (p. 16). ‘‘Spece is 
apprehended and can 2 conceived of, or defined, but as 
that in which body, and substances, do and must exist, and 
as implied by the same” (p. 23). Such inadvertences 
as to words detract from the value of the discussion. 
As to the system presented we will make no extended 
remark. It aims at a wide induction of facts anda 
complete organization of principles, though studying 
brevity, and fitness for use as a text-book. We remark 
an ingenious and adequate answer to the denial of the 
idea of the infinite; and this noteworthy definition of 
poetry so often over-defined: ‘‘A poem is the crea- 
tions of the imagination embodied in language ar- 
ranged in conformity to the idea of harmony.” The 
treatise seems to us liable to be rated below its value 
by reascn of its lack of calmness in dealing with the 
systems which it opposes, especially when the author’s 
conscientious earnestness is roused against arguments 
which contravene Christianity. The temper for a 
mental philosopher is not that which would be appre- 
priate to the orator or the advccate. 


T. BUCHANAN READ'S POETRY.’ 

The painter of ‘‘The Lost Pleiad” and the writer of 
“Sheridan’s Ride” is one of the most interesting 
figures in the brief literary history of this country. With 
so much of aspiration, so much facility, such firm and 
varied gifts, one cannot help feeling that if Read had 
resolutely confined himself to art alone or to literature 
alone he would have taken almost a first place. Asitie, 
he must be ranked among the most gifted men of his 
generation. He had the temperament of an artist and 
the sensitiveness of a poet, and, like Landseer, he 
could work with both hands; one art did not seem to 
give him wide enough range of expression. It was 
literally true, as Hawthorne once said, that his pictures 
were poems and his poems pictures. His verse every- 
where betrays the artist; it is picturesque and picto- 
rial in a high degree. Some of his poems are a succes- 
sion of the most delicately painted pictures, full of fine 
fancy, ard with outiooks into the world of the imagi- 
nation such as come only tothe genuine poet. Nefine- 
ment of sentiment and purity of feeling are charac- 
teristic of his most elaborate and of his simplest work, 
and ene feels contiaually back of his verse a nature of 
rare gifts of soul as well as of intellect. Pathos, not 
in its tragic forms but in that gentle, brooding atmos- 
phere through which the true poet looks upon life, 
pervades whatever Read wrote, and gives it a touch of 
human interest. Friendship, love, sorrow, and aspir- 
ation are themes which never lose their freshness to 
him, and if his range is not great, within it he strikes 
many strains of surpassing sweetness. A purer, saner, 
and truer body of verse could not well be found than 
that which is contained in this book. The publishers 
have given the poet only his due in presenting his 
complete work in this beautiful and wholly satisfactory 
volume. It is one of the finest books of the season in 
point of book-making, although it is by no means one 
of the most pretentious. The heavy tinted paper with 
a narrow line of red, the clear type, and the tasteful, 
sustantial binding satisfy the eye of the reader no less 
than the demands of the poet. The illustrgtions, by 
Dielman, Fenn, Humphrey, Murphy, and others, are 
numerous and, in the main, notably good. These 
artists had the thoughts of an artist to interpret, and 
they have done it with the sympathy of their craft. 
Mr. Murphy’s work is especially delicate and poetic in 
spirit. 





A Study of Spinoza, by Dr. J. Martineau (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.), is, as its author’s reputation would lead us to 
expect, a work of high character. The title is significant of 
the quality of the book. Although well arranged, always 
clear, and often admirable in exposition and criticism, yet 
the work is so thorough upon so difficult a subject as to de- 
mand close application in order to follow the course of 
thought. Two evils seem to beset expositions of Spinoza’s 
philosophy—they are apt to be either as obscure and tech- 
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nical as the system they profess to expound, or, indulging in 
too free use of imagination, convey no definite knowledge 
whatsoever. To neither of these reproacbes is Dr. Martin- 
eau’s book justly open. The work is divided into two parts. 
The first is biographical, and gives a very full and fascinat- 
ing account of astrangely fasciaatiog man. Many other- 
wise indisposed to so hard a task, after reading this portion of 
the book, will be curious to Investigate the other. It is in- 
structive to consider that the most abstract system of 
thought, asystem remote from human sympathies, if not 
opposed to them, is yet invested with fife, color, and beauty 
by Spinoza’s upright, tender, and weird character. The 
second half of the book contains an exposition and criticism 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. The exposition is conducted under 
the following heads: The logic of Spinoza, his meta- 
physical views, his ethical theories, his political opin- 
ions, his position in relation to religion, and his biblical 
criticism. The chapter on Spinoza’s relation to religion is 
of special interest. The discussion therein be Dr. Martineau 
of Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism is forcible and manly in 
the highest degree. Against several distinguished philoso- 
phical critics he shows, and we think conclusively, that Spin- 
oza has no right to be called a Theist, that he has only a 
wavering right to be considered a Pantheist, and that hissystem 
belongs more properly under the category of Atheism. Those 
who from a kuowledge of its outlines have been accustomed 
to consider Spinoza’s Pantheistic system as self-consistent, 
and free from possible assault in its logical procedure from its 
assumptions to its conclusions, will find abundant reason to 
revise that opinion in the penetrating critieiems of Dr. Mar- 
tineau. The book cannot fail to enrich in a great degree 
every thoughtful reader. 


Helen of Troy. By A. Lang. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) We Kiave in this pleasant-faced volume a charm- 
ing story, told in mellifinous numbers, and which proves 
interesting to the end. It would be easy to blame the author, 
if we had any right to demand a new Iliad, for not treating 
the Homeric after the manner of Homer ; but this evidently 
was not the task he set himself todo Heroic scenes must be 
treated, and the scarlet flame of war invoked, because these 
things belong to the well-worn legend; but it is the idyllic 
thread which runs through them, rather than the martial 
fabric, which it suits his mood to emphasize.- Instead of an 
epic in which boisterous valor predominates, majestic, 
simple and direct in its setting, the poem our author gives us 
is a gracefully told narrative that runs on with a dreamy 
voluptuous flow. Itdoes not suggest Homer, except in its 
classical groundwork; it recalls, ratber, the lulling and 
gently musical cadences of William Morris. So far as it has 
a motive beyond the pleasure of the artiat who holds us by 
his enchanting voice, it is not valor at all, but the rehabilita- 
tion to virtue of a great heroine. The familiar poeun is in- 
terpreted anew. It is not Helen who sins. She is merely 
an instrument in the hands of the gods to work out their 
scheme cf vengeance. By the wiles of Aphrodite she is made 
to fall into a deep sleep, and awakes ignorant of her old life, 
innocent of shame, and blameless of evil. She even becomes 
a thrifty housewife, aud a model saint in heathendom. 
Given the premises the poem has a perfect order of its own, 
and will surprise the reader by choice felicities, much enter- 
tainment, and musical charm. 


The Age of Fable, or Beautes of Mythology. By Thomas 
Bullfinch. A new enlarged illustrated edition edited by E. 
E. Hale. (Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co.) This work is too 
well known and has had too iarge a popular acceptance to 
need any restatement of its intrinsic excellencies. No other 
book of the kind brings within so small a compass such a 
mass of trustworthy facts concerning mythology, and cer- 
tainly no other puts them with equal interest and felicity. 
The work has the charm of a story as well as the value of a 
comprehensive compendium of mythological facts. The 
chief excellence—and it is a very great one—of this new 
edition is the thoroughness with which it connects these old 
stories with modern literature. It put into the reader's 
hands a key to the allusions and references with which the 
literature of all modern nations abounds. Mr. Hale, who is 
admirably qualified by his acquirements and by his native 
gifts for the task, has enlarged the work on this side by 
adding passages from the modern poets who have written 
since the book was originally prepared. These embrace 
Longfellow. Loweli, Bulwer, Maurice, Swinburne, Matthew 
Arnold, and almost all the poets of modern times. The value 
of the new edition is greatly increased by a reproduction of 
many of the masterpieces of ancient art, furnishing the 
finest interpretations which mythology can ever receive. 


Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Col- 
lected and edited with notes by W. J. Linton. (Boston: 
Roberte Brothers.) This is one of the charming books of 
the season. It is an excursion into the by-paths of early 
poetical literature, and the true lover of poetry will enjoy 
the sense of seclusion which comes from the companionship 
of poems not to be found in the popular anthologies. There 
ie a charm about these old-time verses which is as real as 
it is impalpable. They strike a note which has dropped out 
of the modern scale; we have much notably fine music, 
but the melody of the old poets is gone. That is not saying 
that the present age is less favored than that represented in 
this volume ; it is only saying that they are different. Mr. 
Linton has culled many of the sweetest flowers of early Eng- 
lish song, and has embellished them with dainty devices of 
il‘ustration so entirely felicitous and appropriate that they 
seem to have grown out of the verse itself. Heywood, Sid- 
ney, Suckling, Herrick, all the sweet singers of the age are 
represented by some choice poem. The selection, arrange- 
ment, illustration, and the concise and suggestive votes, give 
unmistakable evidence of a trained and scholarly hand, and 
the result is a dainty and beautiful book which will endear 
itself to all lovers of English song. 


A History of English Prose Fiction from Sir Thomas Malory 
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to George Eliot. By Bayard Tuckerman. (New York: G. P. | 
Putnam’s Sons.) This admirable book is a very convenient | 
and valuable addition to the rapidly increasing studies into 
the origin and development of English literature. It records 
the evolution of the English novel from its germ in the old 

romance of chivalry to the elaborate work of Thackeray and 

George Eliot. Such a study must naturally contain much 

thut is interesting, since no branch of literature is so inti- 

mately connected with social life in its higher and lower as- 

pects as novel writing. Mr. Tuckerman has not cumbered 

his book with unnecessary detail nor overlaid it with minute 

erudition, but he writes with the assurance of one who has 

made thorough study of his theme, and is able to condense 

into brief compass generous and ample knowledge. He 

traces very clearly the successive stages by which the novel 

of to-day has been elaborated out of the simple story of Me- 

dieval times. He describes not only the stream itself as it 

flows through English history, but he gives us such pictures 

of the historic and social landscape through which it takes its 

course as to bring before the mind a very complete and sat- 

isfactory picture of the whole development. 


The Cleverdale Mystery. By W. A Wilkins. (New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) This is a thoroughly Ameri- 
can story, and its purpose is to disclose the working 
of what is popularly known as ‘‘the machine” in 
political circies. It is a sad and shamefui revelation 
That there should be & ground-work for such a story 
in fact is humiliating, and the sooner the use of money, the 
extortion of low and tricky politicians, the tyranny to which 
many candidates for office yeld is widely known, and boldly 
rebuked, the better it will be for the nation. There is an 
exaggeration in this volume that diminishes its force. It is 
too sensational; its characters arc not consistent in their 
actions ; it is written on too low an intellectual level. The 
author has ability, and can use it in this direction with 
profit. The country needs the knowledge of the inside of 
political affairs, and the purging day will be hastened by the 
indignation which the exposure will awaken. There are 
legitimate expenses and necessary toils connected with cam- 
paign work, but ‘‘ the machine and its wheels’ needs to be 
broken in pieces, and not even preserved in a collection of 
relics. 


Holiday Idlesse and other Poems. By James H. West. 
(Boston: A. Williams & Co.) This is a new illustrated edi- 
tion of a collection of poems many of which have already 
been in print and have won a kindly recognition from many 
readers. Mr. West has undoubted poetic perceptions and 
sympathies; nature and life disclose to him many of those 
more obscure and occult meanings which are hidden from 
the ordinary observer. In much of his verse he shows him- 
self to be a genuine interpreter of the poetic side of things. 
His expression is not always equal to the depth of his insight 
or the range of his sympathy, but it is often a fine instru- 
ment; melodious, imaginative, and vital. Even where one 
notes an imperfection of form a fine thought or a beautiful 
fancy redeems the fault. Taken together this volume wil! 
increase the reputation which Mr. West has won by his 
former publications, and will broaden popular appreciation 
of his poetic gifts. 


Charles Darwin. Memorial Notices Reprinted from 
‘‘Nature.” 12mo, pp. 82. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
The little collection of short notices which constitute this 
volume is probably the best source of information concerning 
Mr. Darwin and his work, and may be considered authorita- 
tive since it is the production of the distinguished naturalist’s 
personal friends. The results of Darwin's scientific labors 
are open to the public, and there have been many excellent 
reviews of his researches and theories published since his 
death ; but this book is remarkable for its touching and ap- 
propriate tributes to Darwin's vigorous, noble, and interest- 
ing character. There is an introductory notice by Professor 
Huxley; a contribution on his work in geology, by Profeesor 
Geike ; another on his work in botany, by Thistleton Dyer ; 
while the remaining portions are by Mr. Romanes. 


The Wonderful Ciiy of Tokio, by Edward Grevy (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard), belongs tothe growing literature of 
travel for young readers. Many books of this class are 
hastily put together, but they appeal to a heaithful taste. 
This volume is well written by one who draws his material 
from personal observation, copiously illustrated and bouad 
in brilliant covers. It will prove very entertaining to boys 
especially. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—William Allingham is about to publish three new vol- 
umes. Two are to appear in December. 

—Mr. Charles E. Turner, English Lector in the University 
of St. Petersburg, has just published in London a volume of 
‘* Studies in Russian Literature.” 

—The ‘‘Horkey,” a characteristic English ballad, illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank and published by Macmillan & 
Co., is one of the most captivating books of the season. 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen will give up the editorship of ‘‘ The 
Cornhill” for the purpose of editing a “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,” which is to appear in a large number of 
volumes published quarterly. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published the ‘‘ Students’ Con- 
cordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament;” a 
clearly printed and admirably arranged book, which will be 
found of very great use to students of the New Testament. 

—James Pott, of this city, bas published in a dainty little 
volume stamped in silver a choice collection of poems of con- 
solation entitled ‘‘ Songs of Kest,” edited by W. R. Nicholl. 
Although a small book it contains a world of beautiful and 
helpful sentiment. 

—The holiday number of Appleton’s ‘' Literary Bulletin” 
is not only a very taking annuuncement of their publications 


but is q beautiful piece of printing, enriched by several fine 





steel engravings. This house does some of the choicest werk 
in the way of artistic book-making. 

—James M,. Garnet has published through Ginn, Heath « 
Co., Boston, a translation of ‘‘ Beowulf” and ‘The Fight at 
Finnsburg.” The yolume contains a historical introduction, 
a glossary of proper names, a list of old English words, and 
is altogether a complete and satisfactory work. 

—The smallest three volume work of the season is a selee- 
tion of choice extracts from many writers, entitled ‘* Gems,” 
compiled by Mrs. E. H. Thompson and published by Phillips 
& Hunt. One volume is deyoted to general literature, onc 
to religious literature, and one to Scripture and song. 

—The ‘‘ American Peerless Dictionary” (H.C. Wilkinsom 
& Co., New York) is a convenient compendium, containing, 
it is cla'med, more than 50,000 words, with orthography. 
definitions,and pronunciation,according to Webster and other 
recognized authority ; together with a collection of words, 
phrases, and proverbe, from the ancient and modern lan- 
guages. 

—A reading club of ladiesand gentleman in Paterson, New 
Jersey, have unanimously devoted the earlier meetings of the 
season to a careful reading and study of the text prepared by 
Richard Wagner for his Nibelungen Tetralogy. It 1s be- 
lieved that this is the first literary organization in this coun- 
try turning such especial attention to this magnificent series 
of poems. 

—A series of short sermons to boys and girle has been 
prepared by well-known clergymen, and published by 
Funk & Wagnalls. They will appear under the title of 
‘*‘Heroes and Holidays. Talks and Stories about Heroes 
and Holidays; or, Ten-Minutes Sermons to Boys and 
Girls on the Holidays and the International Sunday-school 
Lessous of 1883.” 


—James R. Osgood & Co. have made arrangements with 
the Mesers. Triibner,* of London, and have published Mr 
M. D. Conway's new volume, ‘‘ Emerson at Home and 
Abroad.” In addition to a mass of biographical and critical 
matter, the work will contain a general history of the so- 
called ‘‘ Transcendental” movement, and various letters by 
Emerson not before published. 

—Roberts Brothers have added to the No Name Series a 
new novel, entitled ‘‘ Little Sister.” This series, which has 
now reached a third division, contains some of the best novel 
writing which has been done in this country. The same pub- 
lishers have issued ‘‘ Plish and Plum,” translated from the 
German of Wm. Busch, an excee¢ingly grotesque and humor- 
ous history of two incorrigible dogs. 

—‘ The Critic " of December 2 is avery richnumber. The 
more noteworthy features are an essay on ‘' The Beauty of 
Plain Living,” by Edith M. Thomas; ‘‘ American Literature 
in Italy,” by G, 8. Godkin: *‘ Desecration,” a poem, by R. 
W. Gilder; a sonnet to Philip Bourke Marston, the blind 
young English poet, by Margaret J. Preston ; and a leading 
editorial on ‘‘ George Ripley as a Critic.” 

—Phil Robinson, the author of the delightful book, ‘In 
My Indian Garden,” will soon publich a new book on a 
charming subject, ‘‘ The Birds of the Poets.” It will prob- 
ably embrace the ornithological knowledge of the British 
poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, which knowledge will 
be commented upon and supplemented by Mr. Robinson, 
who is at once a humerist and a student of natural history. 

—Ne more beautiful and permanently valuable books are 
issued during the year than the bound volumes of the “‘ Cent- 
ury Magazine.” Mr. Gi'der has a high ideal for the ‘‘ Cent- 
ury,”’ and many of the readers of the magazine are convinced 
tbat he has already realized it ; certainly nothing more beau- 
tiful in form or more attractive and valuable in substance 
has ever been given to the world in the form of a monthly 
magazine. The bound volumes forthe yeat represent the 
best contemporaneous artistic and literary work, and include 
in their table of contents the names of the most distinguished 
artists and writers. A great variety of topics are treated 
with fullness of knowledge and the highest literary skill. It 
is not too much to say that the steady progress of art educa- 
tion in this country owes much to the intelligence and high 
purpose of the ‘‘ Century” and its very competent editor. 

—At arecent social gathering in Boston the conversation 
was upon literature, and somebody chanced to mention the 
saying about a prophet’s lack of honor in his own country. 
‘* Yes,” remarked Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, ‘‘I know all about 
that. The tax-collector called upom me last spring, and in 
the course of conversation asked me what I did for a iiving, 
[ said I wrote, and after having to explain to him that I was 
neither a bookkeeper nor a copyist, I told him I wrote books. 
‘Pshaw, now,’ said he, ‘I want te know! Wa-al, it’s kind 
o’ curious I never heard o’ that. Got any of ‘em about yer ?’ 
[said I had some of them in the houre, but I didn’t keep a 
very large supply on hand. ‘ Well, youcan git’em, I s’pose?’ 
was the next remark. I said I could, and he gave me an 
order on the spot. ‘Send me down the handsomest copy 
you've got,’ said he, ‘ and I'll pay you forit. If we’ve gota 
man that kin write, I'll do my duty by him.’” 

—Roasetti, instead of seeking health and consolation in 
travel, in company, and in exercise, after his wife's death, 
shut himself up alone amid medieval relics in a large, gloomy 
house. He sought relief from grief and sleeplessness in 
chloral], and as the London “‘ Daily News” declares, this drug 
at last became his familiar flend, and distorted his ideas and 
his sentiments even about his friends. Some magazine criti- 
cisms, which a healthy man would have fumed at and forgot- 
ten, led him to the belief that he was the victim of a con- 
spiracy, and ‘‘that way madness lies.” His bodily health 
could not support the stress of his intellect, and the resnit 
was, in a literary sense, disastrous. ‘‘ The lesson of Rossetti’s 
life,” says the ‘‘ News,” ‘is ope that Scott, Wordsworth, 
Byron and Shelley knew untaught—the lesson that poets 
should live in the open air, on horseback, on the rivers, ou 
the sea. Genius becomes morbid when it is cooped up in- 
doors, as Rossetti was cooped up, partly by his profession of 
painting, | partly by indolence.” 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


Reading in a recent number of The 
Christian Union an interesting account 
by Mrs. Robbins (daughter of Professor 
Stuart) of circumstances attending the 
reception of the famous English philan- 
thropist Mrs. Fry, in America, about 
fifty years ago, has suggested to mea 
reminiscence, in some points similar, 
which, perhaps, will be admissible 
to yourcolumns. In those days while I 
was a member of Andover Theological 
‘SSeminary,Geo, Thompson, the celebrated 
English abolitionist, came to Andover 
and asked of the Seminary Faculty an 
audience in the chapel. The Faculty 
refused. Thereupon Mr. Thompson 
procured the use of the little Meth- 
odist church, of which Mrs. Robbins 
speaks as used by Mrs. Fry, about half- 
way down the hill. The somewhat noted 
Le Roy Sunderland was its minister. 
The faculty had sought to impress the 
students unfavorably in respect to Mr. 
Thompson and Prof. Stuart had dwelt 
largely upon the circumstance of St. 
Paul’s sending Onesimus back to Phile- 
mon. Notice being given of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s lecture at the Methodist ;Cburch, 
many of us students, who thought the 
treatment of Mr. Thompson somewhat 
illberal, went down to hear it, and the 
church was crowded. Mr. Thompson 
had somehow heard of Mr. Stuart’s 
remarks, and made forcible use of 
his knowledge. He was in the full flush 
of manhood, a tall, full, and very impres- 
sive figure. He began with a rush of 
fiery eloquence against slavery. and at 
the close of about five minutes he exclaim- 
ed, with brilliant rhetoric of voice and 
mien, withoutany mention of Prof. Stuart, 

“Oh! but St. Paul sent Onesimus bock 
to Philemon.” Then another five min- 
utes rush of eloquence; then again: 
** Oh! but St. Paul sent Onesimus back 
to Philemon;” and so on, the same refrain 
occurring perhaps every five minutes 
through a lecture of nearly two hours. 
The whole thing was a splendid speci- 
men of address. 

It has been my privilege in the course 
of my life to listen to many famous ora- 
tors; among them to Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Rufus Choate and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Of all the orators I 
ever heard the two which have seemed 
to me most eloquent were Geo. Thomp- 
son and Wendell Phillips. Though they 
did not convey to my mind the full con- 
viction at which they aimed, I recog- 
nized their supreme ability. Eloquence 
comes frequently from deep feeling in- 
dependent of the most correct logic. 

In coming to Andover Mr. Thompson 
passed through Lowell, where he was 
shamefully abused; among other things 
rotten eggs and various missiles being 
lavishly expended upon him. With his 
English dropping of the ’, he said the 
town was rightly named: ‘Jt ts a Low- 
ed 

A cry rsised against him was that he 
was sent here by ‘‘ British Gold.” How 
often that cry has been heard here as to 
many topics since the Revolution ; prob- 
ably with little or no reason, as it is now 
heard on the subject of the tariff. 

5. tt. & 








A GOOD TEXT. 


In reading Mr. Howells’s new book, 
‘*A Modern Instance,” the other day, we 
came across the following paragraph : 


“ A Paper Does no Good Till it Pays.” Look at 
the churches themselves! No church can do any 
good till it’s on a paying basis. So long as a church 
is in debt it can’t secute the best talent for the pul- 
pit or choir, and the members go about feeling dis- 
couraged and ont of heart. It’s just so with a news- 
paper. I say that a newspaper does no good till it 
pays; it has no influences, its motives are always 
suspected, and you've got to make it pay, by hook 
or by crook, before youcan hope to—to--forward 
any good cause for it. 


We take this as a good text for a five- 
minute sermon to the host of our friends 


whose subscriptions expirein December 
for we goa step further, and say that the 
better a paper pays the more good it can 
do. Every new name and every renewal 
we receive adds to the capital of The 
Christian Union, from which it intends 
to give out four-fold during the coming 
year. We hope that not one of these 
will be inclined to drop The Christian 
Union from his or her list of calling ac- 
quaintances. We take this opportunity 
of expressing our thanks for the indica- 
tions of appreciation which we are con- 
stantly receiving, and in anticipation for 
the large number of prompt renewals 
which we hope to receive this month. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
aged in its earliest subsequent isaue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
moission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in eli cases.) 


A. C. ARMsTRoNG & Sons, N. Y. 


**Geata Christi; or, a History of Human Progress 
under Christianity.” By Charlies Loring Brace, 


RoBert Carter & Sres., N. Y. 


‘* The Story of a Shell.” By J. R. MacDnoff. 

* Red and White; or, a Tale of the Wars of the 
Roses.” By Sarah Emily Holt. 

“Twilight Talks; or, Easy Lessons on Things 
Around Us.” By Agnes Giberne. 

** Rennie; the King’s Little Servant.”” By Louise 
Marston. 

“A Little Wild Flower. By L. J. Tomlinson. 

“Only a Cousin.” By fatharine Shaw. 

** Decima’s Promise.”’ By Agnes Giberne. 

**Cripple Jess ; or, the Rag-Picker’s Daughter.” 

* Jill and Jack of Onr Own Day.” By Mrs. stan- 
ley Leathes. 
*Seeketh not 
well. 

* Lonely Jack and His Friends at Sunny Side.’ 
By Emily Brodie. 


Her Own.” By Sidney Mary Sit- 


Estes & Laurtat, Boston. 


“ Page, Squire, and Knight.” By W. H. Daven- 
port Adame. 
“Winning His 


Coffin. 


Way.” By Charles Carleton 
Forps, Howarp & Huuzert, N. Y. 
Our Continent Library. 


** The House that Jill Built.” By E. C. Gardner. 


Fow.er & WELLS, N. Y. 
‘* Forty Years in Phrenology.” By Neleon Sizer. 
SHarrer & Bros., N. Y. 
Franklin Square Library. 
‘No Proof.” By Alice O'Hanlon. 
Loturop & Co., Boston. 
* Young Folk’s Annual, 1883.” 


MacmiILtuan & Co., N. Y. 


**Tom Brown’s School Days.” By arn Old Boy. 


James Ports, N. Y. 


** Songs of Rest.” By W.R. Nicholl. 


Farurrs & Hunt, N, Y. 


 Geme of Literature.”” By Mra. E. H. Thomp- 


son. 
**Gems of Scripture and Song.” By Mrs. EF. H 
Thompson. 
**Gema of Religious Literature.” By Mrs. E. H. 
Thompson. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 


** Military Life in Italy.” By Edmondo De Ami- 


cis. 

** Lowest Forms of Water Animals.’ By N, 
D’Anvers, 

** Fundamental! Questions."’ By Clark Edeon. 

“The Merv Oasis,” By Edmond O’Donovan. 2 
vols. 


Rozserts Bros., Boston. 


No Name Series. “ Little Sisters.” 
* Plish and Plum.” By Charles T. Brooks. 
* Posies for Children.” By Mrs. Lowell. 


8S. W. Srravs, Chicago. 
** Anthem Treasures.”’ By J. W. Stillman. 


Tomas WHITTAKER, N. Y. 
“The Protestant Episcopal Almanac.’’ 
R. Wortuineton & Co., N. J. 


**The Family Prayer and Sermon Book.” By C. 





J. Vaugn, D.D. 2 vols. 


R. Worthington’s New Books. 


ELEGANT STANDARD BOOKS. 


BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES. 


(THOROUGHLY REVISED. EDITION.) 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 
United States. Thoroughly revised edition. 
6 vols. 12mo, cloth, $13 50; sheep, $18; half 
calf, $24. 

* For more than forty years the author has been 
accustomed to invite and receive, from friends in 
all parts of the Union, instruction on the branches 
of American history to which they had specialiy 
given attention , and, during the same period, new 
and more complete materials have become accessi- 
ble from the most various sources. . . . The 
notes and papers which have thus been accumu- 
lated from the groundwork of the present revision, 
to which a solid year of close and undivided appli- 
cation has been deyoted.—[Extract from the Au- 
thor’s Preface. 

CHAMBERS’ S ENCYCLOP_EDIA, 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. New and revise od edition, 1882, contain- 
ing 27,000 distinct articles, 3,400 wood engrav- 
ings, 39 colored maps, and Index to 17,000 inci- 
dentally mentioned sabjects. 10 vola. royal 
Svo, cloth extra, new style, $25. 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE 
SHAKESPEARE. Handy Llustrated 


edition. Beautifully illustrated, with 32 fnll- 
page engravings. $8 vols, 16mo, cloth, $6; 





full Russia, m case, $15. 


KNIGHT’S (CHARLES) POPU- 
lar His'ory of England. 160 illuatrations. 8 
= 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $12; half calf, 
24, . 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
land, Best library edition. 6 vols, 8vo, cloth 
= gilt top, in box, $12; half calf, ‘extra, 


BARNES (Rev. ALBERT), Notes. 
Critical, Iliustrative, and Practical. On the 
Book of Daniel. 1 vol. On the Book of 
Prophet Isaiah. 2 vols. On the Book of Job. 
2 vole. 5vols. 12mo, cloth, $7.50. 

AND 


THE FAMILY PRAYER 
Sermon ook. By the Very Rev. U. J. Vaughan, 
D.D, Contaming Morning and Evening Prayers 
for Every Day in the Month, and ‘i'welve Ser- 
mons for each month, Designed for general 
use, and especially adapted to the needs of those 
who canro: attend public worship. ‘I'wo vols., 
400 to 800 pages each. Cloth extra, full gilt, 


$16.00 

THE GREAT INDEX OF BIO- 
graphical Reference, containing ever one hun- 
dred thousand Names, together with a Classea 
Index of the Biographica! Literature of Europe 
and America. Large Svo, 1036 pp., cloth, $1.25. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLE ILLUS. 
trations. Being a Storehouse of Allegory, Sim- 
ile and Ane ~~ illustrating every phase of 
Bible Truth. With an introduction by Richard 
Newton, D.D., and a complete Index. 





FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF 
Rome, From the 
(B.€.753) te the destruction of the city by the 
Gauls (B.c. 87). Translated from the text of | 
Livy ;by George Baker, A. M. 
with 160 engravings from antique sta!uary and 
the best historical! paintings. A novel feature 
is the Introdnction of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” (illustrated) in their appro- 
priate places in the history. Folio, cloth, gilt, 
50, 


$7 

THE LIVES OF THE TWELVE 
Cesare, By C. Suetonius Tranquillus. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Thomson, MeD. 
with 24 portraits on stecl from authentic 
antique statnes and busts of the emperors and 
their contemporaries in the museums of 
Europe. 8vo, plain cloth, $3.75; 

50, 


POMPEII: ITS DESTRUCITON 
and Re-discovery. With evgravings and de- 
scriptions of art and architecture. By Sir 


extra gilt, 


| 
foundation by Romulus | 


Iilustrated | 


Ilinstrated | 





William Gell and Gandy. 76 steel engravings. 
4to, cloth extra, gilt elegant, $8.00; morocco, 
extra gilt, wilt edges, $15.00 

MILTON'S POHTICAL W "ORKS. 
With numerons Explanatory Notes and Memoir 
by David Masson, LL.D. Hlustrated by Doré. 
Rlegantly eg on fiue, heavy paper. Royal 
8vo, full gilt, $5. 

GREA TA MERIC. AN SCULPTURES. 
By Wm. J. Clark, Jr. With 12 engravings. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, $7.5. 

STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND 

(The). By L. Jewett, F.S. A., etc., and 8. C 
Hall, F. S. A. With 280 engravings, by the best 
artists. ‘Two series complete in one large vol- 
nme. S8vo, cloth, giit extra, gilt edge, $7.50; 
morocco, elegant, gilt edges, $15.00 


SMITH (Walter). Examples of House- 
hold Taste. By Walter Smith, State Director 
of Mass. School of Design. Iilustrated with 
nearly 600 illustrations, snowing interior deco- 
rations, Large 5to, cloth extra, $6.00 





BEAUTIFUL NEW JUVENI LES. 


AROUND THE HOWSE. Delightful rhymes 
for children, bygEdward Willet, with 62 exquis- 
pe colored designs. 4, Charles Ker ndrick, 
Large 4to, boards, $1 7 

CAT'S CRADLE. Thastrated with 60 “i ill- 
ustrations in colors. Boards, 4to, $1. 

SUGARAND SPICE AND’ ALL THAT'S 
Nice. Pictures and Khymes for the little one=, 
by J. K. and V. B. 4to $1.50. 

PICTURESQUE JOURNEYS IN AMERICA OF 
the Junior United ‘Tourist Ciub. Edited by the 
Rev. Edward T. Bromfield. Profusely illus- 
trated. Instructive, entertaining, and pretty. 
1 vol. 4to, boarda, $1.75; cloth, extra, $3.50. 

NEW QUARTETTE. A collection of large and 
beautiful engravings that tell their own story. 
In 1 vol, imperiai 4to, $1.50. 





CHATTERBOX JUNIOR. Yor this year, illne 
trated with choice and original engravings and 
appropriate descriptions in poetry and prose 
by various authors. 4to, $1.25 

CHATTERBOX PICTURE-BOOK. A collection 
of beautiful — with descriptions in ted 
and prose. New edition. 410, boards, ¢°, 


SUNDAY CHATTERBOX eing choice read- 
ings for Sunday and every d ay, nnd interspers 
ed with gems of thought from the best authors. 
New edition. With choice engravings and 
colored frontispiece. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


CHAPTERBOX NATURAL HISTORY. Stories 
and incidents illustrating Beast, Bird, Fleh, and 
other Animal Life. New edition. 4to, boarda, 
$1.25. 





R. WORTHINGTON, 770 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Longman’s | Magazine, 


The Internatlona] News Company begs to an- 
nounce that by special arrangement with Messrs. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & €O., the above named maga- 
zine will be issued mo nthly, SIMULTANEOUSLY in 
ENGLAND and AMERICA. 


THE SECOND NUMBER 
is now ready. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 2. 
THICKER THAN WATER, Chapters 5 to 9. 
By James Payn. 
JOHN BAREINON, THE CHRONOMETER-MAKER. 
By Samuel Smi} 
ORPHAN GIRL OF LANNION: a Breton Bal- 
lad. After the TL text, by the Author of 
* The Epie of H 
a EARTH IN". Ms ‘ETEORIC SHADOW. 


‘octor. 
THe Nokiw AY FJORDS. By J. A. Froude. 
4. os T. By Author of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s 


* &e. 
SIR "HILARY 8 FEeTEe, an Unsolved Enigma. 


rab bat Whitefor 
LADY'S W AL %, Chapters 1 to 2. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER OOPY. 

To be obtained of all booksellers and aewsdealers. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 

29 and 31 Beekman St, NEW YORK. 





* One of the most charming books in religious lit- 
erature.—N. Y. Observer: 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


Elizabeth Prentiss, 


author of ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward.” 
One vol., with steel portrait and five 
full-page illustrations. Crown, 8vo. 
575 pages, $2.25. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway Cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Fractions of the dollar may be sent in postage 
stamps. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


His Sermons are ed in larwe, c e 
weekly pamphiet nah a OUTH PEL PIT,’ ” 
and can be bad of al |Newsdealers for 7 Cénts. By the 








year Cl wen and T students, 581.70. 
RDS, HOWARD eHoreerT New Yor” 


A BRIEF REVIEW. 


If you want the history of the year in 
fifty-two chapters, read The Christian 





Union. 
Its Outlook will give you an impartial 
ee 
interpretation of the significant events of 
the day in Politics, Religion and Society. 
Its Editorial pages discuss the ques- 
- Na em em a 
tions of the hour with candor, courage, 
and in a broad Christian spirit. 

Its column of Inquiring Friends will 
answer any questions upon which you 
may need light or suggestion. 

Its Contributed Articles are the best 
work of mai y of the best writers on the 
present themes. 

Its Home department embodies the ripe 

— r 
experience of the most competent writers 
on matters relating to the family and the 
home life in all its aspects. 

Its Young Folks columns contain the 








most interesting and instructive stories 
and sketches for children; while the 
Writing Desk carries on correspondence, 
with a host of young readers, at once 
helpful and entertaining. 


In the department of Books and Au- 
EL 
thors it presents a complete record of the 
world of literature, keeping its readers 
fully acquainted with the scope and 
quality of current literature; while in 
Science and Art, Fact and Rumor, and 
Crurch Gleanings it collects every week 
the events and news in all walks in life. 





THE CHRISTIAN 50 | 


Heart’s Ease and Happy Days. 


By L. Clarkson, author of “Indian Summer.” 
With Twelve Full-Page Floral] Illustrations, printed in the finest lithography by Armstrong & Co. 


Dec. 7, 1882. UNION. 








This beautiful Gift-Book will be found a worthy successor of 


SE SN SII cence .ccccaecohenisaasmanh sbemsnain tserabesssseonauaeiens’placehiedadscancaus teadanasiankssconnehetakevensneboestnapun sdsanphosadeevabnpesanssnovumundepshaoase sunexal $6.00. 
‘* This is one of the most attractive books of its kind that has beer published. It is one of the most elegant and unique specimens of floral chromo-lithographic work that has ever 
been issued by any publishing house, and its beautiful combinations of colors have the appearance of water-color paintings.”"—{ National Republican. 





Indian Summer. 


Autumn YPoemsand Sketches. 
By L. Clarkson. Large Quarto. Cloth, elegant, $5.00. 

‘‘The 000k is evidently the labor of loyal, patient, and successful love. It must make ‘* We have often written with enthusiasm of Miss Clarkson's studies and sketches. This 
the hardest heart like autumn a little better; it will win new friends for the autumn rambles. | ia a collection upon which lovers of the art, who are equally lovers of nature, will look 
The book is admirable for gift purposes, and unique as an American offering to friends | with genuine delight. We wish that all artistic effort might be us pure and beautiful as this. 
abroad.—[Boston Advertiser. —[N. Y. Odserver. 








With Fine Wood Engravings, drawn and engraved under the supervision of George T. AnpreEw. 
‘* A Christmas offering of a peculiarly delicate flayor. 





Bells Across the Snow. 


A beautiful Christmas Poem by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 


ment of the blessed festal day are lovingly recalled in these exquisite pages.’ 


Observer. 


‘‘ This exquisite poem must find a welcome and an echo in eyery heart; for to whom but 
MILLER’S NEW BOOK. 


People of Asia. 


MRS: 


Little 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘‘ Little Folks in Feathers and Fur.” 


A delightful book for young and old. 
Cloth, $2 50. 

‘Brightly writtep, and full of curious in- 
formation which grown people will relish and 
children read with delight. A host of illus- 
trations show babies and children in all sorts 
of garbs and places; while childish readers are 
amused by queer figures and tales and anec- 
dotes, they ure taught & great deal about half- 
civilized and civilized nations of Asiu.”—[N. 
Y. Times. 

‘The lady who has already delighted the 
young folks with two books about animals 


Profusely illustrated. 


Quarto, 405 pages. 


“Olive Thorne Miller has, in several ac- 
ceptable books for the young, already be- 
trayed an unusual gift for interesting this 
class of readers. Equal skill in method and 
in style marks her.‘ Little People of Asia,’ 
which takes account of the ‘salted baby’ of 
Turkey, the Tartar ‘ buttered baby,’ the Siam- 
ese ‘dyed baby,’ the Japanese ‘happiest of 
all’ baby, etc. It has cost much research, 
and called for judgment and accuracy in com- 
pilation. While bestowing attention princi- 


The pure joy and invoceat ON 2 “| the 


I [ the Chuechenen. 


One of the most beautiful holiday 


MRS. 


SANFORD’ 


Quarto, Cloth, Gold and Silver Stamping, $1.50. 
children does Christmas ever come without some tinge or flavor of regret or sadness ? ? 


gift-books ever presented to the public.’’— 


S NEW BOOK. 


May to Christmas at Thorne Hill. 


An entertaining story for Boys and Girls, by the popular author of the ‘‘ Pussy 


Tip Toes” books. Fully illustrated. 
‘* This will be found to be the best kind of a 


Quarto, cloth, full gilt. 


#2 00 


holiday book. It contains a good story—one 


which will give a great amouat of wholesome satisfaction to the children who read it, and 


even to those who can only hear it, not being able to read it themselves. 
trations of different kinds, and is eumptuous in binding and type. 


very popular.”—[The Churchman. 


It abounds in iJus- 
It deserves to become 


GIRLS’ OWN F AV ORITE SERIES. 


Michaelmas Daisy. 
My Mother’s Diamonds. | 
The New Girl. 


Very Genteel. 
Gladys the Reaper. 
My Sister's Keeper. 


ives us, in ‘ Little People of Asia,’ asurvey pally on the little folk, of course it incident- ; | 
of babyland between the Mediterranean and ally conveys much information concerning The Oak Staircase. j Left Alone. 
Pacific. This region has as yet been scarcely their parents. Children of eight or nine and Bonnie Leslie. | Kind Hearts. 
entered by the literary explorer.”"—[The upward will be charmed by it. The illustra- For a Dream’s Sake. | $tephen the Schoolmaster 
Critic. tions are numerous.”—[The Nation. c 


By the same author. 


Little Folks in Feathers and 


In boards, with illuminated cover. 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


New editions of 


Fur. Queer Pets at Marcy’s. 
4to. Each, $1.75; cloth, $2.50. 





*,* These volumes have been issued to meet the want for good, wholesome read- 
profusely illustrated, each volume in different 


ing for Young Ladies. 12mo. size, 


stampings of flowers and leaves in color and gold, and put up in neat wrapper- 


sold separately—at $1 25 each. 





AT LOW PRICES. 


Catalogues free on application 


Our Bocks are for Sale at a)] bockstores, or sent, post-paid, any where im the United States or Canada, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 39 West 23d St, New York. 





THE 
MUSICAL SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEw. 

Nearly 100 of those world-famous PLANTA- 
TION SUNGS and POPULAR MELODIES 
that have made te fortune of Minstrel Trouper, and 
of which Ditson & Co, hold the copyrights: f a large 
number. 

More true, original, , pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant. 

Of course Forster Jeads the van, and his 

OLD FOLKS AT HOME 
cannot be excelled. This statement, however, will 
be questioned by many, who prefer : 

Old Kentucky Home. oO Dh, Susanna’ 
Old Dog Trav. OR | O!d Uncle Ne 


cker |— Old Cabin Home 
Farewell, Lily Dear. Dixie Land. 


Or the more modern nonsense songs of the Jubi- 
lee order. 
Gospel Raft, or Cross Roads, 
In the Morning by the Bright Light, 
Or the truly beautiful 


jl le, lei Bird, Twinkli pitta’, 
antenter: § ~via: BosToOoN.- NEW YORK: 
Price $2, Boards. $2.50 Cloth. $3, Fine Gilt _ i FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pvusuisuers, 


Mailed anywhere for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


QO. BH. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York 





NOW READY. 


29 Choice Economical Sunday School Libraries 


Ranging from 25 t) 500 volumes each, by the 
very best anthors, and sold at 
40 TO 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
Send for list of above before purchasing, and save 
money. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


New Gift Books, 1882 


Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen. I) ustrated from 
original drawings by F.S. Church, E. H. Gar 
rett, S.G. McCutcheon, and George T. Andrew. 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 Full 
morocco, or fu li tres marbled calf $6.00. 


Schiller's Song of the Bell. 

With 24 illustrations by Alexander Liezen, Mayer, 
and Edmund H. Garrett. Engraved by George 
T. Andrew and others. This volume is the sec- 
ond of. a series entitled ** Songs from the Great 
Poets,’ and uniform with Seng of the Brook. 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full wilt, $1.50. 

Full morocco, fuli tree marbied calf, $>. 00. 


Picturesque American Scenery. 

Aseries of fine steel engravings, with descriptive 
text by N. P. Willis and others, and quotations 
from popular poets. 1 vol., large quarto, clotb, 
bevelled and full gilt, #3 75. 

Picturesque European Scenery. 

Beautiful landscape and other views of picturesque 


scenes of the old world, reproduced in fine wood- 


cuts bv the best art.sts. 1 vol., large quarto, 


cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $1. 78. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 





Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief, By the Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


eg PRIC E, 10 CENTS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 
BEFORE 
Che Congregational Association 
OF 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 
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The Sunday-School. 


SIGNS OF FAITH.’ 


By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 


HERE is some doubt whether the passage select- 

ed for this week’s lesson properly belongs to 
Mark’s Gospel, or is an addition by a later hand. The 
weight of authority, internal and externa), appears to 
me to point to the conclusion that Mark’s Gospel either 
was abruptly broken off by some accident, or its close 
was early lost, and that verses 19 and 20 were append- 
ed at a very early date, probably during the first cent- 
ury, to give completion to the book. The question is 
one of secondary importance, since all that is essential 
in spirit and substance in this passage is to be found 
elsewhere in the Gospels in accounts whose authen- 
ticity is undoubted. Without discussing this question 
further, and without undertaking to open further 
truths suggested by this summary, I ask the reader’s 
attention to the signs or evidences of faith grouped to- 
gether in verses 17 and 18: ‘And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: In my name shall they cast 
out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they 
shall take up serpents, andifthey drink any deadly 
thing it shall in nowise hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 

These signs had a literal and material fulfillment 
during the hfetime of the Apostles. Peter asd Paul 
east out unclean spirits; the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost preached with new tongues; a serpent 
came out of the fire kindled on the Island of Malta and 
fastened on Paul’s hand, and it hurt him not; the sick 
were cured through prayer and the laying on of hands. 
But these signs have long since ceased. If this is all 
that is meant by this passage, then faith either has 
ceased from the earth or the promised signs no longer 
accompany it. It is true that now and then someone 
makes a claim to exercise in a material and physical 
realm these miraculous powers: Irvingites speaking 
in tongues which no one but themselves can under- 
stand, or a Dr. Cullis curing the sick by praying with 
and forthem. But these manifestations are so excep- 
tional and episodic as to arouse but little interest and 
really to deserve but little attention. If there is no 
deeper meaning in OChrist’s promises, either the prom- 
ise or the faith has failed. I believe that the faith 
has deepened and strengthened, and the promise 
has enlarged ; that the external, the physical, is but the 
symbol and parable of the spiritual and the permanent, 
and that the signs promised in these verses still accom- 
pany, and will to the end of time, faith in God and in 
his Son. 

1. ‘‘In my name shall they cast out devils.” The 
ancients personified both good and evil: there were 
spirits to represent every virtue and every vice. To 
cast out a devil was the strongest form of expressing a 
promise; to cast out evil in all its various phases is 
the first power of faith. Social and political evils : 
ignorance, poverty, slavery, war, superstition; indi- 
vidual-evils: greed, lust, intemperance, hate, unchar- 
itableness—these are to be cast out of society and 
the heart of man, not by the power of laws and penal- 
ties, but by the power of faith ; that is, by the power 
of a living, personal sympathy with a living, personal 
God. This is only another way of expressing what 
Paul expressed by the declaration that the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation. It is Christ’s statement 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. Has not 
this promise been abundantly fulfilled in the history of 
the world? Is it not where the Gospel has gone, and 
faith in God as manifested in Christ Jesus, that pover- 
ty has been alleviated, pestilence diminished, the hor- 
rors of war mitigated and slavery abolished? And is it 
not just because we have trusted to other instrumen- 
talities, resolutions of the individual or the laws of the 
land, to cast out our devils—intemperance, for example 
—that our success has been so little, though our labors 
have been so abundant ? 

2. “They shall speak with new tongues.” Christianity 
has conferred upon the world a new type of eloquence ; 
it has created new forms of persuasion. It has 
done this both in individual cases and in the world’s 
history. It has turned the stupid tinker into the 
almost inspired dreamer. It has converted the jour- 
neyman bookbinder into the world’s apostle of tem- 
perance ; it has touched, with this live coal plucked 
from off God’s altar, the lips of the shy, country dry- 
goods clerk, and made him the herald of Christ’s Gos- 
pel to two nations. But these are only individual il- 
lustrations. It has conferred in innumerable instances, 
in times when hearts were filled with faith and 
thrilled with love and joy, a new power of speech 
upon lips before speechless ; it has put a new sign into 
the world’s heart, and has created a hymnology which 
has not only no parallel, but not even a remote resem- 
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blance in the literature of pagan religions. If to-day 
the pulpit fails in power it is for the want of this new 
tongue: not more Greek and Latin, Hebrew and San- 
scrit; not more sytematic theology, orscientific knowl- 
edge, or literary culture, or rhetorical grace, or logical 
acumen, are the need of the American pulpit, but 
more of that faith which comes from habitually look- 
ing at the things which are unseen, and habitually 
communing with the One whois unseen. Every teacher 
and every preacher has a right to take this promise 
and plead it before God, and if he comply with the con- 
dition he has a right to expect a new tongue; if his 
speech is without efficiency he may well question 
whether his heart and his life are not without faith. 

3. ‘*They shall take up serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing it shall in no wise hurt them.” Faith 
in God is the armor of God’s children. The best pro- 
tection from moral peril is faith. It is not by laying 
down a law, it is not by a policy of total abstinence, 
that we can save either ourselves or our children from 
evil in this world. Their best protection is what Dr, 
Chalmers calls ‘‘the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion.” There is nothing which a man can do safely in 
the spirit of self-seeking and self-confidence, and 
nothing involves peril which he does in the spirit of 
consecration and of faith. Let him read skeptical 
literature in mere wanton curiosity and his mind will 
be poisoned; let him read it, accompanied by the Spirit 
of God in his research, that he may learn what is the 
truth and what the error, and how he may combat 
the error and help humanity to a larger, freer and bet- 
ter comprehension of the truth, and no book so read can 
harm him; let him go down into the slums of a great 
city in mere idle pleasure, seeking to see life, and he 
will receive some contamination however brief his 
visit; let him go as George MacDonald goes—as many 
a pure and noble woman has gone in London, in New 
York, in Chicago—and the foul and vitiated air, the 
pestilential moral atmosphere, will not leave the least 
taint; nay, going in this spirit, the pure will come 
forth purer, as Christ passed through all the expe- 
rience of life only to enter a supremer exaltation. 

4. ‘*They shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.” Faith is the recuperating power of God in 
the human soul and it works its mission of mercy by 
contact. Men are not recovered from sin by wise 
counsels, or aroused fears, or stimulated hopes, but by 
personal sympathy. Faith in your heart going out 
and touching another heart starts the germ of faith 
therein. He that carries to diseased natures the miuis- 
try of faith carries to them the power of God; for by 
faith he carries God himself. But it is only faith which 
has this power of touch ; even philanthropic kindliness 
of heart, human sympathy, yearning desire, are power- 
less unless all these are suffused with that strange, 
mystic, divine life which comes from God in the heart. 

Such are the fourfold signs of faith; they follow it 
now more than they ever followed it in apostolic days. 
Faith casts out the world’s evils; faith speaks in the 
world with a new eloquence ; faith affords to its pos- 
sessor a divine protection; and faith is the perfect 
medicine for every heart sickness and heart sorrow. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


Centra, Tnovert.—TZhe resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


1. To review what has been taught concerning the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

Draw on the blackboard a monument like the one 
made last Sunday. Recall from the children the words 
of the Golden Text that were on it, and again print 
them for the benefit of those who have not learned 
the Golden Text, or were absent. Question the chil- 
dren about the burial and resurrection of Jesus. 

2. To teach how it is known, and why Jesus lived 
again on the earth after his resurrection. 

Ask the children if they would like to know who 
was the first person to see Jesus after he arose from 
the dead. It would increase their interest to know if 
the teacher should ask them to tell who they think 
might have becn the one. Then read the full account 
of the interview of Jesus and Mary, in John xx., 
11-18. 

Let the children tell who they think was the second 
person to see Jesus. Then tell them that several 
women together, who had come bringing spices to the 
tomb of Jesus, were the ones to see him second. Read, 
in Matthew xxviii., 9, what Jesus said to them. 

Ask the children who they think was third to see 
Jesus. Then teli them it was Peter. (Luke xxiv., 34. 

Ask who they think was fourth to see Jesus. Briefly 
recount the walk to Emmaus. (Luke xxiv., 13-32.) 

Tell that the fifth to see Jesus were ten of his Apos- 
tles. Let the children tell how many were missing. 
Judas will probably be mentioned, when it can be said 
that he was never counted among the Apostles after he 
had betrayed Jesus. Let the teacher name over the 


Apostles who were there, and then try to get the chil- 





dren to discover for themselves that Thomas was the 
absent one. Tell what Jesus said and did in the pres- 
ence of his Apostles. (See Luke xxiv., 36-48.) 

As this is the only lesson to be given for this year on 
this subject, the teacher should recount all of the 
appearances of Christ after the resurrection: eight 
days after, again to the Apostles (see John xx., 31) 
and on the seashore (see John, xxi.), and for the 
last time, probably to five hundred friends, on Mt. 
Olivet, when he ascended into heaven. 

In a little sermon to children, by the Rev. James 
Vaughan, of England, six reasons are given why 
Jesus should have lived on the earth forty days after 
his resurrection: 1. Because he loved us. 2. To 
prove that he had risen. 3. To show that he was the 
same Jesus still. 4. To talk about the things of the 
kingdom of God. 5. To show us the way in which he 
is always with us. 6. To lead us to know that we 
shall, like him, rise from the grave. 

It might be well to teach some, if not all, of these 
reasons to the children; or might it not be said that 
the reason for doing so was to give to his disciples the 
work of preaching and helping people to love God? 
Tell the children that every one who loves Jesus—even 
little children—should have a share in this work. 

SymBov Girr.—A trumpet of silver cardboard, with 
the words of the Golden Text. 
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zZeciurve Room Taih,. 
By Henry Warp Bgxouer. 


LESSONS OF LIFE. 


HE death and burial of Mr. Weed have led my 

mind to a train of thought. Since 1 came to 
Brooklyn more than a whole generation has been 
swept away. With one exception, that of Dr. Storrs, 
there is not a minister in the city of Brooklyn who 
was here when I first came; there is not a minister, 
I think, in the city of New York who was there when 
Icame to Brooklyn; many of them are still living, 
but by reason of ill health or change of occupation 
others have taken their places; there is not a man in 





the Tract Society that was in it when I came to Brook- 


lyn, nor in the Bible Society, nor in the Home Mis- 
sionary, nor in the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. All the leaders, the thinkers, the planners have 
gone out. Of all the public men that were in life and 
activity Ican scarcely recall one. Long life was a 
blessing in the Old Testament, but I think the genius 
of our day is such that no one will deaire a long life. 
There are multitudes of men who stand like an old 
clock whose machinery is worn out, and they cannot 
perform any of the functions of life. I think living is 
a great dealsadder than dying in many cases; but the 
clean sweep in one generation is not one that we are 
apt to think about, since it is being continually re- 
newed by youth. 

Look at the Government of the United States. The 
men who were in power when I came to Brooklyn, 
Daniel Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and many others, are 
gone long ago; their names are but shadows. The 
subsequent inen that came up, such as Giddings, Sum- 
ner, the brave men that fought the anti-slavery 
battle, are as a forest that has been cut away and a 
familiar tree left here and there. When I look back 
to the early part of my life, those whom I looked 
up to as leaders all are gone. Wendell Phillips is left, 
but all the men whom he counseled with are gone, 
and almost all the men who sat together when the 
Rebellion broke out, the illustrious men who fought 
our battle, have been decimated ; the heroes are being 
continually carried away. When I come to thischurch, 
of almost all the communicants who were here the 
only ones left are Mr. Howard and Mr. Blake, and the 
work of the church has been delegated to the hands of 
younger men. 

I have noticed that it is very rare that a life cannot 
be spared: there are men connected with certain as- . 
sociations, great inventors, men of learning, and when 
they go our question is instinctively, How can we spare 
them ? God never has any such trouble as that ; the 
Lord can spare anybody. I recall going one morning 
into the room where my father was preparing a funeral 
sermon : ‘I do not understand it, Henry. Idonot know 
what God means when we neéd such men and he takes 
them away—and nobody to their take place.” There 
is somebody to take their place. I have never noticed 
that any great cause has suffered from the death of 
anybody. A man dies very much as a bucket of water 
is drawn from the East River. There is‘a little depres- 
sion for a moment, then with a slight gurgle the waves 
fill it and the streams flows on with the sun shining 
upon the spot as before. 

When a public man is thought to be dying, fora week 
the papers chronicle every change ; and finally he dies, 
and then another week of daily report of the prepara- 
tions for the funeral. Men are dying every day the 
world over, and ex¢2pt 4 little local disturbance there is 
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no change; that is the way God has made the world ; 
he has not stopped the march of the human family 
because one has gone. If a man thinks he is some- 
body, and of some importance, and that wisdom is going 
to die with him, and that the world cannot find another 
to take his place, he will find that the world will find 
someone to take his place and probably fill the place 
better than he did. Looked at in this way it ought to 
bring a man to his own bearings ; men who are in pub- 
lic life and are successfulare very apt to get authorita- 
tive, more self-important than is best for them or those 
around them; they ought not to feel that they are so 
very important that men should step aside for them. 
As a leaf falls from a tree, so human life casts off 
its finest blossoms, its attire; God alone is great and 
unchanging, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
and we are but the dust of the earth ; and while life is 
intensely important there is nothing in it that should 
make a man forget that he is but clay. 

This sense of one’s relative inferiority, I think, dis- 
abuses a man of a great deal of care, and should 
tend to make a man love humility. A man should not 
imagine that his back has got to bear the world. My 
father was personally a very modest man, but he had 
a theological name and he felt that Godhad disclosed 
to him certain theological questions, and; that he had 
to champion those views. In my own mind there has 
not been in ten thousand millions more than four or 
five menin the history of the world whose minds 
have gathered up the truth and turned the thought of 
the world; and all the rest of the men whom the world 
has considered great have only been relatively great, 
and the world has been just as well off witsout them. 

Dr. Draper has gone in the prime of his life—a very 
valued man, as was his father before him—but do you 
suppose science is going tostop? No; not long enough 
to drop a tear. It seems to me that if I shonld die 
to-day it would not be more than blowing out a candle 
in the great desert of Sahara. The world would not 
weep. There would be a few tears shed among those 
nearest tome, fewer among those not so near, and 
when the circle widened out there would be many who 
would smile to hear of my death. I do not feel any 
disposition to stop work, but it is a comfort that if in 
the approaching infirmities of old age I should be in 
any way rendered helpless and unable to preach, and 
should have to give up my work, I should not care a 
turning of my hand. I love it; is my life; but what 
is one man compared with the multitude of men who 
are born? I am willing to work as long as God wants 
me to, and willing to stop the minute he wants me 
without a pang, without the slighest notion that it 
would make any difference to the world. How calmly 
and beautifully Christ died. He worked as long as the 
day lasted. In one of the Psalms, or in Job, I think, 
those who are oppressed with labor in their day’s work 
watch with joy the going down of the sun, but the 
going down of our life is the rising of the sun; we 
set that we may rise where there are no suns, but we 
shall go on forever. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 





TERRA COTTA LUMBER. 

The new material called ‘‘terra-cotta lumber,” says 
the New York ‘‘ World,” was invented and patented 
by Mr. C. C. Gilman, of Eldora, lowa, president of the 
company, and is made by mixing the kaolinite or 
‘*top” clay, which is found in immense quantities 
throughout Middlesex County, with sawdust until the 
consistency of dough is obtained, when it is cast in 
large square blocks and burned in kilns in a manner 
similar to that of ordinary brick. The result isa 
peculiar terra-cotta ware, possessing singular proper- 
ties. It has no fibrous texture like wood, the strength 
of the material arising from incipient vitrifaction ob- 
tained in firing, and half-inch boards made of it, 
smoothly planed and joined, show greater strength 
and tenacity than dry oak of equal thickness. Every 
shape which can be given to wood by edged tools can 
be given to terra-cotta lumber. It is as easily worked 
as pine or spruce, is half the weight of bui'ding brick, 
and tightly retains plastering without the aid of lath- 
ing. To display the resisting qualities of terra-cotta 
lumber to fire and water, the furnace tender, with a 
long pair of steel tongs, took from the center of the 
furnace a small block of the ware which had attained 
a white heat, and plungedit into a pail of water. After 
cooling it was placed on a forge and the water with 
which it was saturated expelled in the form of steam ; 
petroleum was next poured over it and afterward 
ignited, the block continuing to burn with a steady 
flame for several minutes. Subsequent examination 
of the block by sawing it in two showed no difference 
in appearance from other material which had not been 
submitted to so severe a test. 


—Mr. Toby Rosenthal, the artist in whom San Fran- 
cisco takes a just pride, has nearly finished a picture 





for a gentleman of this city. Its subject is taken from 
Scott’s ‘‘Marmion,” representing the scene when Con- 
stance de Beverly, in her page’s dress, is taken before 
the tribunal of the convent. The abbot and the abbess- 
es stand’ at the left with unrelenting faces. The un- 
fortunate girl stands in the center foreground. A 
brutal monk is tearing from her shoulders a cloak, 
while a mass of golden hair streams over her shoulders. 
In the right background the monks are preparing the 
openisg in the wall for her immolation. They hold 
torches in their hands, which spread a ruddy glare 
over the dull stone of the convent walls. The picture 
has been much praised by the critics.—[San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


—Another panorama has been opened to the public in 
New York city, dealing with an American subject although 
executed by a foreign artist. The scene represented is ‘‘ The 
Surrender of the British at Yorktown.” The point of view 
is the rampart of a redoubt, and the time is supposed to be 
about two o'clock on the afternoon of the memorable 19:h 
day of October, and the ceremony of capitulation is then 
taking place at the observer's feet. The composition, draw - 
ing, and painting{jof the whole work are described as excellent 
and worthy of much praise, and the study of this panerama 
will doubtless be of as great interest to the students of Ameri- 
can history as the Buttle of Montretout, now on exhibition in 
the city, has been to students of French history. M. Raoul 
Arus is the artist of the ‘‘ Surrender at Yorktown.” 

—Mr. Francis Seymour Haden, the eminent etcher, is de- 
livering a series of lectures on etching in Boston. He says 
‘‘the etcher must take nature on the wing, catching each 
effect as it passes.” 

—Scientific scholars will be rejoiced to learn that a com- 
plete copy of the auroral and maguetic observations made 
by Lieutenant C. W. Chipp, executive officer of the ‘‘ Jean- 
nette,” have been discovered among the papers of Commander 
De Long. When the second cutter foundered off the mouth of 
the Lena the originals of these papers—the records of at 
least 2,000 observations—sank with their unfortunate author 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

—For the benefit of observers of the transit of Venus, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company have agreed to give a 
wide distribution to the noon-time signals from the Naval 
Observatory on December 4, 5,6, and 7. This is a generous 
aid to the cause of science, and wili doubtiess meet with 
great approbation. 

—Science and Religiou.—‘' Professor Brooks, of the Red 
House Observatory (Phelps, N. Y.), in behalf of astronom- 
ical science and astronomers, asks that prayers be offered on 
Snnday next in all the churches for clear weather on Decem- 
ber 6 next, the date of the transit of Venus. The solution 
of the sublimest problem known to science is to be attempted 
on that occasion, the opportunity for,which will not occur 
again for 122 years. Millions of dollars and months of val- 
uable time have been expended in preparation for the great 
event.” 

—A statue of John Bridge, the Puritan, presented to the 
city of Cambridge by one of his descendants, was unveiled 
on Tuesday of last week. The statue is of bronze, represent- 
ing a sturdy Puritan in the costume of 250 years ago, and 
stands on a granite pedestal. 

—At Keppel’s, in West Sixteenth Street, New York, there is 
on exhibition a collection of Mr. Seymour Haden’s etchings 
which the catalogue says that gentleman has pronounced to 
be ‘‘ the most complete collection of his works ever got to- 
gether for public exhibition, and that it contains many 
pieces which are now upprocurable.” 

—A great meeting was held in the Academy of Music in 
this city last week to promote the interest in the Bartholdi 
statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, or rather in that 
part of the bargain which it devolves on America to fulfill , 
namely, the erection of the pedestal. The Dailies describe the 
meeting as ‘‘asplendid gathering of representative citizens,” 
and ‘‘one of the most remarkable and honorable that the 
Academy has seen,” from which we are to infer that the 
* Liberty,” France, and Bartholdi, should consider themselves 
eminently honored, and also—what is more to the point—that 
the money will be forthcomiuog to make a proper footstool for 
the new wonder of the world. 

—The musical event of last week was the reappearance of 
Mme. Christine Nilsson before the New York public, coming 
as it did as a new thing to lighten the ennui of that public 
for whom both Patti and Mrs. Langtry are now an old 
story. The daily press, or, to be explicit, the New York 
‘*Herald,” says, “{t was a triumph for her. The 
great audience took her to its heart. With tears in 
her voice she sang, ‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River,’ and many eyes were wet.” It is gratifying to know 
that a New York audience, and that ‘' the pink of fashion,” 
can 60 far lose its repose on occasion as to really weep over 
the ‘‘ Suwanee River” when sung by a great voice. We 
suspect however the ‘‘ tears in the voice” to be a trick ofthe 
trade, for, when Patti moistened all eyes by her singing 
‘Home, Sweet Home,” at her reappearancelast winter, who 
shall deny that the wink of her eyelashes was not from senti- 
ment, but from exultation at the thought of a delicate 
oyster supper after all was over, and the roll of bills that those 
briny tears should bring her in? Mme. Nilsson was serenad- 
ed, we might add, one night last week by a thousand or more 
of her countrymen, who gathered in front of her hotel. 
Clad in sealskin, she stood on a balcony and held the flag of 
Sweden in her hand, which she waved before she retired to 
her parlors where were gathered many of her old and new 
friends. , ° 

—Dr. Lemoyne’s crematory at Washington, Pa., performed, 
if that is the word, its ‘ fifteenth incineration” last week, 
when the body of Dr. L. Ehrhart, of Alleghany City, was 
placed in the retort and reduced to ashes. 

—A fire started one day last week in one of the Lotos 








Club parlors which had been arranged for an art reception in 
the evening, and several valuable pictures were badly injured. 
Win. Chase’s portrait of Peter Cooper, a work that received 
special honor at the late Paris Exposition, was seriously 
damaged, and a remarkably finespecimen of Carelus Duran’s 
work was torn and injured by fire and water. There was @ 
special insurance of $50,000, and the estimated loss is between 
$5,000 and $10,000. 

—ilbert and Sullivan’s new opera of ‘‘Iolanthe,” was pro- 
duced simultaneously in London and New York, on Satnr- 
day, Nov. 25, and in both cities was received by representa- 
tive audiences and met with considerable success. A feature 
of the London performance was the introduction of the 
electric spark on the forehead of the fairies, the generators 
being fastened on their backs and concealed by their flowing 
hair. 

—The second concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic took 
took place on Saturday evening of last week and a pro- 
gramme of great interest and beauty was given. The Mo- 
zart Symphony in G minor, the Schumann Symphony No. 
2, and Saint-Saens’s Second Concerto played by Joseffy 
formed a programme notable for the fine contrasts of its 
numbers, and individual beauty of each work. 

—English antiquarian circles are indignant over the sale of 
the Hamilton manuscripte—many of them of inestimable 
value—and their transfer to Germany and the Berlin Li- 
brary. The Berlin authorities are reported to have declared 
their intention of publishing a fac-simile of the Dante manu- 
scripts, eighty pen and ink illustrations of which are con- 
jectured to be the work of the famous Botticelli. 

—The;Chicago critics say that Dr. Damrosch ‘* is too finical, 
and his readings too sentimental to commend him enthusias- 
tically to Chicago, which has been accustomed to a bolder 
and more commanding style of geueralship.” 

—It is a matter of congratulation that art in America has 
grown tosuch dimensions that an art catalogue has been 
deemed not only advisable, but has actually been placed be- 
fore the public in ehape of the ‘‘ United States Art Directory 
and Year Book. It has been compiled as a guide to artists, 
art students—historical and technical—and travelers of an 
artistic ‘turn of mind, in matters pertaining to the practica, 
side of art, its educational, social, and mercantile bearings. 
It aims to give a bird's-eye view of the organized efforts 
making in the United States in behalf of art, and gives a de- 
tailed account of the national institutions, academies, art- 
schools, exhibitions, decorative art societies, and art clubs 
throughout the Usion, together with an artists’ directory, 
an art teachers’ directory, and statiscal matters pertaining to 
art. It is a book of considerable value as a book of refer- 
ence, and will doubtless secure great favor among those in- 
terested in artistic progress throughout the country. 

—Madame Madeline Schiller, the celebrated pianist, is tobe 
married early in the Fall toa Mr. Clarence 8. Ward, and as 
Madame Ward she will reside permanently in Boston, 

—Dr. Hans von Biilow is seriously ill, and unabie to per- 
form his professional duties. 

—A writer in the ‘‘ Musical World” has called “ Parsifal ” 
names. He says itis ‘‘two solemn services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with an Alhambra ballet separat- 
ing one from another.” 

—Florence has a new theatrical and art journal calicd 
“Tl Telefono,” which certainly ought to make a noise for 
itself in the world, if it is anything like ours. 

—Patti brought over with her from $300,000 to €400,000 
worth of diamonds and jewelry, and several magnificent 
toilets. For ‘‘ Traviata” alone she has three dresses, one 
made in Paris, one in Brussels, and one in Vienna, all three in 
the styles for the coming spring which the European modistes 
eanction as law. Putti's persuasive powers won them over, 
and she will therefore be dressed in styles four months jn 
advance, which, considering the fact that La Traviata has 
not been a contemporary for many years, and that Nicolini 
and the chorus appear in the costumes of over a 
hundred years ago, does seem a little odd, and makes 
one wonder what absurdities we shall next be greeted with. 
Why should not Nicolini also become a model for the benefit 
of the fashionable gentleman patrons, and give the New 
York gilded youth a chance to anticipate the London styles 
ef coat, and hat, and trousers, four months in advance, while 
they listen at the same time to his operatic pleadings and 
sorrows? This is indeed a step up in advertising. We leave 
our readers to decide whether this paragraph comes under 
the head of Science or Art. We are not sure ourselves. 

—Ricordi of Milan, whose splendid editions of musical 
works are famous, was recently awarded a gold medal at 
Arezzo. 

—Mrs. Langtry has now appeared in several char- 
acters and been judged, leniently it is true, but neverthe- 
less judged, and the universal decision appears to agree, 
with certain qualifications, with that of the French critic 
who pronounced her ‘‘a charming woman, absolutely de- 
void of dramatic talent.” This critic was frank, certainly, 
and did not dally with his choice of words, while, on the con- 
trary, the critics in the New York dailies, anxious between 
their desire to judge truthfully, tospaie the lady's feelings, 
to effect a compromite between courtesy and criticism, have 
laid themselves out in column-and-g-half and two-column 
articles to say politely: ‘* You are very beautiful, certainly, 
but you cannot act.” The result is amusing, and fills one 
with respect for the men and a language that can together 
produce so skillfully evasive and inherently truthful articles 
as these, for the most part are. Mrs. Langtry’s succeag has 
been, however, great, and is not lessened in the opjnion of 
society from the fact that it was purely a personal social 
success, and not an artistic one. 

—The American Art Gallery, under the management of 
the American Art Asseciation, opened on Thursday last in 
New York, with a display of three hundred works, chiefly 
in oil, the merit of which is said to vie with the present ex- 
hibition at the Academy. ‘ 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mme. Nilsson is reported to be fond of Philadelphia. 

—Oscar Wilde is said to be suffering from nervous pros- 
tration. : 

—Wendell Phillips was seventy-two years old on Wedues- 
day, November 29. 

—A Jewish synagogue in Paris was robbed recently of ar- 
ticles valued at 10,000 francs. 

—A new trial has been awarded to Mrs. Scoville, Guiteau’s 
sister, who was recently adjudged insane in Chicago. 

—Commodore Henry Eagle, one of the oldest oflicersin the 
United States Navy, died last week in this city, aged eighty- 
one years. 

—The piano on which the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein” was impro- 
vised by its composer, Carl Wilhelm, has just been sold at 
Berlin for $360. 

—Society in Peru last week had for gossip the wreck of a 
French steamer on the coast, and the murder of a bishop 
who was trying to quell a riot. 

—<At the Evacuation Day ceremonies held in New York 
City, November 27, six veterans of the War of 1812 were 
present, each of them over eighty-four years old. 

Monsieur Gambetta, while handling a revolver at Ville 
d’Avray last week, shot himself in the hand. The bullet tra- 
versed the flesh only, and he is in no danger. 

—The French steamer ‘‘ Cambroune,” belonging in Nantes, 
was sunk by collision in the British Channel last week Mon- 
day. Fourteen persons are reported drowned. 

—Wnm. M. Wannemacker, a young Baptist preacher of 
Philadelphia, has been engaged to take the part of Christ in 
the forthcoming presentation of the Passion Play in this 
city. 

—A train on the North Scotland Railway went through a 
bridge near Aberdeenshire last week, and fourteen persons 
were killed. The engine had crossed in safety, but all the 
earrriages were wrecked. 

—The steamer ‘‘ Cedar Grove,” from London to Halifax, 
foundered on a reef near Nova Scotia during a raging storm 
on Thanksgiving Day, and, by the reports of the day after, 
nineteen people were missing. 

—There was an attempt made last week to explode the 
Monte Carlo gambling saloons at Mouaco, Italy, by placing 
dynamite cartridges under the entrance to the buildings. 
There was a great panic, and one official was wounded. 

—The railway carriage works of the London and North- 
western Railway Company, at Wolverton, England, were 
burned recently. Theloss was £100,000, and three hundred 
persons were thrown out of employment by the fire. 

—General Daniel Tyler, the oldest graduate of West Point, 
died November 30, in this city. He was a first cousin of 
Aaron Burr, and his mother was granddaughter of Jonathan 
Edwards. He was born at Brooklyn, Conn., January 7, 
1799. 

—Clevedon Hall, the residence of Sir Arthur Elton, situ- 
ated near Bristol, was destroyed by fire last week, and a por- 
tion of the library, considered the most valuable in England, 
was also burned. This is the second ancestral home in Eng- 
land destroyed by fire within one month. 

—A swe!l New Yorker has a curious finger-ring with the 
ten commandments engraved on it in such small characters 
that they can only be read with the aid of a microscope. 
People who know him well are of the opinion that he has 
lost the microscope—[ Phiiadelphia News. 

—Mr. N. F. Whiting, one of the best known financial 
writers in New York journalism, died suddenly, Saturday, 
Nov. 25, of pneumonia, after an illness of a few days. He 
wes for many years financial editor of the ‘‘ Evening Post” 
and was also one of the founders of the new ‘‘ Commercial 
Bulletin.” 

—The floods in Germany last week were assuming a threat- 
ening nature. The railway service on the banks of the 
Rhine was suspended, and the rivers Main and Neckar were 
also rising. It is to be hoped that no such calamity as visited 
Verona andthe Tyrol will overtake the picturesque regions 
of the Rhineland. 

—A Boston correspondent of the Providence ‘‘ Press” 
says: ‘Mrs. Amory, of Boston, when dining in London 
with a distinguished company gathered in honor of her rel- 
ative, Lord Lyndhurst, was asked if Mrs. Stowe, whose 
‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was the sensation of the day, was black, 
like the characters she described !” 

—That was a sad Thanksgiving Day for the friends of 
Hugh Rickert, of Garfield, Ill., who, with his wife, two sons 
and a daughter, was run down by a fast expresstrain while 
on the way to morning service. Thewife and one son were 
killed outright, the father terribly injured, the younger son 
had an arm broken, while the daughter escaped uvhurt. 

—The Russian Court will remove to the capital in a few 
weeks, to remain during the winter, and the coronation of the 
Czar is said to be definitely announced to take place at Mos- 
cow in May, 1883. The coronation medals are already in 
preparation, and will bear the profiles of the Czar and his 
wife ; which is an innovation of some importance, since the 
Empress has always been considered a non-political person, 
and the Emperor's face alone has appeared on the medals. 

—Last week, Wednesday, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes bade 
farewell to the Harvard Medical School after thirty-five 
years of service. A large assemblage of students and gray- 
haired practitioners was present, and his last class presented 
him with a beautiful loving cup, with a quotation from one 
of his own poems. The Doctor was very deeply touched, 
and it took several moments for him to overcome his emo- 
tion. He retires in order to devote more time to literature. 

—During the recent war in Egypt the Bedoums were puz- 
zied to know what to make of the Highlanders, and finally 
concluded, from the bare legs, the skirts, and the partially 
veiled faces, that they must be the wives of the infidel sol- 
diers, who for some unknown reason were encamped by them- 
selves. The Arabs attempted a raid on this encampment of 
wives, but were met with such Amazonian ferocity that they 





suddenly remembered they had business elsewhere, and those 
who were not killed left suddenly. 

—Prince Oscar Frederick William Olaf Gustavus Adolphus 
is the heavy burden imposed upon the new heir to the Swed- 
ish crown, by way of a pet name.{ His parents might make a 
name out of the first letters of each word, and call him ‘‘ Pof- 
woga” for short, but this, we suspect, is not a tradition of 
the Swedish royalty and might not be considered good form. 
The new Spanish Princess is happier in being called simply 
Isabella, although she might by precedent receive one dozen 
or more Christian names. 

—The Garfield Monument Fair opened last week in the 
rotunda and adjacent halls of the Capitol at Washington. 
President Arthur was present, and opened the fair with an 
appropriate little speech which followed a prayer offered by 
the Rev. J. D. Power, who is pastor of the Garfield church on 
Government Avenue. The various sections of the Fair in- 
clude an art gallery—in which are portraits of Garfield,Grant, 
Blaine, Bancroft the historian, Mrs. Hayes and Queen 
Victoria—an agricultural annex, and exhibits which trace 
the history of the country. 

—Mr. B. F. Bigelow, charged with helping himself to the 
funds of a national bank, was last week brought into the 
criminal court at Washington by demand of District Attorney 
Corkhill, being obliged to leave a sick-bed although six 
eminent physicians certified that to do so would endanger hi§ 
life. He was brought into court a helpless invalid, and eare- 
fully placed on a settee, his head resting on a pillow. His 
condition was very feeble, and part of the time his mind 
wandered. Public indignation was great at this action on 
the part of District Attorney Corkhill. 

—Herr Professor's First and Last Appearance at Mrs. Pon- 
sonby de Tomkyns’.— Herr Professor (with sudden impulse 
to Ducal Amateur whom he was accompanying in ‘‘ Deeper 
and Deeper Still’): ‘‘ Jake hants, my talentful yoong vrent! 
1 haf neffer pefare heart zat nople recidadeef zo vell to 
eggschbress ze yoorta.”” Ducal Amateur (who occasionally 
sings alittle out of tune): ‘‘ A—you—a—flatter me, I fear.” 
Herr Professor: *‘Achuvo! Vy, you gommenced it more or 
less in B, you gondinued it somewhere about B flat, and you 
vinisht it almost in A! And all ze vile I vass blaying ze 
aggombaniment in C!! Now, zat is ‘ Teeper and Teeper 
Schtill,” and no mischdake! Jake hants'!" (The witty 
professor is very proud of his ‘‘little pid of ven,” and is 
always *‘ voondering vy zatschveet Mrs. Bunsenpy de Domb- 
gyus has gombleedly tropped him !")—[London Punch. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns. } 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Thankegiving Day dawned clear and cold on New York, 
and forthe first time since 1857 there was sleighing in the city. 
Everything combined to make the day joyous. Bells tinkling, 
small boys blowing horns or beating drums, laughter and 
plenty on every side, and the consciousness that for one day 
hunger was banished from the city seemed to bring gladness 
to all. The small newsboy sang out with joyous shout, 
knowing that all was clear profit for that day. for dinner 
was sure and free. The shoe-black gave an extra polish 
with a view to the holiday liberality of his patron, knowing 
that all was clear gain, for some ‘‘rich coves” would give 
his dinner. The Commissioners of Charities and Correction 
contracted for six tons of chickens, two tons of turkeys, 
barrels of vegetables, apples and cranberries. These were 
distributed to all the institutions under their care. At the 
Tombs, services were held in the chapel, and then a dinner 
was served to each inmate. Every charitable institution in 
the city gave a Thanksgiving dinner. In Brooklyn the day 
was Observed as a holiday throughout the city, and, as in 
New York, the poor, the unfortunate, and the criminal were 
made to forget their condition, so far as a good dinner could 
make such @ thing possible. The church bells rang 
out a call to all, to make at least a part of the day 
& holy day. A number of churches in close neighborhuod 
united, irrespective of denomination. At nearly all the 
churches appropriate decorations of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers were artistically arranged. ‘The music and sermons 
were devoted to the subject of ‘‘ Thanksgiving.” Some of 
the sermons were secular in tone, but all tended to show 
causes for thanksgiving to the individual, the family, the 
church, the social life, or the nation. Mr. Beecher spoke on 
the assertiop of Herbert Spencer that it was time to preach 
the gospel of relaxation; Mr. Talmage on the ‘' Superiority 
of Our Nation ;” Dr. Dix on the ‘‘ Giving of Praise; Dr. 
MacArthur on Needed Reforms.” Boston was not behind 
her former record in deeds of charity and benevolence. The 
services at the churches were well attended. The Rev. E E. 
Hale preached on ‘‘ The Welfare of the People the Outcome 
of the True Gospel ;” Bishop Paddock on the ‘‘Secularization 
of the Day;” the Rev. Dr. Ellis on ‘‘ Causes and Joys of 
Thanksgiving.” The Young Men’s Christian Association 
gave a dinner to all young men who were detained in the 
city by business, and so deprived of the privilege of spending 
the day with their families, as well as those without a home, 
Every city, town, and hamlet remembered the poor and un- 
fortunate within its limits, and the closing clause of the 
President's proclamation, ‘‘ that the day thus appointed be 
made a special occagion for deeds of charity to the suffering 
and the needy, so that all who dwell within the land may 
rejoice and be glad in this season of national thanksgiving,” 
was fulfilled. 

—The Rev. R. 8. Dod, James G. Cameron, and O. 8. 
Huntington, three young men ordained to the priesthood of 
the Protestant Episcopal! Church, have founded in New York 
the Order of the Holy Cross. They have hired and occupied 
for over a year a tenement on Avenue D, which is one of the 
most populous localities of the city. They have a mission 
on the corner of Avenue D and Seventh Street, with an at- 
tendance of between six hundred and seven hundred children 





at the Sunday-school. These men give all their energies of 
mind and body to the work of reclaiming and aiding in 
every possible way the inmates of the tenement houses in 
the vicinity of the mission. Money is needed to carry the 
work through this winter, and may be sent to 95 Avenue D. 

—The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society was 
held November 28. The thirtieth annual report was read. 
Attention was called to the entire disappearance of the as- 
sociations of criminal youths known as ‘‘ Dead Rabbits,” 
“Short Boys,” and different ‘‘ street gangs” which were a 
terror to their particular, neighborhoods twenty years. Their 
disappearance is largely due to the efforts of the Children's 
Aid Society. The police records show that, whereas the 
commitments of female vagrauts amounted in 1859 to 5,77, 
and in 1860 to 5,880, they were in 1880 only 1,541 and in 
1881, 1,854; while the commitments of young girls for petit 
larceny reached 1,113 in 1863, and 1,131 in 1864, but fell in 
1880 to 361 and 1881 to 309. This is unassailable testimony 
of the direct effect of the agencies at work on so large a 
scale under this society. There is no occasion now for any 
child in New York to be homelegs. Labor and a home and 
kind care and protection are open to all the poorest children 
of the city. There are two wants which prevent this work 
from being enduring. One is the want of intelligent youth 
to take part as volunteers in its different branches, and the 
other is the want of better and more permanent buildings 
for the industrial schools. Most of these are not altogether 
suited for echool purposes and are not owned by the society. 
The results of the year’s work show that there were during 
the past year in the six lodging houses 14,122 different boys 
and girls ; 305,524 meals and 33 239 lodgings being supplied. In 
the twenty-one day and thirteen evening schools were 13,966 
children, who were taught, and partly fed and clothed: 
3,957 were sent to homes, mainly in the West; 2,340 were 
aided with food, medicine, etc., through the Sick Children’s 
Mission ; 4,033 children enjoyed the benefits of the Summer 
Home (averaging about 300 per week) ; 484 girls have been 
instructed in the use of the sewing machine in the Girls 
Lodging House and in the industrial schools. There have 
been 7,613 orphans in the lodging houses, and $10,380.84 have 
been deposited in the penny savings banks. The total 
numover of children under charge of the society during the 
year was 36,971. The Crosby Street Night School needs 
help. ‘the Industrial School buildings are not adapted to 
the purpose for which they are used, and funds are needed 
for their improvement. The total receipts from all sources 
during the year were $237,624.25, and the expenditures were 
$236,069.83, leaving a balance in the treasury of $1,554.32. 

—The State Sunday-school Convention of New Jersey 
have decided to hold yearly conventions in five different 
places, having divided the State into five districts, consisting 
of four counties each, The work of the Sunday-school 
throughout the State has been very encouraging, and the 
present plan of division will enable the convention to do more 


effective work. : 


—The ministers of Troy and vicinity have appointed a 
committee to arrange for amass meeting in favor of enforcing 
the Sunday Law. 

—At Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y., an entertainment 
will be given, Dec. 6, called ‘‘ A Rapid Sketching Entertain- 
ment.” Eminent artists will appear and make rapid off-hand 
sketches, which will be auctioned the same evening,‘giving 
the audience the opportunity to purchase some fine artistic 
work. 

—Five hundred and thirty-five new members have joined 
the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association in the last 
six weeks. The penmanship and bok-keeping classes are 
full of studious young men. A course of lectures has been 
arravged for the winter months. 

—A new responsive service isto be introduced into all the 
churches under the charge of the Consistory of the Collegi- 
ate Dutch Reformed Church of New York. The order of 
service is as follows: Prayer; salutation; reading of com- 
mandments; hymn; reading of Psalter by the minister-and 
responses by the congregation ; offertory ; anthem by choir; 
prayer; hymn; sermon; prayer; hymn and benediction. 
At the evening service the Apostles’ Creed will be recited by 
the congregation in place of ‘ne reading of the Command- 
ments. The Psalter is arranged in aslightly different man- 
ner from that of the Episcopal Church, the divisions being 
made with reference to the idea expressed and with no regard 
to the verses, 

—There was a gathering of the men reformed through the 
influence of the Sunday evening meetings in Cooper Union, 
at Gospel Hall, New York, Friday evening. Tae room was 
crowded, and after a few addresses refreshments were served 
and some time spent in social intercourse. 

—Revivals are in progress at Tranquillity, N. J., where 
over fifty united with the church; at Swartswood twenty-five 
have joined the church, fifteen at Andover. There is con- 
siderable religious interest at Lafayette, Montville, and 
Paterson. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Congregational Club of Boston, Massachusetts, 
at their monthly dinner discussed the subject, ‘‘ How can we 
render the religion of Christ and our church work more 
powerful in their influence upon young men?” The Rev. 
Mr. Burnham, of Roxbury, was the first speaker; and the 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Phillips Church, the second, who 
said: ‘I am glad that this practical subject has been brought 
before the club. The church should work for the preserva- 
tion of our youth and the reclamation of those who are 
down. I wish to emphasize something of the very highest 
importance. I wish to call attention to another class of 
young men than those who come from the country, and are 
particularly susceptible to the temptations of vice. I refer 
to your own sons, gentlemen. Are they in the church? No. 
What can the churches do? They should put their arms 
around the children and add them to their flocks. The 
churches of to-day do not get the best and sharpest young 
men. They get the goody-goody ones easily enough. The 
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young men who do the thinking, are you getting them into { John’s. Mr. Green, tor the coming six months, will be 
the church in great numbers? To what extent dees your | 


church influence that class of young men to-day? I am 
here to make a slight suggestion. You cannot reach them 
by the Bible. How many of these young men did Dwight L. 
Moody touch in this city during his revival days? You can 
count them on your fingers. How can it bedone? By the 
Young Men's Christian Associations as they are run to-day? 
They are not touching that class of young men to any ex- 
tent. But I think you can get one that will doit. The man 
who attempts it, however, cannot go with a Bible under his 
arm. He must be like them—sharp. It is this class of 
young men we are interesatedin. They cannot be captured by 
apy sentimentality. If you say to them, ‘Come to Jesus,’ 
very likely they will say, ‘Go to thunder.’ What is to be 
done is to be done by personal effort of the kind which 
gets into his heart and then leads him to the Lord Jesus 
Christ before he knows it. It is not the minister who 
is to do this, but the Christian business men. This will re- 
quire self-sacrifice, but you have got to doit if you wish to 
save them.” 

—'There is a revival in the Trinity Baptist Church at East 
Boston, Massachusetts. The meetings are being conducted by 
the pastor, assisted by O. C. Luther. 

—The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club met at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, November 27. Governor Wash- 
burn presided. Professor J. H. Sawyer read & paper on 
‘* Miracle Piays,” which was very interesting. A discussion 
on Sunday papers was opened by Mr. Colburn, of the 
High School, who spoke in favor of the Sunday papers. He 
was seconded in bis views by Professor B. C. Blodgett, of 
Northampton. The Rev. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, 
opposed the Sunday papers, as did also the Rev. Dr. Love, of 
South Hadley, and the Rev. Dr. Marsh, of Amherst. 

—The Baptists at Worecster, Mass., have united for mis- 
sionary and charitable work in the city. They support a 
general missionary, and the results of their united efforts are 
most happy. 

—A pastor of one of the Congregational Churches in 
Massachusetts has distributed among the members of his 
congregation cards on which are printed the different plans 
of church work for the year, and an invitation to each mem- 
ber to write bis or her nae opposite the particular work in 
which they are willing to engage. By this means the mem- 
bers are able to choose their own field of labor, and there will 
ve no excuse for not choosing that for which they feel them- 
selves fitted and for which they have alove. The woman 
whom nature designed for the ‘‘ Helping Hand” will not be 
sent out to gather boys into the Sunday-school, nor the one 
who was made to win the hearts of children be sent to gather 
money for missionary purposes. 


THE WEST. 


—The Methodist ministers of Chicago and vicinity recent- 
ly discussed ‘‘The Causes of the Present Alarming Sab- 
bath Desecration.” Bishop Merrill objects as strongly to 
Sunday papers as to Sunday saloons. The feeling of the 
ministers was against visits of friendship, and traveling on 
Sunday even to Methodist camp-meetings. The Congrega- 
tional ministers of the same city have been discussing the 
question of the second church service on Sunday. The con- 
clusion reached was that in Chicago it was best to continue 
holding that service, and thatevery effort should be made to 
render it interesting and effective. Singing should be made 
more prominent, the addresses short, illustrative, and prac- 
tical, and the service should differ from that of the morning. 

—Atthe convocation of the Episcopal Diocese of St. Paul, 
Minn., Nov. 22 and 23, in regard to the attitude of the, 
church towards temperance, it was decided that the church 
should press the temperance cause without fanaticism, using 
societies, coffee-houses, and such other means as promised 
well. Other subjects discussed were, The Holy Communion : 
Should it be made a part of the general services? Spiritual 
Life ; Infidelity, how to meet it; Helpsin parochial work. 
Missionary work in country and city. 

—The clergymen of Marquette county, Mich., irrespective 
of denomination, have organized a ministerial association for 
mutual help in literary and other ways. 

—The Sunday law is being rigidly enforced in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Albany, N. Y. 

—The new minutes of the General Presbyterian Association 
of Nebraska show the number of churches in the State to be 
137, six of which, with a membership of ninety-five, were 
organized within the year. Ten houses of worship were 
dedicated, nine are nearly ready for dedication, and seven 
are still unfinished. 

—A revival is in progress at Decatur, [ll., under the minis- 
trations of the Rev. Thomas Harrison. 

—At the First Church at Chicago, Ill., meetings for young 
men and boys have been held for the past two weeks, which 
have been largely attended and much interest manifested. 
The meetings have been in charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
Edwin P. Goodwin. 

—The pastors and elders of the Presbyterian Churches at 
Chicago held a prayer and conference meeting last week 
preparatory to a general visitation. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Tennessee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church convened at Brownsville, Tenn., November 23, 
Bishop Warren presiding. This Conference is composed 
almost entirely of colored men. The Conference embraces 
Middle and West Tennessee. 

—The Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
diocese of Mississippi met at Jackson, Miss., November 28. 
More than two-thirds of the clergy of the diocese were pres- 
ent, and twenty-four parishes were represented. 


FOREIGN. 
—The excitement at St. John’s Church, Miles Platting, the 


former parish of the Rev. Mr. Green, is subsiding. It is 
understood that the Rey. Harry Cowgill will be rector of St. 





curate near Penrith, in the diocese of Carlisle, England. 

—A large meeting has been held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
India, to protest against the treatment received by the Sal- 
vation Army at Bombay. The audience was composed of all 
classes, and numbered over three thousand persons. The 
following resolution was passed: ‘‘ That this meeting views 
with regret and alarm the recent action of the Bombay au- 
thorities in depriving certain members of the Salvation 
Army of those rights and privileges, in the exercise of their 
religion, which are by law guaranteed to all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects.” The Army are now protected to and 
from their places of meeting by the police, who also remain 
on duty during the service. Great indignation is expressed 
by the press and the people atthe recent ecene at Bombay. 
The ‘* Bhagulpore News” says: ‘‘ We condemn the proceed- 
ings of Bombay suthorities against the philanthropic band, 
and, notwithstanding the religious difference, hope their 
able efforts will be crowned with success in India.” The 
** Statesman” of Calcutta says: ‘‘ We may say again that the 
Bombay Government have done the Salvation Army an im- 
mense service. At any rate, we are sure that if they now 
should come to Calcutta, they would be received with a far 
warmer and kindlier interest by the aatives than if they had 
not been persecuted in Bombay.” 

—It is intended to light Canterbury Cathedral for three 
months with the electric light. 

—The Cougregational Jubilee Fund has reached the sum 
of £200,000 

—The conference on the Sunday question at the City of 
Durham, England, Bishop Lightfoot presiding, passed the 
following resolution: ‘‘ That, whilst declaring it tobe the 
duty of Parliament to pass a law in accordance with the 
wishes of a great majority of the people, wherever tested, 
this conference welcomes the support of the Government to 
sectional and county measures, and earnestly trusts, either 
by county or uational legislation, the blessing of the sober 
Sabbath may speedily be enjoyed by the whole land; and be- 
lieving that public opinion is ripe for the Sunday closing of 
public-houses in this country, this conference resolves that 
arrangements be at once made for introducing into Parlia 
ment a Sunday-closing Bill for the county.” 

Ata meeting called for the purpose of considering a 
memorial to the late Rev. Dr. Pasey, at the residence of Lord 
Salisbury, the following resolutions were passed: ‘‘ That a 
memorial to Dr. Pusey be established in Oxford.” ‘‘That this 
memorial take the form, in the first place, of the purchase of 
Dr. Pusey’s Library, and the provision of suitable buildings 
bearing his name to contain it; and, secondly, of an endow- 
ment for two or more clergymen, who shall act as Librarians, 
and shall promote in whatever way the interests of theologi- 
cal study and religious life within the University.” ‘' That 
asum of £50,000 be raised to give effect to the aforesaid 
scheme, to be called the ‘ Dr. Pusey Memorial Fund ;’ and 
that Earl Beauchamp, Earl of Glasgow, Rev. Warden of 
Keble College, Oxford; Kev. Dr. Liddon, Marquis of Salis- 
bury, K. G.; Very Rey. Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. J. A. Shaw- 
Stewart, Hon. C. L. Wood, be appointed Trustees, with 
power from time to time to add to their number, in whom 
shall be vested the property of the Fand, until such time as 
the Geaecral Commitice shall provide a permanent constitu- 
tion.” 

—In commenting on the thankegiving in the churches for 
the recent successes in Egypt,’the ‘‘ Record” says: ‘‘ Since 
the day on which the English nation united as one man to 
return thanks to Almighty God for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales, we have not engaged in any national act of 
thankegiving service until last Sunday.” And it goes on to 
say that, ‘The Charch of Eogland never holds a nobler 
position than when she takes tne lead in expressing a great 
national sentiment, and when her right to interpret the na- 
tional mind is recognized by communities with some of 
whom she has so Jtttle in common.” 

—The Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, of Montreal, Canada, has 
issued a circular in which he calls upon the clergy of his 
diocese to refrain from assisting, pecuniarily or otherwise, 
the projected newspaper, “ L’Etoile du Matin,” a journal 
started by the most conservative party in the Church. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Rufus W. Fletcher has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Shelby, Mich. 

—Edwin Rose, pastor of the church at Vernon, Michigan, has re- 
signed. 

—Harvey . Robinson, pastor of the church at Grand Ledge, 
Mich., has resigned. 

—Samuel V. S. Fisher, of Menosha, Wis., was installed pastor of 
the Vine Church at Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 22. The church was 
dedicated same day. 

—Jacob Merrill Manning, pastor of the old South Church at Bos- 
ton, Mass., died at Portland, Me., Nov. 29, aged fifty-eight years. 

—Frederick E. Emrich, pastor of the charch it Mechanic Falls, 
was installed pastor of the Tabernacle church at Chicago, {IIl., 
Nov. 25. 

—Ephraim Flint, pastor of the church at Hinsdale, Mass., died 
suddenly, Nov. 28, at his home. 

—Charles C. Bruce, pastor of the church at Rowley, Mass., has 
accepted a cal! to the church at Haydenville, Mass. 7 

—Charles L. Tappan, pastor of the church at East Concord, N. H., 
has resigned. 

William Grafton Roberts, of the Yale Divinity School, has re- 
ceived a cal! to the church at Spring Valley, Minn. 

—Anson P. Tinker, pastor of the High Street Church at Auburn, 
Me., hae received call to Fort Street Presbyterian Church at De- 
troit, Mich. 

—E. J. Chaffr- - »r of the church at North Orange, Maas., has 
accepted a cal ive church at Potedam, N. Y. 

—Benjamin A. Revie, pastor of the church at Groton, Mass., has 
received a cal! to the church at Oxford, Mass, 

—Ezra B. Pike, pastor of the church at Atkinson, N, H., has re- 
moved to Brentwood, Vt, 





—Frank E, Willis was installed pastor of the Old South Church at 


| Reading, Mass., Nov, 29. 


Edward G,. Stone, pastor of the church at West Suffield, Conn., 
has accepted acall tothe church at Acworth, N. H. 

—Henry Hyde has received a call to the church at Berlin, Mase. 

—Edward Buxton, with his congregation, will celebrate the forty- 
fifth anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the church at Web- 
ster, N. H., Dec. 16. 

—Aaron W. Field, of Agawam, Mass., has accepted a cali to the 
churches at Toliand and New Boston, Maas, 

—-Charles F, Clapp was installed pastor of the Bethany Church at 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 23. 

—John C. Staples, pastor of the church at East Jaffrey, N.H., has 
received a call to the church at South Deerfield, Maes. 

—Daniel W. Teller, pastor of the Howard Avenue Church at New 
Haven, Conn., preached his farewell sermen Novy. 25. He has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Sherburne, N,. Y. 

—Richard B. Thurston, of Montpelier, Vt., was installed pastor of 
the church at North Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 27, 

—Charles B. Sumner, pastor of the church at West Somerville 
Masge., has resigned on account of the ill-health of his wife. He will 
take charge of a church at Tucson, Arizona Territory. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Thomas E. Green, pastor of the church at Sparta, Ill., bas re- 
ceived a cal] to the Eighth Church at Chicago. 

—Robert A. Carnahan was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Church at Hastings, Mich., Nov. 2, 

—Marcus L. Booher, pastor of the church at Reading, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—dJames M. Barkiey, of Newark, N, J., bas been installed pastor 
of the church at Hillsdale, Mich. 

—Joshua L. Ruseell, pastor of the Spring Garden Church at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has resigned. Mangasar Mayngararian has taken 
charve of the church. 

—Charies F. Goss, pastor of Betha.y Church, a mierion church at 
Utica, N. Y., has declined a call to a large church at Watertown, N. 
Y., prefering to devote himself to missionary work. 

James M. Thompson, pastor of the Second Mantua Church at 
West Philadelphia, Pa., bas resigned. 
EPISCOPAL. 

—Charles H. B. Tremaine, rector of St John’s Charch at New 
Haven, Conn., died Dec. 1. 

—Charles L. Newbold, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Hoboken, N. 
J., has accepted the call to Christ Church at Manhasset, L. I. 

—Lawrence H. Schwab of New York has accepted a call to St. 
Stephen’s Church at Grand Isle, Neb. 

—Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, England, 
died Dec. 3, aged seventy-one years, 

—Charles Henry Bromby, who recently resigned the see of ‘T'as- 
mania, Australia, has arrived in England, and has been presented 
with the benefices of Montford and Shrawardine, Shropshire, Eng- 
land. 

—Albert Z Gray, late rector of the Church at Garrisona, N. Y m 
will be installed warden of Racine College, at Racine, Wis. 

—Hugh Miller Thompson, rector of Trinity Church, New Orleans, 
La., has been elected assistant Bishop of Mississippi. 

—Thomas W. Brown, James P. Fancon, John W. Darlington and 
James Cleveland, were ordained priests by Bishop Littlejohn at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 26. J, P. Fancon 
will be the rector at Roslyn, L. L, J. W. Darlington assistant at 
Chr tet Church, Brooklyn, Eastern District. J. Cleveland, Christ 
Church, Western District; T. W. Brown, Church Charity Foun- 
dation, same city. 

-"William H. Vibbe rt, rector of St. Luke’s Church at German- 
town, Pa., has accepted a call to St. James’s Church at Chicago, Ill. 

Edward W. Meany, rector of the Church at Gainsville, fia , has 
accepted a call to the church at Sante Fe, New Mexico, 

Lewis Green, rector of the church at Ashfleld, Mass., will not 
officiate in the church this winter, on account of ill-health. 


BAPTIST. 


—Benjamin F. Leipsner, pastor of the First Church at Red Sank, 
N.J., has accepted a call to the Olivet Church at Philadelphia. 

—G. L. Ruberg, pastor of the church at Hinsdale, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Florida, Mase. 

—A. T. Htlman, pastor of the church at Lisbon, Me., has accepted 
a call to the First Church at East Somerville, Mage. 

—Zachariah Marten, of New Haven, has accepted a call to the 
church at Cromwell, Conn. 

Gideon Burgess has been installed pastor of the Free Church at 
Greenville, Vt. 

—W. M. Ingerso'l, pastor of the church at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
accepted a Call to the Metropolitan Church at Washington, D. C. 

—J, Sexton James, pastor of the church at Allentown, Pa., has 
received a call to the church at Germantown, Pa, 

—William Lamson, of Gloucester, Mass., died suddenly, Novem- 
ber 29. 

OTHER CHURCHES. ° 

—W. R. McCutcheon (Lutheran) was inetalled pastor of the church 
at Dansville, N. Y., Dec. 3. 

—James B. Wilson (Reformed) pastor of the church at Jericho, 
N. J., was dismissed by his request from the classis of Long Island 
to the classis of Orange, and has accepted a call to the church at 
Bloomingburg, N. J. 

—Philip A. Strobel (Lutheran) died at Dansville, N. ¥., November 
27, aged 70 years, 

—John V. Talmage, of the Reformed Church Mission at Amoy, 
wife, and danghters, and the Rev. A.S. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn 
who goes out for the first time, sail from San Francisco for Tokio, 
December 5, 

—Joseph Crocker Snow (Universalist), pastor of the church at 
Newark, N. J., has received a call to the church at Haverhill, Mase. 

— James T. Hewes (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Fitchburg, 
Mass., from 1875 to 1880, died at Cambridge, Maes., November 28. 

—William C. Hendrickson (Reformed) has accepted a call to 
Trinity Church at Norristown, Pa. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—St. Barnabas Church at Philadelphia, Pa., was consecrated Nov: 
26.——The ‘Vhird Baptist Church at Nashville, Tenn., was dedicatea 
Nov. 26.——The Winthrop Street Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Boston, Mass., had at the beginning of this year a debt of $22,500, 
which has just been pald.——The Calvary Baptist Church at New 
Haven, Conn., has been repaired at a cost of $6,000.—The Baptist 
church at West Brattleboro, Vt., has been much improved.— Fire 
destroyed the Congregational church at Wilmington, Vt., and Christ 
Church (Episcopal) at Lonsdale, R. I., during the past week.——A 
Methodist Protestant church was opened in the second floor of @ 
brick building on Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov, 26.——A 
Welsh Congregational church has been organized at Catasauqua, Pa. 
——The 65th anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church at Oswe- 
go, N, Y¥., was celebrated Noy. 31, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SHOPPERS. 


FLOORS AND WALLS, 


~T is only those who seek who will find and appre- 

ciate the marvelous degree of perfection to which 

the art of serving has been brought. It is really the 

artists of the age, quite as much as the artisans, who 
are the public servants. 

How few of us realize, as we sit in our comfortable, 
and perhaps luxurious homes, the mathematical ac- 
curacy, labor, and even genius represented by the 
coloring and designs of our wall-paper, furniture 
covering, and carpets. At this time, if one command 
time, money, and, best of all, a cultivated and refined 
taste, nothing in the way of harmonious decoration 
will be found impossible. Our ships carry for us the 
beautiful fabrics the work of deft and untiring fingers, 
and the results of a civilization wholly unlike our own, 
and bring to our doors the triumphs of those nerveless 
arms of steel which work unceasingly that we may 
be clothed, and surrounded by luxuries which repre- 
sent the genius and energy of thousands of our fellows. 

The facilities for placing before a purchaser all the 
enormous varieties of color and design for every con- 
ceivable use are so increased that it is only necessary 
to let a want be known and you are almost by magic 
placed in the most favorable position and conditions 
for making a selection, and attended by cuitivated, 
courteous, and untiring servants, who, without wait- 
ing to be directed, place before you samples, or roll to 
your side huge portfolios of designs. In point of 
fact, your difficulty is immediately changed from 
what to which one to choose, and you find it impossi- 
ble to avoid that distressing but very human failing of 
thinking the ‘‘ last stili loveliest.” 

Never were the facts so forcibly presented to us as 
on a recent occasion when, in our wanderings in search 
of material of interest to shoppers, we chanced to 
find ourselves in the third floor of Messrs. Arnold 
& Constable’s well-known shop. It is universally ac- 
corded by those best-posted that in all the Aaute nou- 
veautés of dress this firm takes the lead; but few, we 
think, realize that the completeness which characterizes 
this portion of their stock is equally noticeable in other 
departments, particularly in that allotted to carpets 
and rugs. We would mention just here some rare 
pieces of French panels for hall and library decoration. 
They are nearly life-size figures of notable personages ; 
for example, Charles VI., and Philip of Spain. These 
are in relief on a gold ground (which, by the way, is 
warranted not to tarnish), the faces are of kid 
colored in flesh tints to perfection, while the clothes 
are of satin and fur, etc., applied in such a way 
as to make the whole thing almost a living pres- 
ence. No words can convey any idea of the clever- 
ness of execution nor the marvelous effect of these 
pieces. They must be seen to be appreciated, for they 
are certainly as curious as they are perfect. 

A novelty at once serviceable and beautiful is rugs 
made from the outer skins of animals—bears, wolves, 
leopards, jackals. These, still preserving the shape of 
their original owners, are applied on a black glossy 
fur of a Chinese goat, which serves to throw into bold 
relief the central figure, making a rug regular in shape 
and a most luxurious-looking article. They may be 
bought at prices, varying according to their sizes, from 
twelve to one hundred dollars. 

It is curiously interesting to note the distinguishing 
characteristics of workmanship of different countries ; 
but yet more so when the same are strongly marked 
where the distanceis short, and the provinces of the same 
country. For example, the carpets made in Lahore, a 
province of India, are totally different in every 
respect—color, design, workmanship, etc.—from those 
made in Bhaglupore, another political division of the 
same country. The colors of the former are light, and 
the designs so familiar that they might have come 
from any of the famous English factories, While the 
latter are low-toned, of dark colors, and the general 
effect is at once subdued but barbaric. Not so in an 
unpleasant sense, but rather in those characteristics 
which mark it unmistakably as oriental. Of all the 
carpets brought to this market these of Bhaglupore 
are the most rare, and consequently the most expensive. 
They are not to be had at all in large sizes, the largest 
only measuring 10 by 12 feet, and costing $225. One 
gentleman, after an unsuccessful search all over 
Europe for a carpet of this kind of a given size. re- 
turned to America, and asked Messrs. Arnold & Con- 
stable if it were in any way possible to get that which 
he sought. They replied that if he were willing to 
give them one and a half years they could have one 
made, and he waits ! 

Comparing the carpets of India with those made in 
Persia and Turkey, we find the differences, though 
difficult to designate, most striking. We are by no 
means prepared to say that the one feature which 
struck us, as we looked over the complete collection of 
Messrs. Arnold & Constable, would be considered by 
connoisseurs as a just distinction, but it was certainly a 





most noticeable one. We speak of the general use of 
sharp angles and straight lines; in those of Persian 
manufacture these being absent, and replaced by 
curves in circles and arcs. Then, too, while the general 
toning may be a good deal similar, except in the 
Bhaglupore, which is alone and different from them 
all, the designs of the Indian are larger and conse- 
quently bolder than those of the Persian. 

Having fully decided that nothing could be more 
elegant, desirable, or beautiful than these oriental 
carpets, we were invited to step beyond some curious 
curtains—tufted with different colored tassels of fine 
wool—and we found ourselves in a charming apart- 
ment, so perfectly decorated in neutral tints that the 
whole effect was as restful to the mind as to the eye. 
Seated in a luxuriously upholstered chair, we had 
placed before us samples of the various styles of 
Axminster carpets. Each piece had its appropriate 
border, and in color and design seemed more beautiful 
than its predecessor, and we quite forgot our decision 
to have nothing but oriental carpets in our chateau 
@ Espagne. 

“Now,” said our untiring attendant, ‘‘if-you have 
as yet seen nothing that suits you, here are designs, 
colored and plain, which you can modify to any ex- 
tent; and your carpet will be made accordingly.” But 
we were ready tocry, Enough! enough! Our eyes were 
heavy with the maze of colors; our brains whirled 
like a fast revolving kaleidoscope, and our ears rung 
with strange oriental names; and we turned from it 
all with the conviction that a purchaser who could 
not here find something suited to his tastes and needs 
must indeed be an over-exacting monstrosity ! 

But the end was not yet. On our way to the street 
we found some exquisite linens it was quite im- 
possible to pass without notice. Hand-embroidered 
lunch and tea cloths, each with a dezen napkins to 
match, from $10 to $200. Decorated towels for 
table and bureau covers—enough to excite the eovet- 
ous desires of any and all ambitious housekeepers. 
Indeed there was so much to admire in the various 
departments through which we passed that it took 
nothing short of a most desperate determination to 
see nothing to enable us to succeed in gaining the 
street. ; 

It has been a popular error to decorate walls before 
selecting carpets. No theory could be more fallacious, 
for the reason that a brush can readily modify a ceil- 
ing, at comparatively small cost of money or time, 
whereas months may required to weave a carpet of the 
requisite designs and colors. 

It is a comparatively recent thing in our country to 
stretch cretonnes on the walls in place of paper, but 
the results are most satisfactory and the cost but 
a trifle more. Of course we speak now of the ex- 
pensive grades of wall paper. There is not the same 
danger of marring a cotton fabric as there is of a paper, 
and the former will stand much less considerate use 
of every kind. A room paneled in hard woods two- 
thirds of the way up, and then finished with a frieze 
of cretonne, or a dark-colored cotton velvet, presents a 
cozy, and even luxurious, appearance that it would 
be difficult to obtain from any other style of decora- 
tion. Then the ceiling may be either painted or 
simply kalsomined and tinted, the latter being very 
effective and inexpensive. This matter of interior 
decoration is one requiring so much thought, we 
is apt to be hampered by so many considerations, that 
the only safe way, when such work is to be done, is to 
consult some competent parties who have given the 
matter the attention it deserves. To those seeking 
such we can most heartily recommend Messrs. Elliote 
and Goodwin, sole agents for Morris, of London; 
or if waiting to find a complete stock of every 
grade of wall paper—probably the largest stock of the 
kind in the country—we would mention Frederick 
Beck & Co. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

In your article, November 23, ‘‘ The Old and the New,” 
your quotation from the Westminster Confession is calcu- 
lated to mislead those not familiar with the article entire. 
You say it declares ‘‘ No men can be saved not professing the 
Christian religion.” Professing religion, in the language of 
the church, is the same as joining the visible church. Pardon 
me for putting Scripture references and all, as the authors 
did. ‘They who, having never heard the gospel (Rom., x., 
14), know not Jesus Christ (2 Thes., i., 8-9), and believe not 
on him, cannot be saved (John viii., 24), be they rever so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature 
(1 Cor. i., 20-55) or the laws of that religion which they pro- 
fess (John iv., 22; Phil. iii., 4-10). Neither is there salvation 
in any other but in Christ alone (Acts iv., 12), who is the 
Saviour only of his body, the church (Eph. v., 23).” It cer- 
tainly seems that if any human statement was backed by the 
authority of the Word of God this is one of them, and it is in 
no way open to the criticism which the Union makes in that 
direction ; and if it may be reasonably charged with being a 
harsh doctrine, it is not the first ene that has come in conflict 
with sinful human nature in its hostility to God and his 





truth. In quitea prolonged ministry among the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England I have yet to learn that any con- 
siderable portion of the denomination reject this doctrine. 
On the.contrary, I have pretty strong evidence to believe that 
it is firmly held, as both Scriptural and fundamental to the 
Christian system. The position maintained by your quota- 
tion from the note-book of a theological stu ent cannot be 
authorized by a single passage of Scripture which has ever 
passed under my eye, and it must be relegated to the realm 
of speculation, where few will care.to follow. The friends of 
the reputed author will claim the privilege to believe that if 
the language was taken accurately from his lips there must 
have been something in its connections and bearings to 
greatly modify the sentiment which it advocates while 
standing alone. It is fearful te contemplate such an utter- 
ance as the belief of any Christian man. J.T. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 

I have been for some years a reader of your paper and 
have derived much benefit from it. It is a joy to find it 
maintain its true character, and any deviation therefrom is 
cause for deep regret. The note in the issue of Septem- 
ber 21 respecting Mr. Moody and his work is utterly un- 
worthy of The Christian Union. ‘ He is a ‘specialist ;’ his 
name will, in a few years, be a pleasant memory, but nothing 
more. He may have had a mission.” Howard, the prison 
philanthropist, was a specialist; Dr. Duff, the advocate of 
missions to the heathen, was a specialist; Duncan Mathe- 
son, ‘‘The Scottish Evangelist,” was a specialist and a 
glorious company of others. But what man of Christian 
spirit would utter the covert sneer that ‘‘ they may have had 
a@ mission”? There are those who have made it their special 
work toinduce Christian men to accept the theory that man- 
kind has sprung from the brutes, although all history testifies 
that the lower the ideas of man’s origin and destiny the deeper 
has been his selfishness and moral degradation ; but let aman 
seek to leed men to enter upon a new and higher life, and the 
suggestion is made that ‘‘he may have had a mission,” 
which is evidently meant to be answered in the negative. I 
wish to remind The Christian Union that there are men in 
Scotland—men of culture and experience in Christian work 
—who received Moody with all the caution that is charac- 
teristic of their nation, and thought it not beneath them to 
be led by him and to aid him in that special work for 
which'he was fitted. Moody held an audience of students 
of Edinburgh University spellbound during his address to 
them, which was more than perhaps any other man in Scot- 
land could have done, with the exception of Dr. Duff. 

Hoping that you will favor me by inserting this protest 
from one of your readers, I am, sir, 

Yours very truly, 
CHAPELTON, P. O., ) 
Jamaica, W. I., Oct. 18, 1882. f 

The note in question was the utterance of our 
British correspondent, and expressed a view taken of 
his work by one class of Christian observers in Great 
Britain. We hardly need to remind our readers that 
The Christian Union has always sympathized with 
Mr. Moody’s work, though not always with his pecul- 
iar views, or all of his methods. 





G. 8. CoLutiE. 


FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO. 


A British physician, observing the large number of boys 
under fifteen years of age on the street with cigars and pipes 
in their mouths, was prompted to examine this class of 
smokers, and for that purpose selected thirty-eight boys 
between the ages of nine and fifteen. In twenty-two of 
these cases he found various disorders of the circulation and 
digestion, palpitation of the heart, and more or less marked 
taste for strong drink. In twelve there was frequent bleed- 
ing of the nose, and twelve had slight ulceration of the 
meuth. The doctor treated them for their ailments, but with 
little effect until the habit of smoking was broken up, when 
health and strength were soon restored. The effect of tobacco 
in creating a taste for strong drink is unquestionably very 
great. 

‘The pupils of the Polytechnic School in Paris have re- 
cently furnished some curious statistics. Dividing the 
young men of that college into two groups—the smokers and 
non-smokers—it is found that the smokers have shown 
themselves, in the various competitive examinations, far 
inferior to the others. Not only in the examinations on en- 
tering the school are the smokers in a low rank, but in the 
various ordeals that they have to pass through in a year the 
average rank of the smokers has constantly fallen, and not 
inconsiderably, while the man who did not smoke enjoyed a 
cerebral atmosphere of the clearest kind.” —[ Dublin Medical 
Press. 

The revenue tax on tobacco in the United States having 
been reduced, there was still an increase on receipts, and for 
nine months the amount received was $51,825,687; say $35,- 
000,000 a year! 

M. Andreas Hofer, the; grandson of the Tyrolean patrio 
shot by order of Napoleon I., has recently gone mad from 
an excessive use of tobacco. M. Hofer has been a member 
of the Austrian Parliament for several years. 

What is so fatal in this case can not be otherwise than 
most formidable to the life of persons whose blood is thus 
poisoned. If the evil ended with the individual who by the 
indulgence in this pernicious custom injures his own heal'h 
and impairs his faculties of mind and body he might be left 
to his enjoyments. unmolested. Thisis not the case: in no 
instance is the sin of the father more strikingly visited upon 
his children than the sin of using tobaceo. The enervation, 
the hypochondriasis, the hysteria, the insanity, the dwarfich 
deformities, the consumption, the suffering lives and early 
deaths of children of inveterate smokers, bear ample testi- 
mony to the feebleness and unsoundness of the constitution 
transmitted by this pernicious habit. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








HaRrer’s WEEKLY has done more than could 
be easily estimated in educating the popular taste 
and directing public opinion. Its trenchant edi- 
torials, abundant illustrations, and keen politica; 
cartoons have made ita great force in the social 
life and the politics ef the people,—BosTon 
JOUBNAL, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, now approaching the con- 
clusion of its twenty-sixth volume, has for many 
years maintained the twofold character of an 
acknowledged leader of public opinion, and of a 
family jourual of the highest rank in point of 
literary and artistic excellence. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Independent of partisan control, it is the friend 
and advocate of all measures that tend to the purifl- 
cation of politics, to the improvement of the Civil 
Service, to the general advancement of t umanity, 
and to the spread of knowledge and intelligence 
among the people. The Republican party, as the 
organized political exponent of these measures, 
receives its cordial sympathy and support; but 
HaRPeR’s WEEKLY has never surrendered into 
party keeping the right of private judgment, nor 
will it besitate to criticiee or condemn whatever, 
within or without party lines, may appear to be at 
variance with the fundamental principles of right 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


In literature HaRPER’s WEEKLY aims to furnish 
a rich variety of reading-matter, at once instruc- 
tive and entertaining. Its serials, short storics, 
sketches, and poems, by native and foreign authors 
of popularity and distinction, give it a character 
unequaled among illustrated weekly journals. The 
most fastidious ‘taste will find nothing in its pages 
to which objection can be made. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The illustrations in HARPER’s WEEKLY present, 
an inexhaustible range of subjects — trenchant 
political cartoons and comics, art-pictures, in the 
highest style of wood-engraving, portraits of emi- 
nent persons, sketches of domestic and foreign 
travel and exploration, graphic delineations of 
striking current events, ont-door sports and games ; 
in short, of everything that can be portrayed by the 
hand of the ekilfal artist. Harper’s Weekly is thus, 
from week to week, a pictorial chronicle of the 
time. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


it will be the aim of its publishers in the future 
asit has beeu in the past, to keep Harpen’s 
WEEKLY at the head of illustrated weekly journals 
and to present a constant improvement in all tose 
features which have gained for it the confidence, 
spmpathy, and support of its large army of readers 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE..........----+.040- $4 00 
HARPEWS WHEELT.......5....ccccccceese 4 00 
TEAMS BABE 62s o ccceesscccsnsccccces 4 00 
The THREE above publications........ ..... 10 00 
Any TWO above named..............-.--5-4- 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............... 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE waco ares 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

We BINS binciwec sce ccaseccvcccesecece 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


The volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin 
with the first number for January, the Volumes of 
the Young People with the first Number for 
November, and the volumes of the Magazine with 
the Numbers for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of reeeipt 
of order, except in cases where the subecriber other- 
wise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall 
list of Harper’s Franklin Square Library will 
be furnished gratuitously on application to Har- 
PER & BROTHERS. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Orderor Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Ad- 
dress 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 

t®” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of 
Nine Cents in Postage Stamps. 





UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
NEW TOY. 


In sixteen complete sections, illustrative of Pil- 
grim leaving City of Destruction and his journey to 
the Celestial City, with transformation Scenes. 

EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE THIS. 

Good for Sunday-school Presents. 

For sale at all the Toy Stores and Booksellers. 
Will send direct from the factory on receipt of $1. 


C. C. SHEPHERD, 214 & 216 W. Houston St-, N. Y- 


Selected with Positive Genlus,—Our Continent. 
Choice Literary Tit-bits.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE 


Halmacundi Birthday-Book. 


Arranged with Two Selections for each Day in the 
Year from Poets and Prose Writers of all Ager. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer. 


oy A great diversity of elegant extracts.”—[Evening 
‘ont 


** For this particular Birthday Book thee was an 
empty niche, an aching void, which now is amply 
filled and beams with joy ous satisfaction. . 
sumptuous book. . - Tre most varie d in ite 

selections of all. . . The most agreeable and 
joliy, but with abundant tenderness and beauty in 
ire various personal descript ons. . Deserving 
of the best success.”"—{The Christian "Register 

**The handsome volume which bears the taking 
title of The Selmagundi Burthday- Book, is an ex- 
ception in its comp eteness and general excellence 
Ttis the large-t of its class, not on!y imposing in siz”, ° 
but superior in quality. M~r. Collyer contributes t> 
it a characterist:c introduction, wh ch prefaces a re- 
lectiou from the wise and witty thoughts of the 
wieest and wittiest writers of all ages. It has a de- 
cided advantage over the Birthday- Books which: are 
made up from iodividual writers, in that it brings 
together the treasures of many «gifted thinkers 
Two eelections are given for each day in the year, 
and the list of writers quoted embraces the most 
distinguished names in literature. The volume is 
asmali quarto, well printed, with an attractive red- 
lined border, and illustrated by numerons excellent 
cute from such artists a8 Moran, RK. Swain Gifford, 
E, P. Hayden, A. H. Thayer and othera. The vol- 
ume, taken together, is a very attractive one.’’- 
Christian Union.” 


12 fall page Illustrations. 


400 pages, handeomely printed on heavy-toned 
paper with red-line border. Beveled edges, fuil 
gilt, with handsome back stampsin gold, and elab- 
orate side stamps in gold, with spray of vine in four 
colors, artistically blended, producing an effect en- 
tirely unique and very beautiful. 


Price (in box), - - - - - $4.00, 
ELEGANT NEW EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volumes), 


In clear type, cleanly prirted on first-class paper, 
haudsomely bound in_c'oth, with gold and ink side 
and back stamps. rice, 75 Cents each. 
Romola. By George Ejiet. 

Jarda. By George Ebers, 

Joun Hal fax, Gentleman, By Mrs. Mulock- 


naan , 74 Charlotte Bronte. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley. 
Corinne. By Madame de Stael. 
ast ot the Mohicans. By James Fenimore 
ooper. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes. 
The Eight Vo-umes, pac wed in a neat brx, 85,00. 


Macaulay's History « of England, 3 vols., 82 
The sketch-Book. Invinc. t vol. 75 cts. 
Pip aeewes ker History of New York. 1 vol. 
40 cents. 





AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO 


Chambers’s ~ Encyclopedia” 


Of the last London and and Edinburgh Edition, em 
bacing over 18,000 Titles, compiled by American 
Edit tors. 
« omplete in 4 volumes, alphabetically arranged. 
Uniform in Size and Bindings with Lippincott’s and 
6 *‘imported ” edition of C Yasnbers’ "8 
Prices, per set : Co, G48 5 Sheen. 63% ; Moroc- 
co, $15. 


Illustrated Saieqeoand Samples of Biuding reEr, 
For Sale by Booksellers, or sent, Postpaid, 


8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74and76 Beekman St.,, - - NewYork. 





IMPORTANT 
TO 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


THACHERS! 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 
For January, 1883. 


(Now ready; price, by mall, 5 cents,) 


contains an offer of the CROWN LIBRARY, of 50 
16mo_ vols., $27.50; THE SUNDAY HOURS 
LIBRARY, of 75 18mo vols., $14.50: and the DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE, by the Rey. Purr 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., $2.50; which all teachers 
and others interested in Sunday-schools should 
read and consider, 


NOW READY. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK ON THE INTER 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883, 
By Rev. Epwin W. Rice. 
A Plain. Portable, Popniar Commentary, with 
maps, illustrations, and blackboard outlines. 
The Cheapest and most thorough Hand-book 
Published. 


see copy, card-board covers, 10 cents ; 100 cop- 
ies, $8. Bound, single copies, 15 cents ; 
100 copies, $12.00, 





Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 


By Dzan Howson and Canon SPENcE. 
Edited by Rev, Purirp Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 

This Gomasentery bet « by Dean 
Canon Spencer scholars Pog Poe ol yn 
writers of saliveity on the Early Church, gna bela vg 
edited 4 Be. Schaff, who is equally well. k 

a writer on the same topic, is a special] Valen 
aid in the ‘aody of the International Sunday- -schoo] 
Lessons. 12mo. 448pp., witha map. Price, $1.25, 


Send for Illustrated Ca‘alogue of new and 
ke, and ep cimens of Periodicals and Wesene 
Picture Papers for Sunday-schools for 1883 ; al] now 
y and sent free on application to 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut Sreet, Phila 





10 Bible Hou se, New York. 





“Its Value Increses Every ¥ ear,""—Churchman, N. Y. 

i iy THE GREATEST LIV- 
ing Authors, suchas Prof. 
uller, Ht. Hon. W. | 
K. Gladstone, James A. | 
Froude, Prof Huxiey, R. 
A. Proctor, Kdw. A frees | 
man, Prof, Tyndal!, Dr. w. 
3. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Prot. Goid- 
win Smith, The Duke of 
Argyll, Wm. Black, Miss 
Thackeray. Mrs. Muleck- | 
Craik, Geo. MacDonald, 
Vers. Oliphant, Jean Inge- 
tow, Thos, Hardy, pl Hi 
EEE  vallock, W. W. Sto 
Matthew Arnold, ~—_ 
Browning, aud many others, are rej; resent 


the pages of 
Living Age. 











Littell’s 


THE Livine AGE hae ‘been published for nearly 
forty years, and has met witr§ continuous commer 
dation and success. In 183 it wil furnish t vite r 
ers {the productions of the most eminent thor 
above-named and many othe rst acing 
the Serial and Short Sto. ies Ly the Leading For elen | 
Novelis's, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valnab’e Literary and 








Scien'ific matter, from the :e softhe foremost 
Essay ists, Scientiats, Critics, Discoverers, 
and Kditors. represeuting every department cf | 
Knowledxe and Progress. | 
THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine wivindsg | 
more than | 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOL SAND | 
double-column octavo pazes of reading-matter | 
yearly. Ie presents in an inexpensive form, con- 





tidering its great amount « —_ with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, ¢ with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Keviews, Criticisme, ‘Tales, Sketches 
of Travel. and Liscove ry. Poetry, cientific, Bio 
graphical, Historical, Political Informatien 
fr m the entire body of ‘Yorei ign Periosical Li era- 
ture. 

Toe importance of THE TivinGc AGE to every 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETES compilation of an ~ lieputable 
current literat indi«pensable because it em- 
braces the production or 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the followine 











Opinions. 


** LITTELL's LIVING AGE has now for many years 
held the tirst viace of all our serial publications 

‘here is nothing noteworthy in sc sie nce, art, litera 
ture, biography, philosophy, or religion, that can 
not be found in it. ‘1 he volumes, as they suce 
sively appear must be the despair of the critic. They 
areso uniformly exce!'ent, and with excellence o 
| such a hich character, that they exhaust his terms 
| of praise. The Churchman, New York. 

“It stands easi y atthe head of its class, and de- 
serves its prosperity.”’—[The Cougr mwationaiist, Bos- 
ton 

** The ab est essays and reviews of the day are to 
be foun d here.”—[The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

‘It enables its readers to keep fu'ly abreast of the 
best thought and Jiterature of civi ization.” [Pitte- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 

**There is no other way of procuring the 8 me 
amount of exceilent literature for anything like the 
same price.”—{ Boston Advertiser. 





* No other periodical can compare with it in in 
terest and vaiue."—[{ Boston Traveller. 

**No reader who makes himself familiar with 
contents can Jack the means of a sound literary cul t 
uvé.""—[New York Tribune. 

**No other publication can supply ita place. It 
contains not only the best solid jiterature, but also 


the best serial stories of the day. [Eviscopal Rex 
ister. Philadelphia. 

**In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all snbjects ready to our hand.”—Phi 
Inguirer. 

** It1s indispensable in every household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought 
of the day.”’—({Hartford Courant. ] 

** As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” [Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. ] 

**Asmuch a necess ty as ever.”"—[{The Advance, 
Chicago.] 

**It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases,”—[North American, 
Philadeiy hia.) 

‘The greate clectic of the world.’ 
Wilmington, N. 

‘<The best of magazines to subscribe to.”—[Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free as postage 

t?- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1883, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 
1882 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


{Morning Star, 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


{‘* Possessed of Tur Livine AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American Monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command oy the whole situation.” 
—[Phila. Evening Bulietin, J 

‘or $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” er 
“* Bazar”) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50 THE LIvING AGE and the ‘* St, Nicholas,” or 

* Lippincott’s Monthly.” 


Address, LITTELL & Co., Boston. 


Announcement of anew book. NOVISSIMUM 
ORGANON;: the Certainties, Guesses and Ob- 
servations of John Thinkingmachine. In 
In which he presents the development of a new 
thought-method, with its application to the events 
of the past twelve years—1870 to 1882. By Jamé@s 
Ferdinand Mallinckrodt. 

‘Every one I meet seems to participate in the 
impression that society is nigh done; that she is a 
= nix, perhaps, not so many con jecture. "—[Car 
yle, 1831, relative tothe printing of Sartor Resar- 
tus]. St. "Louis: Hugh R. Hildreth Printing Com- 
any, and Chas. T. Dillingham, 678 Broadway, N.Y. 
aper, 75 cents; dite 81. Postage free. 116 pages. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


30 to 50 per cent. saved by buying Honipay? 
ILLUSTRATED, STANDARD and JUVENILE Books 
from our NEW HOLIDAY CA'TALOGUE, 1882-3. 
Just Ready, free to all. Send postal. All books 
warranted new and perfect. Packed free of charge 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 301—305 Washing- 
ton Street (Opposite Oia South), Boston, Mass, 











A DOLLAR fintrom! Weenanie & Bl 








B** TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
premptly provided for Families, Schools, Collexes. 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 Bast léth St., near University Pi., N. ¥. 








= CHICKERING 
PIANO 


xce’s oft other Pianos of American manu-+ 
festure ‘n ite various patented improvement: 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 


| assuring larger results in power and purity, 
| length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 


ng to be desired. g The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANQS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
Tre new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 

celebrated patented metallic action, 
which foreve: prevents the possibility of et- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, amd adepts it for use im ea7 
climate. 

Zend for Cirealar and Price List 

CHICKERING & SONS, 
“A arercoms. 

SATYR: ben, WT. | {26 Tremoet-ct., Bost.a, 





For 1883 isan Elegant Book of 150 Poges, 
3 Colored Plates of Flowers and Vegetable-. 
and more than 1,000 Illustrations of the 





choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and Direc- 
tions for growing. It is hand ne enough for the 
Center Table cr a Holday Pr Send on vour 
name and Post Office address with 10« ents, and F 
wil « I vou a @opy, | tag yaid his is not«# 


irter of its cost. It is printed in both English and 
German. It you atterwards order seeds dedu ' 
lv cents. 


Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the W orld: 
FLORAL Gripe will tell how to cet ar grow 


k’s Flower and V¢« tabl : len 175 Paces. ¢ 
Colored Plates, 00 Engravings For ) cents i 
Eieish ver $1.00 in elegant cloth n “German ot 

nglish 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 Pages 
Colored Plate in every bun ber, and many fine Er 
gravings. Pri $1.25 a y . ve Copies tor $5.0 
Specimen Nu ers sent rial copi 
fur 25 ct PAE Vie i. 


Rochester, N.Y 


PIN MONEY. 


You can secure this article, which is 
useful about Christmas time, by sending 
for our circular cf instructions for taking 
subscriptions to the C. U. Send for our 


terms to the publisher. 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 





W A TCHES. 


Gents’ size, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 
ll Jewels, 810 
Gents’ on. Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, 13 


size, “Gola Hunting Cases, 13 Jewels, 
from 832 .50 upwards. 
Ladies’ size, German Silver Cases, Nickel Plated, 


11 Jewels, - $10 
a _ Bize, Coin silver, Hunting ‘Cases, 13 

Jewe - $16 
Ladies’ “pine, Gola Hunting Cases, - “from 


#32.50 upwards, 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters, 
Lad es’, Boys’ and Gents’ pons Hunting ery 
Wate hes, Full Jeweled, Key Winders, - 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches. Watch Charm rns, 
&c., sent free to any address. Every article we 
is waranted to be wv as represented. If not 
found so, money refund 


CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Uap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 





All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-Lst. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 





Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c t 
Bein’ $1.00 Each, sie 
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TEN POINTS. 
TO BE. OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


+ The Subscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN 
“INION is $3.00 a year, payable in advance. NEw 
RUBSORIPTIONS can commence at any time dur- 
ing the rr but it is demrable to have them 
begin with thé firet paper of the month. 


2. Whe Christian Union is sent to subecribers 
wotil an explicit order is received by the Pub- 
Vishers for its dis ontinuance, and all payment 
of arrearages is made, as required by law. 


‘3. Payment for The Christian Union, when 
seat by mail, shouid made in Money Orders, 
Bank K checks. or Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CA E PROCURED. send the money in a 
vegiteren } letter All postmasters are required to 
re, ister letters whenever requested to do so. 


4. Silver should never be sent through the 
mail. Itis almost sure to wear a ho'e through 
the envelope and be lost, or else it ia stolen. Per- 
sons who send silver to us ina letter must do it 

on their own reaponsibility. 


&. Renewals. Two weeks are mawired after re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name ov your paper can be changed. 


6. Discentinuances.—Remember thst the Pub 
lishers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
—- — his paper stopped. All arrearages 
Tous! 


7. Always all the name of the Post Office to 
which ) our paper iasent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 


‘The Date inst your name on the mar- 
gin of your pater shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pai 


1. The Courts il decided that all subscribers 


to newspa ae? Ve responsible oil strate. 
aves are phi? an r papers are ordered 
discontinued. . 


10, Letters te Publishers should be addressed 
EL + ater UNION, 2 Lateyotte 


STILL THEY COME. 


We have our mistakes pointed out to 
us frequently, and we are glad to have 
them pointed out in order, to correct 
them. In publishing sucha paper as The 
Christian Union there are many details 
in the accomplishment of which mis- 
takes are necessarilly made. But if our 
subscribers could only see our morning 
mail, and the mistakes of subscribers, 
some of them perplexing and some of 
them amusing, which it contains and 
which we havc to correct in order to do 
our work faithfully, we think perhaps 
they would be more ready to excuse any 
errors they may discover on our part. 
We have pointed out some of these mis- 
takes of the mail before. A curious one 
has just come in. It is the following 
postal card, 


Address. 


The Christian Union, 
New York City. 


Reverse. 
To.gEpDo, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN : Please send my index to me at 91 
Twelth Street, South Minneapolis,Minn., instead of 
Sioux City, as heretofore. 

Now although this postal card is very 
legibly writtem, there‘is no name and no 
indication of exactly what the writer 
wants. Probably in a week or 80 we 
shall get another postal card, saying, 
‘*Where is my index that I ordered of 
you a week ago? Seems to me you do 
not do business very promptly.” We ask 
our readers to help us ‘‘seotching” these 
mistakes. 








The new illustrated catalogue iseued by the 
Co-operative Dress Association is a hand- 
some volume of 128 pages. Its list of goods 
is large and varied, the prices are reasonable, 
and especial attention is ealled to the faci!- 
ities of the Order Bureau for supplying pat- 
rons in the country with goods at New York 
prices. An attractive stock of holiday arti- 
cles is offered in addition to a eomplete ae 
sortment of dry goods and suits of every 
description. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. 8. DAVIS, Meriden, Conn., says: 
‘‘T have used it as a pleasant and cooling |; 


drink in fevers, and have been very much 
pleased with it it.” 








It would greatly oblige the Publisher if our 
correspondents when sending us postage 
stamps in payment for subscriptions, 
pamphlets, etc., would send Two Cent s'amps 
instead of those of other denominatious. 








PLEASE OBSERVE. 
Ali complaints and orders to ehange the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 


the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
received, and not to us." We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
| scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 


Tested b Time. For Throat Diseases, Colds 
| and Coughs, Brown’s Bronchial Troches have proved 
| their efficacy by a test of many years. Price 25 cts 

The Fines st and Cheape 7 To: ilet Cologne is CAS- 

WELL, MASSEY & 0. “POLO CLUB.” 1,121 
Broadway ona 78 Firth avenue. 





It is beyond que tion that Ay er’s Cher y Pectora! 
has done and is doing vast good, and is worthy of 
the place it holds at the head of al! remedies for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs. 


The most eminent physicians of the ace recom- 
— 1 Ayer’s Cherry Peeters for ali be chial trou- 
ples 


The finest and cheapest toilet © yoxne is Caswell, 





Massey & Co.'s Po'o Club Cuiogue. 1,121 Lroadw: y, 

and 678 Fifth Avenue. 

10 YOUNG MEN wage wish to learn Steam 
Engineering. Send jour 


name with 10 cenisin s!amps to F. KEPPY, Engin- 
er, Bridgeport, Conn. 





ST SE 


“WANTS 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this eolumn Sree 
wf charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each **want.” Cards for others than sub- 
soribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted —To Sel! Volumes Nos, 1 ard 2of* En 
cyclepedia Brittanica,’’ in best binding. Are new, 
and will be sold cheap. Address Asa Hawley, 
Plainville, Conn. 


Wanted.—To Sell, very low, 10 bound volumes 
* Journal of Horticulture ° 1S72-i876; 1ilnstrated. 
Also ** Live Stock Journa’,” vilamealto 12 incla 
sive; first ive volumes bandsomely bound; iliuas- 
trated. Full of information about cattle, dogr, 
cate, poultry, pigeons, birds, etc. Both works are 
in English. Addrces J. E. Koons, 50 George street. 
Baltimore, Maryland, 

For Sale.—A desirable property of one acre, 
with fine house and stone bui'di-g, situated near 
the mouth orariver, of the newly loca‘ed Scuth 
Pensylvania Railroad, moving from a point near 
Harrieburz to Wheeling, Alsosafarm of eighty 
seven acres one mile from this proaerty, with new 
house and barn. Priceof house and lot, $3,0u0, in 
three payments, These are desirable properties, 
Address, D. 8, A. Tomlineen, West End, Brad- 
ford Co., Pa. 

A Young lady of high social +-tanding, but lim- 
ited circumstances, would like an engagement as 
companion or secretary for acy length of time de- 





sired. Is well qualified for either position. Ad- 
dress M. A., cor. Del. ave. and Adams st. 
Wanted.—To sell a first-cass ‘No, 1 cali- 


graph.” The instrument is perfect in every re- 
spect. Aleo a traveling case for the same, made 
of heavy canvase, lined, leather bonnd and with 
nickle corners and lock. The price of this machine 
new, with case, is $65; but the whole will be sold 
for $35 cash. Rev. D. W. Fox, Flanders, N. J. 


Phonic Shert-Hand.—Lesesons by mail, Over 
20 years experience. A practical acqaaintance 
with all the leading systems. Simplicity itself. 
Address Rev. A. N. Henry, Johnsonsburg, N. J. 


Teacher’s Bureaa, 1,338 N. Thirteenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., supplies teachers in all branches 
to schools and families free of charge. Terms 
made easy for teachers. School properties sold 
and rented. Mrs. Hahn and Miss M. E, Kelly. 


For Sale—The residence of the late 8. B. Lud- 
low, known as “‘ Idle Wild,” at Oswego, N. Y.; 18 
acres attached if desired. Fitted for summer or 
permanent residence. Terms to suit. Address 
O. J. Harmon, Oswego, N. Y. 








THE 


Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
sipeetnenivs 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS  irodscv. 


tor ~y colleges, and ik, individuals. Cou- 

pon Bonds. Interest and princi paid on day of 
maturity at the Third National Bank in New York 
City. Fands promptly placed. Large experience. 
No losses. Investors compelled to take no land, 
No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Fall informatton given to 
those seeking Safe and Profitable Investments 8S 
for circular, references and sample documents. &nd 
F. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


| T. WARNE, Vice Pres. C.W. GILLETT, Treas. 
NN. F. HART, Auditor. 


— improv- 





John Wanamaker's 


grainy in Dry. Goode, 7 R F 

Wearing <ppardi an 

baprnnyaens y= Appoint 

ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 

ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
dof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
e, with details, mailed on application. 

WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 






@¢ JOHN V 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 














| 


WEBSTER’S |i- 


UNABRIDGED. 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


| 





“Tq LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


GE the latest edition with 118,000 | 
Words, (3000 mare than any 
other English Dictionary.) 
THE a Dictionary which 
it contains gives brief facts con- 
cerning 9700 noted persons. 


BEST in Ilustrations—3000 in num- | 
ber, (about three times as many 


as found in any other Dict'ry.) 
Most acceptable to Pastor, Parent, Sensis 
er, Child, Friend; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or any o the r oceasion. 
It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— London Quarterly Review. 


Itis an ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. | f 





“Common Sense” 


Is & good name for tke Self-Binder 
we offer our eubscribers. These 
‘*Common Sense” binders have been 
manufactured for us speciallg. Each 
one has the name of 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION 


stamped in gilt letters on the side. 
After a personal trial we are con- 
vinced of their convenience. Send 
for one; you know our addr°ss; we 
know that you will like it so much 
that you will want another to give to 


some friend who takee ne Union. 
The price of the Binder is, 
At this office........ ..... $1 00 
Postpaid to any eddress... 1 25 


The Union Must be Preserved. 


BEST IN THE WORLD: 








ASKY ay ‘IT. 


WANTED AGENTS in every city and village 
to sellour Waste Sewing Silk, put up in one- 
—— packages, black or assorted colors. Itis 

silk, in :ieces from oneto ten yards each. 
Price 80 conte per ounre, with a liberal discount to 
agerts. (The same quality ef silk on spo ls would 
be worth one dol ar.) 

From among the numerous letters received ex- 
pressing perfect satisfaction with our Waste-Silk. 
~ = oa the following from Mrs. Henry Ward 

eecher 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 

I have uscd agood deal of your Waste Sewing 8 
for some years past with pleasure and satinfaction- 
I consider it a great economy, and for hand-sewing, 
ene the many rips and tears that are part of a 

housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. he silk 
itself is just as good as any spool silk, and when 4 
ee led (which is ver — done) it can 
wound and is always q when needed. All he .. 


try it will, lam sure, find it not only economical, 
but a great convenience. 
Respectfully, Mrs. H. W. BEEcHER, 


Address, 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
238 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 














“NEW REMINGTON” 
No. 5. 





Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 


or Ilion, N. Y. 





THE 





POLISHES 


9 meireee in their excellence, and always give 


isfac 
Lust TRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Nicke), &c. 
LUSTRO — DRESSING for Ladies’ & Uhil- 


dren’s Shoes. 
LUgrSo S Stove POLISH for Manufacttrers’ and 
ouseh 
LUSTKO ‘Boot r AND SHOE POLISH, superior to 


Beware 01 of Iroitations. For sale every where. 


SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 

Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
other Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c. 


.108se answering An AdVErlisemensy wee 
tonfer a favor upon the Advertiser ant 











SHORTHAND Gootsnital Whiinassburgh, &-Y 


l-ublisher by stating that they sow co 
‘ deertisoment im the Chetettan Vado 





Dero, 7, 1882. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


WHAT IS IT? 


The Year ina Nut- 
shell, 


Politics, Religion, 
Social Life. 


Vital Questions. 


Answers to Ques- 
tions, 


Freshest Themes. 
Best Writers. 


Enrich the Home. 


Children Entertain- 


ed and Instructed. 


A Complete  Liter- 
ary Record. 


All the News. 


Sunday-School. 


Devotional Reading 
for the Home. 


The Christian Union writes the Aistory of the 
year in fifty-two chapters, and aims to present 
vividly, picturesquely, and with fidelity, a su: 
vey of the world’s life for each week. 


In the Ovurtook it takes a comprenensive | , 


glance at the larger pa ic movements of the 
time in politics, religion, and society, endeavor 
ing not only to record the facts, but to interpret 
and erplain them. It is the organ of no panty 
or sect, and purposes so to study current events 
as not to read its special convictions into them, 
but to get out of them their meaning. 


On the Eprroriat Pages it discusses at more 
length the vital questions of the day, keeping 
clear of dead issues and questions of form and 
detail, and aiming to so present the facts on all 
leading questions as to supply its readers with 
materials for making up theirown judgments 
rather than to impress upon them its editorial 
opinion. 


In the column of Inxquirine Frienps it holds 
itself open to answer ali questions upon which its 
subscribers may desire information, or the ex- 
pression of opinion. 


In its ConrRIBUTED columns, both in verse and 
prose, it endeavors to secure the best thoughts 
of the best writers on the freshest themes, and 
to treat in every number such a variety of topics 
as to meet the taste of all. 


It is the purpose of the editors to make all 
departments of the paper contribute to the edu- 
cation, the elevation, and the enjoyment of home 
life by ministering alike to the needs of the 
youngest and the oldest, not only in their spirit- 
ual aod intellectual life, but in their practical] 
and domestic life as well; it devotes every week 
nearly half its columns to articles which specifi- 
cally discuss the needs and opportunities of the 
Home; while Aunt Patience gathers about her 
Writinc Desk an innumerable company of 
children whom she proposes not ouly to enter- 
tain but to instruct. 


In the department of Books anp Autuors The 
Christian Union aims to present a complete 
record of the world of literature, reviewing new 
publications not so much for the sake of techni- 
cal eriticism as for the purpose of keeping its 
readers acquainted with the scope and quality of 
current literature. It does not hesitate to con- 
demn vigorously an inferior book, nor to com- 
mend cordially a work which has intrinsic value, 
believing that the sale of good books enriches 
the reader even more than the book-seller. 


In the departments of Sorzncr anp Art, Fact 
AND Rumor, and Cxaurcnu GLEANINGS, it en- 
deavors to gather up all the news of each week 
in three great fields, and to present it in a con- 
densed but interesting form. It gives great 
prominence to current news, believing that while 
nothing is so important to men as to the events 
which are taking place around them, nothing 
is more difficult to obtain than unbiased and 
faithful reports and interpretations of such 
events. 


Each issue of the paper contains a Sunpay- 
SCHOOL Lgsson, in which the theme of the week 
in the broadest Christian spirit, and with an 
attempt to bring out its spiritual lessons; while 
a Lzorurr-Roem Tatx by Henry Ward Beecher 
makes every number of the paper a pulpit for 
the most eloquent and helpful preaching. 


Financial and Ansurance. 


THE WEEK. 








Abstracts of the annual reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Controller 
of the Currency, at Washington, have 
been made public. The report of the 
Secretary shows an increase in the re- 
ceipts of the Government over 1881 as 
follows: In the revenue from customs, 
22,251,054.23; in the internal revenue, 
$11,233, 209.94; from sales of public 
lands, $2,551,277.20, and from miscella- 
neous sources, $6,707,416.34 ; making a 
total increase of $42,742,957.71. The 
total revenue this year is $403,525, 250.28, 
the net expenditures, $257,981,440 20; 
which, in the latter, is a reduction of 
$2,731,447.39 from the previous year. 
The excess of revenues over expendi- 
tures is $145,543,810.08, and the amount 
applied to the reduction of the public 
debt, $166, 281,505.55. 

This great surplus represents mostly 
the excess of collections from taxations 
over and above the requirements of the 
Government. A system of revenue 
which produces such results may very 
properly become a subject of serious 
consideration with reference to a sweep- 
ing reduction of income, and it is not 
strange that a public sentiment exists 
which will force action in the coming 
session of Congress to biing about this 
reduction. Such action will undoubted- 
ly be promptly taken, but in what direc- 
tion it is not so easy to foreshadow ; 
probably in the Internal Revenue sys- 
tem. 

It may be a surprise to most of our 
readers to learn, from the report of the 
Controller of the Currency, that 171 
new National Banks have been organ- 
ized during the fiscal year of the Gov- 
ernment, with an aggregate authorized 
capital of $15,767,300, to which $6,500, - 
680 in circulating notes have been issued. 
These new banks have, over one half of 
them, been organized in the Western 
States, which have felt the need of bank- 
ing facilities especially because of the 
vast growth of their production and in- 
ternal commerce. Nineteen National 
Banks have gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion during the year throughout the 
country, with an aggregate capital of 
$1,585,000, and a circulation of #1,440,- 
800. The growth of the system during | 1,2 
the past year has been greater than dur- 
ing any previous year of its existence, 
indicating its strength and the popular 
demand for the facilities which it affords. 

The finarcial situation for the week so 
far as it applies to the markets for secur- 
ities is one of uncertainty. The railroad 
war discussed in last week’s column is 
still the absorbing feature in the markets, 
affecting, adversely, quotations for the 
general share list, and having a depress- 
ing effect on quotations for bonded se- 
curities. 


It is not so much that there is a rail- 
road war which may and is likely to 
be settled any day, as that there is a dis- 
position among the managers of great 
corporations to precipitate such a war, 
so needlessly and injuriously to all the 
interests concerned, at a time, especially, 
when the trafic of the roads engaged in it 
is extraordinarily large, at exceptionally 
good rates. That so much power lies in the 
hands ef one man to demoralize all rail- 
way values, and that such power is reck- 
lessly used, is a condition which argues 
more forcibly than any reasoning could 
in favor of a railway commission which 
shall have power to arbitrate all difficul- 
ties between competing roads and all 
differences relating to disputed points. 
That such a commission is demanded 
now more than ever from the present 
state of affairs is plain, and for the in- 
terest of the railway companies, the 
shareholders, and the public alike. The 
Wall Street markets are feverish, pend- 
ing negotiations between the companies 





involved in-this war, and quotations are 


about as they were a week ago. The 
bank statement is as follows: 








Loans decrease...........+5 «++: $3,735,300 
Bpechs GOtOass.....cccccccscscces 3,934,300 
Legal tenders decrease........... 56,000 
Deposits decrease........... . 1,304,900 
Reserve decrease. ..........++.++- 8,551,275 
Bonds 


our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those nc; already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 


over. No re on accounts averaging 
leas than $1,000, 


Sich. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

“Y~ ecial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk g: Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affasrs on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 8lst December, 


Mie pnvseanbaanabivescenetacicaaal $4,039,487 16 
Premiums on Poiuicies not marked off 

1st January, 1881 ........seeescceces 1,587,534 47 

‘Fotal Marine Premiums. ...........- $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st dan- 
uary, 1881, to Sist ae, 1881.. $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during —~-—--— 
same — eudeeeewed °s1, 775,882 80 
Reteene 6 of — 
miums ard 
Expenses. ..$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Ny viz. : 
Ueki, a other Stock a $8,965,7 

tock, City, and other Locks, 58 00 
— secured b by Stocks, and 





Le nieenaensiabb teen inne 1,729,500 Ov 

Rea! Estate and Claims due the €om- 
pany, estimated at............. - . 401,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Recefv 1,631,294 23 
SUMING odie sonase cnccesntssatese 847, 165 99 
BIBT ccnrceccssercarssonet $138,165 466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of fhe issue of 1877 
willbe sedeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest theseon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

a, dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 

net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
-—_—O 



































TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
OHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYN 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. LNT 
JAMES .H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN EORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L.. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
H. FIELD, ‘UEL WELLETS 
JOSIAH O. LOW AS. D. LEVERICH 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. boas 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
0. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WI ILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
OHAS. P, *r Dud anes Pre KER. 
Vice Pres’ t. 
Vice Pres't, 
ice Prea’t. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
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AN ITALIAN FAIR. 


From earliest morning the belis have 


flung forth their melody over a crowd of 
people flocking in by whatever roads 
converge on Lenno. They are all na- 
tives, chiefly of the working class, and 
have their show practically to them- 
selves. In the crowd I saw an English 
family, four all told, who had come down 
by boat from Cadenabbia, and stood 
sniffing at the scene with that gracious 
sympathy that distinguishes us as a na- 
tion when taking our autumn holiday. 
With this exception, thecrowd was com- 
posed of Italians. Some came down the 
lake packed like herrings in large barges, 
whence from time to time issued 
melody which at least was audible. 
But for the most part the people had 
walked in from the neighboring towns 
and villages, many of the women bring- 
ing children with intent to show them 
the marvelous tableaux vivants in the lit 
the chapels, to be supplemented by the 
glories of the fair contemporaneously 
displayed in the town ilseif. An em- 
inently clean, respectable, and hard- 
working population, content to spend 
the hot day amid such simple joys as 
were at hand, without sinking into the 
debasement of drunkenness. I did not 
see a single man or woman the worse for 
drink, though it should in strict honesty 
be added that the kind of ‘‘worseness” 
that would follow upon excessive drink- 
ing of the wine of the country would not 
be recognizable by ordinary signs. A 
man of natural determination and abun- 
dant leisure might by steady application 
get a stomach ache, but he could scarce- 
ly get drunk on such fruit of the vine as 
Lenno has to offer. The women were 
all dressed in their best, wearing to all 
appearance a quite unnecessary thickness 
and reduplication of skirt. The colors 
were on the whole of modest hue, and 
only the kerchiefs on their heads im- 
parted some gayety of color to the 
moving scene. These were gor 
geous indeed, of every hue of the rain- 
bow, and with some startling ar- 
rangements of color. Apparently the 
country side for miles around does not 
possess a bonnet. A kerchief, the better 
the more brilliant in hue, serves ihe 
women for head-gear, and 1s always tied 
on with a simple grace. Some of the 
elders and a few of the younger married 
women were the proud possessors of 
magnificent head-dresses, cunningly con- 
structed of large silver pins, spread out 
fan-shape at the back of the head, 
with the hair fearfully and wonderfully 
interlaced. These wore no kerchiefs. 
Occasionally a bit of black lace coquet- 
tishly thrown over the front part of the 
head served the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the head and setting off the 
glories of the silver head-dress. As for 
the men, if any vanity of personal attire 
disturbed their level of devout feeling, it 
presented itself in the shape of an 
umbrella. Never, I should say, since 
sun shone or rain fell, was there such a 
show of umbrellas as flouted the blue 
heavens smiling over Lenno to-day. 
Every one had an umbrella, some 
two, and one woman I met trudg- 
ing homeward with three under her arm. 
Persons accustomed to associate with the 
prim English umbrells, black or at most 
dark blue in color, tightly fitting to the 
frame, and all superfluous silk snipped 
off, cannot form any conception of the 
true Italian umbrella, as it flourishes in 
by-places off the great highway. The 
nearest approach to the real thing is the 
umbrella which Mr. Toole provides him- 
self with when playing Paul Pry. They 
are all made of cotton, are of stupendous 
size, and are built on the understanding 
that they are not bought every day, but 
are handed down from fatherto son,from 
generation to generation. In these cir- 
cumstances it will be understood that a 
little vividness of color at the outset is 
rather an advantage than otherwise, 
There is plenty of time for toning down 
jn the future, and by the time an umbrella 


! 





reaches middle life, which Ireckon to be 


has toned down to soft autumnal hues.— 
[ Belgravia. 


—The Government Chemist analyzes two 
of the Leading Baking Powders, and what 
he finds them made of: ‘I have examined 
samples of Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder aud Royal Baking Powder, pur- 
chased by myself in this city, and I find they 
contain: ‘Cleveland's Superior 
Powder.’ Cream of Tartar, Bicarbonate of 
Soda, Flour. Available carbonic acid gas 
12.61 per cent., equivalent to 118.2 cubic 
inches of gas per oz. of Powder. 

‘Royal Baking Powder.’ Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Carbonate of Ammonia 
Tartaric Acid, Starch, Available carbonic 
acid gas 12.40 per cent, equivalent to 116.2 
cubic inches of gas per oz. of Powder. 

Ammonia gas 0 43 per cent, equivalent to 
10.4 cubic inches per ov. of Powder: 

Note.—The Tartaric Acid was doubtless 
introduced as free acid, but subsequently 
combined with ammonia, and exists in the 
Powder as a Tartrate of Ammonia. 

‘KE. @. LOVE, Ph. D. 

‘NEw YorK, JAN’Y 177TH, 1881.” 


The above shows conclusively that ‘‘ Cleve- 
land’s Superior ” is astrictly pure Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder. Is has also been an- 
alyzed by Professor Johnson of Yale College ; 
Dr. Genth of the University of Pennsylvania; 
President Morton of the Stevens Institute ; 
Wm. H. Habirshaw, F. C. 8., Analyst for the 
Chemica Trade of New York, and other 
eminent chemists, all of whom pronounce it 
absolutely pure and healthful. — [Hall’s 
Journal of Health for April, 1882. 








ARABI’S PAPERS. 


The State trial in Egypt has come toa 
speedy and somewhat ridiculous end. 
After the flourish of trumpets, the ap- 
pearance of learned counsel! from Lon 
don, and the setting in order of much 
creaking machinery of justice, the ac- 
cused pleads guilty, and the Khedive 
against whom he had plotted practically 
remits his sentence. One of the most 
interesting features of this solemn farce 
was the discovery of Arabi’s papers, an 
entertaining account of which is given 
in the London ‘‘Graphic”: ‘On the 
evening of the 22d of October Arabi said 
tome: ‘My life and honor are in your 
hands and in the hands of England; if 
you can get mean interview with my 
servant, Muhamed Ibn Abmed, I will 
give you all my papers which escaped 
Tel-el-Kebir and the looting of my house 
at Cairo, and they are by far the most 
important instruments for my defense.’ 
Sir Edward Malet and Sir Charles Wil- 
son generously came to the rescue, and 
on the afternoon of the following day the 
negro half-caste Muhamed Ibn Ahmed, 
received his master’s orders, in the pres- 
ence of Sir Charles Wilson, to treat 
as brothers the English lawyers 
and surrender to them the docu- 
ments he had so faithfully guarded. 
Arabi described minutely the different 
hiding places of the papers—in holes of 
the wall, behind the backs of pictures, 
and in his wife’s dress ; and the servant 
promised obedience. Muhamed Ibn Ah- 
med has probably no other property in 
the world than a blue shirt and a rag- 
ged cloth coat to cover it, but neither 
terrors nor bribes could shake his allegi- 
ance to his fallen but beloved master. 
‘Give me to-night,’ he said, ‘to open the 
receptacles the Pasha alludes to, and to 
morrow morning the papers are in your- 
hands.’ I slevt iittle that night, as I 
felt how much depended on the result; 
the next morning I was very early with 
Arabi. From the window of the cell I 
saw his son and servant arrive. I went 
down to meet them. The news they 
brought was not encouraging. Muhamed 
Tewfik’s powerful agents had smelt a 
rat, and palace emissaries during the 
night had told the wife of Arabi that 
on the morrow her busband would be 
surrendered to the tender mercies 
of Abdul Hamid at Stamboul, She 


Baking | 


| 
had fled to a friend’s house and taken 
its fifty-third year, a color that may at|the papers with her. 


the outset have been a little too strong honor, and, perhaps, his life,’ I told the 


| ther. 
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edges. silk-sewed, 


Prices include postage, 


‘Your father’s 


It edges, 
th eae 
nm, in go! 
for $1.55 (gee sai). 


wit 
Oxford make, most complete 


son, ‘depends on your finding your mo- 
I conjure you to lose no time. 
Three hours hence it may be too late.’ 
Muhamed Ibn Ahmed Arabi is a slender, 
dark-complexioned youth of 21, with 
one eye hopelessly destroyed. He has 
always been his father’s}darling. He 
grasped my hard and said, ‘I am sure I 
can find her, but grant me two hours’ 
delay and I will join you at Shepheard’s 
Hotel—with the papers.’ Muhamed Ibn 
Ahmed Arabi and his servant disap- 
péared, and I took up a post of observa- 
tion in the well-known and cool veranda 
of the great Cairo hostelry. Hardly an 
hour had elapsed when a brougham was 
hastily driven to the door and my 
friend Muhamed hastily descended, and, 
carrying a large parcel in his hand, rushed 
up the steps and into my room. Five 
minutes later and I was deep in the ex- 
hibits of my client Abmed Arabi. From 
a woolen cloth, the distinctive feature of 
which was a yellow ace of spades, the 
boy drew forth, one after another, his 
father’s hidden papers. With Mr. Napier’s 
assistance, I took them one after the 
other and placed them in a case—tirmans, } 
letters from men in high places at the | 
Imperial Ottoman Court, decrees of the 
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Ulema of Egypt, covered with hundreds westannwer, 
of seals and signatures, records of Cabi- CHRISTMAS 
net Councils, and papers of every con- g NUMBER 
ceivable description. I must confess I 4 St. NICHOLAS. 


never shook hands with any one more 
cordially than I did with the faithful 
Muhamed Ibn Ahmed. Two hours after- 
wards the papers were in Her Majesty’s 
Consulate, initialed and numbered by Sir 
Charles Wilson and myseif. Time will 
show the value of my ¢trouvaiile. 
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how safely, easily and 
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clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
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At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


The iestatemente confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
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tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Henry Dicxrnson, NewYork Manager, #43 Broadway 
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The aboveisan entirely new invention, Just out, which has already become immensely 
popular and is bound te have an ex- 
tensive sale. Itis a Sterograph, and 
as such, is not to be classed with 
the cheap microscopes which are 
sold from one to five dollars each. 
No instrument has ever been offered 
at$1.00 equal to it; by itsuse you can 
see the living parasites on the body 
of a fly, or thescaleson a butterfly’s 
wing, and thousands of other 
wonderful things. But this is not 
rnished with each 
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GOOD CLERKS. 









































We commend to all business men, as 
well as to our other readers, the follow- 


ing article taken from Mr. Terry’s excel- 
lent book, ‘‘ How to Keep a Store” : 


‘*Oae good clerk is worth a dozen poor 


ones. The one is an aid in the business, 
the others only obstacles. 
relieves the proprietor by his care and 
attention to such of the details of the 
business as are entrusted to him; the 
latter, by their carelessness and mistakes, 
cause increased labor in the necessity of 
not only looking after them, but also af- 
ter every detail of the work entrusted 
to them, to see that it is properly done. 

‘One of the greatest difficulties of find- 
ing good clerks arises from the unwilling- 
ness Cf men in the trade to teach them, 
and perhaps somewhat froin the unwil'- 
ingness of boys to obligate themselves to 
remain long enough with one employer 
to be taught. Merchandizing is a trade 
requiring, for a surety of future success, 
quite as long an apprenticeship to learn 
as the majority of mechanical trades— 
though unfortunately boys do not think 
so. And when, therefore, such are taken 
by proprietors of retail stores into their 
service, the engagement on both sidea is 
of too transient character. No arrange- 
ment is made looking really to learning 
the business. The immediate necessity 
for a boy to fold and tie up goods, carry 
out bundles, and keep the store in order, 
is all that is sought to be supplied on 
the side of the employer, and the weekly 
salary to be received, with perhaps the 
opportunity to steal a knowledge of the 
business, is all that is expected by the 
clerk. No permanent cr sufficient ar- 
rangement is made in view of what both 
parties will need in two or three years— 
the one and intelligent and educated aid 
in the business, the other a full know)- 
edge of the business details. Unde 
such an arrangement the boy remains s 
year or two, nominally a learner, and his 
employer, with the best disposition tc- 
ward him, feels but little-interest in en- 
deavoring to teach bim the details cf the 
business, beyond what answers the im- 
mediate necessity of the day, as he ‘s in 
doubt whether he will remain with him 
from one month to the next. 


‘*The boy picks up what information 
he can from observation, and at the end 
of the year or so knows by name the dif- 
ferent articles ke; t for sale, and can sel! 
goods to some of the more intimate cus- 
tomers of the house. Seeingyno great 
prospect of advancemeut—as his em- 
ployer, knowing his ignorance, does not 
overrate him or increase hig salary—he 
seeks an engagement in some oiber 
house ; not now as a novice, but claiming 
to be able to sell goods, and if he has 
sufficient assurance aud self conceit may 
obtain a largely increased salary. The 
hardly half-taught young man is by the 
change now placed in a position where 
he in turn becomes the teacher, by «x- 
ample at least, of any novice his new 
employer may have in his service. The 
new employer, in his efforts to make the 
best of a bad bargain, may teach him 
something more, or with more objurga- 
tion on the impossibil'ty nowadays of 
getting a clerk worth having, submits in 
despair till the end of his engagement, 
when the clerk, with one more year’s 
experience, finds another place and his 
employer another clerk, who is generally 
& duplicate of the previous one, only with 
& different class of failings. 





“Whatever may be the youth’s changes, 
the day comes at last when he has spent 
lime enough, and ought to be thoroughly 
educated i in his occupation. 
possess what perhaps only one in ten 
has—greatomatural gifts of dis cri miiia- 
tion and facility of acquiring information 
from observation—he may, by remember- 
ing something of what he has seen, and 
forgetting a ,ggod deal,of, the so-called 
business knowledge which he has igno- 






The fotmer 


Should he /Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 


good salesman, and a valuable acquisition 
to a retailer in his business. 

‘‘How much more satisfactorily is that 
man served, however, who first care 
fully selects such a youth as he thinks 
has a natural adaptation and ability for 
the business, and then makes an engage 
ment for a certain period of five or six 
years, on a specified compensation for 
each year, part of the compensation 
being a thorough tuition in the business. 
The certainty of being repaid in later 
years of the Jad’s services for any time 
or attention taken in teaching him is » 
fair inducement for the employer tc 
bestow both, and impart to him in the 


self knows concerning the management of | 
the business. 
his employer takes an interest in’ lim 
feels a reciprocal interest in his employ 


’ 


higher consideration than a mere mer 
cenary engagement. 

‘* When, under such circumstances, : 
boy does not live with his parents, or 
other personal friends who will look 
after his moral training at the same time 
as his business training 1s advancing, it 
ig very desirable that a part uf the con 


living in his employer's family ; or where 
that is not possible or convenient, in the 


where bis actions and habits 


influence of his employer’s observation.” 
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‘placing their orders early, for 





THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION, 


Vow XXVL., No. 22 
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R. H. MACY: & GO. 


14th ST.. SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 


NEW YORK. 


GBAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


We are displaying this sea- 
son the largest and most ele- 
gant s‘ock of Ho'iday Goods 
ever offered by us. 

Our buyers have been 
abroad the entire year, and 
great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choic- 
est articles, both useful and 
ornamental, to be found in the 
manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from 
manufacturers and paying 
cash, we are enabled to sell 
at most reasonable prices, 
and our patrons can not only 
rely upon getting goods of the 
finest quality, but at a positive 
saving to themselves. 


An ordering Christmas Gifts, 
we would urge upon our 
patrons the importance of 


as the Holiday Season ap- 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Carpets and Oriental Rugs. 


We are now Offering one of the Finest 
Lines of Foreign and Domestic Carpets 
ever exhibited. 


ALSO, 45 BALES OF 
Oriental Rugs and Whole Carpets, 
JUST RECEIVED IN 
Rare Antique, Indian, Ferahan and 
Turkish. 


Axminster Whole Carpets. 


In private patterns, on hand 
and made to order, of any size. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOLIDAY COODS. 


We are offering 5,000 DRESS PAT- 
TERNS of Cheviots, Tweeds, Foule 
Cloths, Plaids, and Camel's Hairs. 
Also Frerch, English and American 





Prints. | 


N. B.—For the convenience of cus- 
tomers the dresses will be marked in 
plain figures and placed on special 
counters. 


| 
} 


| Toobviatethe many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction In 
| the wear of Biack Silks, 


Messrs. 
‘JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


|Have advanced the standard of 
| their widely known ‘‘ Cachemire 
Sublime De Novi.’’ These goods 
are made by hand, are of a pure 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other biack silks. They strongly 
recommend them in every par- 
| ticular. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. i ith St. 





} 








|PICTURES 
GIVEN AWAY. 


| 
| 











NEW AND ELEGANT ILLUSTRAT ED CATA- 


LOGUE OF 128 PAGES, I-SUED BY “THE co- 
ek ASSOCIATION, (LIMITE :D, ) 


| JUST oOuT, "AND WILL “BE “SENT FREE TO 





| PATRONS LIVING IN THE 06 UNTRY. 
LARGE AND V VARIED ASSORTMEN TS OF DRY 
| scans AT LOWEST PRICES. ORDERS: RE- 


| CEIVED BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED AND 
| MERCHANDISE DISPATCHED TO ALL PARTS 








| OF THE COU NTRY. 
& WHEN ORDERING GOODS, PLEASE MEN- 





| TION THIS PAPER. ADDRESS 





CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION, 
(LIMITED ) 


| 31 and 33 West 23d-St., New York. 
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NEW YORK. 





proaches, and Express Com- 
panies are crowded with busi- 
ness, delays will occur that 
we are pewerless to prevent 


R.H. MACY & CO 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just added another large shipment to 
their 


Superb Collection 


ANCIENT and MODERN 
Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs 


Their assortment of 





Antique 
Daghestan Rugs 


Contains some [of the Finest Specimens ever 
brought to this Market. 
Bro.dway, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





~ CARD Sinn 


PR ANG'S srw 


/NEW YEAR. 
NEW YEAR'S 
CALLS, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 





Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 
Trimmings, 


For Curtain, Portieres, Furniture, and 
Art-Needlework. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 


1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 
Send for (irceular. Mention this paper. 





A Beautiful Present for the 


HOLIDAYS! 


The “ Automatic,” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine 
The only one that a Lady can use 
With entire Safety to Health 


Willcox & Gibbs S,M.Co,, 658 Broadway,N,Y. 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., N. Y. 


Holiday Goods. 


‘LARGE ASSORTMENT 
Second to None. 


Unique Display. 
Extraordinary Collection 
FINE DOLLS 


ON THE THIRD FLOOR 
(Access by Elevators. ) 


IT EXCEEDS ALL FORMER EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 








CHINA WARE, DINNER SETL, 
OROOKERY, GLASSWARE (FIGURED), 
BRIO-A-BRAO. 


HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 


STATIONERY. 


THOUSANDS OF OLOTH AND BOARD BOUND 
BOOKS, at 25c., 31c., 35c., 50c., 63c. up. 


WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, CANVAS AND 
ALL KINDS OF WOOL at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES ; MUST CLEAR OUT THE STOGK TO 
MAKE ROOM. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,311 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 


66, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN 8T., 
&, 61 and 68 ORCHARD 8T., N. ¥. 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 








DEA LERS 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE LARGEST 
AND PEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE 


Vases, Plaques, Bronzes, 


MARBLE CLOCKS, 
Artistic Table China and Glass, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DECORATED 
OBJECTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
AND ORNAMENTATION. 


Ovington Brothers, 


246-2 FULTON St., and llu OLARK St., B'hlyn. 
BRANCH HOUSE, 14 STATE S8t., Chicago. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


Cor. HENRY 8&87., BROOKLYN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family 
Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do wel! to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest whzlesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 





Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Coods at 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Callatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





| TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by wear- 
ing Bootes and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last. 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atiantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves. and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATES, 


Portable and Stationary, always on band, and put 
up in the most workmanlike manner. A large vari- 
ety of Brass Fire Seta, Coal Hods, etc. 


530 Fulten Street, near Flaibush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & vO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 








Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








